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Chief Eng. 
CHICAGO ENCI- 
NEERING WORKS, 
Dept. 437, 1918 Sunny- 
side Ave., CHICAGO 


charge or obligation, fully sealed, 
prepaid and free, sample lesson sheets, 
your big book, and full particulars 
of your Home Study Course in Practical 
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D Y Want Big Money? 
0] Oo u and Quick Success? 
Earned in clean, interesting work? Then get 
into this wonderful profession of Electricity 
now—take advantage—without another day’s 
delay—of the present tremendous shortage of 
trained men, and fit yourself to earn 


$70.00 to $200.00 a Week 


IN ELECTRICITY = | 
You Can Do It with my help. L will teach you “boiled down, 


practical, modern Electrical practice by my wonderfully simpli- 
fied, fascinatingly interesting home study course.’ I will teach you by my unique method—by my 
delightful system of diagrams, text and pictures—right in the privacy of your own home. In a few 
short weeks you can be fitted, by pleasant spare time study to go out after the real money. 


Be a Certificated Electrician 


So sure am I you will make good with me—so con- 
fident am I of my ability to put you surely on 
the road to a fine electrical position—that 


I Guarantee Your Success 


in the study of this course with a cash bond. Get 
onto my system—it’s a world beater. My students 
enjoy privileges that are exclusive. See a few of 
them ‘‘nailed up’? above. Think ofit! Free tools, 
materials, apparatus, scholarships, supplementary 
course, employment service. And that’s not every- 
thing. Learn about all I will do for you in my big, 
free book. Get the sample lesson sheets and 
see how simple and interesting this course 
is. Get all particulars with facsimile of 
your certificate—and doitnow. Send 
Coupon or a postal today. 


(As Chief Eng. of the Chicago En- 
gineering Works, the great- 
est shops of their kind in 
America, 1 promise to 
GIVE YOU advan- 
tages unobtain- 
able else- 
where.) 






















L. L. 
COOKE, 


Send me at once, free of 






Electricity. 
Dept. 437 
Name &. L. COOKE, ‘ 1918 Sunnyside Aven 
Li sbi ebh eh ienseeenensasaeRuseeNeeneaenenee Chiet. Ene. —, 
CHICAGO ENGINEERING WORKS 
Address 
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Buy Your Oliver Typewriter 
Direct from the Maker 


No need to make a deposit. No need to risk a penny. We 
send the Oliver to you for five days free trial. You can be your 
own salesman and save the $36 that it formerly cost us to sell 
you an Oliver. 

For $64 you get the identical Oliver priced at $100 before the 
war. Not a single change. And remember, it is brand new — 
our latest model. Not second-hand, not rebuilt. 

This great saving is due to our new and simplified plan of 
distribution. We no longer require buyers to pay for the High 
Cost of Selling. 


The New Way 


Instead of having a costly chain of 
branch houses throughout the country, 
instead of having an expensive staff of 
salesmen, we now sell direct to the 
public. The coupon below brings you 
either a Free Trial Oliver or further 
information. 

This new way saves you the $36 
you'd otherwise have to pay to have an 
Oliver sold to you. Now you become 
your own salesman and pocket the $36. 


No Money in Advance 


When the Oliver arrives, put it to every test. Use it as if it were your 
own. Then if you agree that it is the finest typewriter, regardless of 
price, and want to own it, pay us at the rate of only $4 per month, until 
the $64 is paid. 

If you want to return it, ship it back at our expense. We even refund 
the out-going transportation charges. So you can’t risk a single penny. 

No plan could be more liberal. Or simpler. All you do is mail the 
coupon and then judge the Oliver. You are not put under any obligation 
to buy. We depend entirely upon your decision. The Oliver must .¢ 
sell itself. ¢ 


The 
You Be the Judge OLIVER 


‘ ‘ TWoewriter Gmpany 
Examine the famous Oliver. Note its 73A Oliver Typewriter Bide. 
implicity of construction. Observe its Chi ill 
me printing qualities. See how speedy it CAGO, All, 
A finer typewriter is impossible. 
Over 900,000 Olivers have been sold. 
home to the leading concerns of the coun- 
some to individuals. The Oliver is 
sed by the U. S. Steel Corporation, the 
\. Y, Edison Company, Hart, Schaffner 
t Marx, Encyclopedia Britannica, Hole- 
poof Hosiery Co., American Bridge Com- 
ny, and a host of others who insist 
pon a finer typewriter at a fair price. 
Don’t rent, don’t make a choice until 
you've tried the Oliver. You’ll remember 


: u ¢ 
the day you sent in this coupon and saved o SG , 
co Your Oliver will be a constant re- 4% POSS Pg oo" 
yORKS @under of economy and service. oO a ak ost eg 
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Patty Squares It—Short Story . 
Illustrated by Edgar F. Wittmack. 


The Humanness of Madame Valda . 
Short Story. 
Illustrated by Edward C. Caswell, 


At the End of the Trail—Verse 


Prince Quixote—Short Story 
Illustrated by Clarence Rowe. 


Through the Curtain—Short Story 
Illustrated by A. Helene Carter. 


The Littie Houses—Verse 


Conn of the Coral Seas—Serial . 
Illustrated by Robert A. Graef. 


Daffodils—Verse . ‘ ‘ 

June—Verse . : P 

Illusion—Verse , j 

New York Stage Successes: 
“The First Year”’—Comedy 
Illustrated with Photographs. 


Peachie’s Profession—Short Story 
Illustrated by E. C. Caswell. 


Beauty—Verse F F " ‘ 
Really Mary Ann—Short Story . 


Illustrated by Marshall Frantz. 


Mr. Essington at Large—Serial . 
Illustrated by R. Van Buren. 
Shorn Lamb and Russian Cat 
Short Story. 
Illustrated by Victor Perard, 
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ORMOND G. SMITH. 
New York City; Georar C. Surrn, Jr., Secretary, 79 


P gio using any of the contents of this m: 


IMPORTANT~—Authors, agents, and publishers are 
manuscripts while at this office or in 


Georce C. Smit, Treasurer, 79 
venth Avenu 
PUBLISHING House, in the United States and Great Britain. All Righs 
i ine either wholly or in part. Entered 
1905, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., — Act of spree of March 3, 1879. Can: 
‘oreign, $2.72. 
WARNING—Do not subscribe through agents unknown posal Complaints are daily made by persons thus victimi: 
uested to note that this firm does not hold itself 


. if the return of manuscript is expected, postage should be inclosed. 


rk City. 
Seventh Avenue, 
e, New York City. Copyright, 1921, by Smit 
Reserved. Publishers every where are cautioned 
nd-class Matter, Au 
adian subscription, $: 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION $2.00. @ Tru) SINGLE COPIES 20 CENTS 


Monthly publication issued by Suir PusBLisHinG House, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New Yo 
ident, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City; 
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ible for loss of licited 
sit; and that it cannot undertake to hold uncalled-for manuscripts for a longer peri a than six 
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PTHE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY - 
~ Witt Make Tots Contract With You 


Wack Into Any Store In THe 
Uniteo States To-Day Ano 
Try THe Loro SAtissurRY 
TurkisH CIGARETTE. SHOULD 
it Not Appeat To Your Taste 
THe Crerk Witt Hano You Back 
Your Money On Tue Spor. 


It Witt Pay You To Try—- Because 


It Is Tue Onty Hicn Grave Turxisu Cicaretre 
In Toe Worto Tuart Setts For So Littrte Money. 





© Guaranteed by 
he 3 uean aa ca 
H'Fifth Avenue, 


New York NV swhich means that if you don't like LORD SALISBURY 
Cigarettes, you can get your money back from the dealer. 


ic it SHoutD Happen Twat A Deacer Reruses To 
Carry Out Our Orrer, SEND THe OpEN Packace 
With THe RemaininG CiGarettes To THe Main 
Orrice OF THe AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY, 
i) Fiesta Ave.,New York City, Wivn Your Name 
Ano Aporess Praincy Waitten Ano We Witt 
Seno You Our Cueck For THe Amount You Spent. 


wii 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


Short Stories and Photoplays 


—_— 
i 


Songs, Poems, ete, 





WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur- 
nishing everything; men and women $30 to 
$100 weekly operating our “‘Specialty Candy 
lactories’’ anywhere Booklet tree Rags- 
dale Co., Box %8, E st_ Orange J 

BE A ‘TLV 
tunity, good 
Ludwig, 436 
City, Mo. 








DETEC 
pay, tra 
Westover” 





, aoe oppor- 
Write C. T 
Tui lding, Kansas 
—Age 17 to 55. Experience unneces- 
avel; make secret investigations, re- 
ports, Salaries; expenses American or- 
cign Detective Agency, 114, St. Louis 
AGENTS- manufa 
asents to sell hosiery, 
dresses, skirts, waists, 
Write for free samples. 








Large “turer wants 
underwear, shirts 
shoes, clothing, etc 
Madison Mills, 503 


Isroadway, New York 

TIRE AGENTS. Exclusive representatives 
to use and sell the new Mellinger Extra- 
Viy Tires. (No seconds.) Guarantee Bond 
8,000 Miles. Wholesale Prices Sample 


sections furnished. Tire Co., 976 
Oak, Kansas City, 

RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS earn 
from $110 to $200 per month and expenses 
Travel if desired. Unlimited advancement. 
No age limit. We train you. Positions fur- 
nished under guarantee. Write for Booklet 


Mellinger 
Missouri 












CM 28, Standard Business Training Insti- 
tute, Buffalo, N. Y. ee ee 
$10.00 WORTH of finest toilet soaps, per- 
fumes, toilet waters, spices, etc., absolutely 
free to agents on our refund plan. Lacas- 
sian Co,, Dept 27, St. paths Mo. a 
MEN WANTED eg Detective Work. Ex- 
perience unnecessary Write J. Ganor, 
former U. S. Gov't De tective, 126, St. Louis 
DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY 





Travel. Great Demand. 


Fascinating work 
Experience unnecessary. 


Particulars free 
Detective System, 168 





Write, American 
Broadway, N.Y. 


AGENTS, $60 to $200 a Week, Free Sam- 
ples. Gold Sign Letters for Store and Of- 
fice windcws. Any one can do it. Big de- 
mand Liberal offer to general agents 
Metallic Letter Co., 431T N. Clark Street, 
Chicago. 

AGENTS—Sell 








Forman’s Famous Cards, 
business. Social, com- 
Liberal commission: 


Box 75A, Plants- 


visiting, professional, 
stationery. 

Forman 

Conn. 


mercial 
Write 
ville, 


Printery, 








a day selling 
great summer 
32 glasses; all flavors; 
lightning seller; small pack- 


AG TS—We offer you $8 
new concentrated soft drinks; 
hit: 30e bottle makes 
just add water; 


ages: carry in pocket; outfit furnished free; 
send postal today. American Products Co., 
1885 American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
WANTED—Rallway Mail Clerks. $135 
month. Write for list positions Franklin 
Institute, Dept. L2, Rochester, N.Y. 
AGENTS—Our soap and toilet article plan 


is a wonder; get our free sample case offer 








Ho-Ro-Co., 140 Locust, St. Louis. da 

SPLENDID CLERICAL WORK_ oppor- 

tunity. Spare or whole time. No can- 

vassing, good money. Chautauqua Busi- 
ness Builders, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Wanted to Buy 

WE PAY THE HIG HE ST PRIC ES - for 

diamonds, platinum, watches, old or broken 


jewelry, old gold, silver 


magneto points, old 
false teeth, 


gold and silver ores or nuggets, 











War Bonds & Stamps Mail them to us 
to-day. Cash by return mail Goods 
returned in 10 days if you’re not pattonee. 
The Ohio Smelting & Refining Co., 
Lennox Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Farm Lands 
LAND OF PLENTY—We help you ac- 
quire good farm home in rh ala mh .. id 
for Free illustrated booklet gart. 
X-1265, First National Bank Bids. Chi- 
cago, I. 
Miscellaneous 
3 MASTER KEYS and Novel Key Chain. 
£1.00. The on'y ces of its kind_ thet opens 


tests 


al Master Key 
C ompany, 


thousands of locks 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








WRITE NEWS ITEMS = and Short 
Stories for pay in spare time. Copy- 
right Book and plans free Press HKe- 
porting Syndle ate (406), St “Louis, Mo. 

WRI EB p HOTOP L AYS —$300 paid 
any one for suitable ideas. perience un- 
necessary; complete outline Free. Producers 
League, St suis. 








FREE to writers—A wonderful little boot 
of money-making hints, suggestions, ideas; 
the A B C of successful Story and Movie 
writing Absolutely Free Just address 
Authors’ Press, Dept. 89, Auburn, N. Y 





WRITERS! Stories, Poems, 
are wanted for publication. 
reau, 175, Hannibal, Mo 


Plays, ete. 
Literary Bu- 





California 
Articles, for pub- 
sell on Commis- 
Plot Chart 
write, Har- 
Francisco 


AMBITIOUS WRITERS send today for 
Free Copy, America’s leading magazine for 
writers of _ees Stories, Poems, 
Songs. tructive, helpful Writer's 
Digest, Butler Bldg., Cincinnati. 


PHOTOPLAYS 
Producers, 
lication 
sion. 
Free. 
vard 


WANTED for 






Criticism 
Experience unnece 
Submit Manuscripts or 
Company, 460, San 








In 
605 





Patents and Lawyers 


INV EN "TORS auain g to 
should write for our ide-book ‘‘How To 
Get Your Patent.’ Send sketch or de- 
scription for our opinion of its patentable 


secure patents 














nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 412 yash- 
inston, D. C 

PATENT Write for Evidence of Con- 
ception Blank and free guide bool Send 
model or sketch and description for free 
opinion of its patentable nature Highest 
references. Prompt Attention Reason - 
able Terms. Victor Evans & Co., 767 
Ninth, Washington, D. € 

PATENTS Highest references. Rates 
reasonable Sest results Promptness as- 


Booklet free We 
Lawyer, 624 F 


sured. 
Patent 
>» € 


tson FE. Coleman 
Street, Washington 





PATENTS promptly procured Moders te 


Fees. Best References Send S ef " or 
Model George P. Kimmel M. of 
Patent Law, 18 I Loan & Trust “Bldg . 


Washington, D. Cc. 





PATENTS SECURED Prompt 


Se rvice 


Avoid dangerous delays Send 
‘Record of Invention’’ form = and 
Book telling How to Obtvin a Patent 
sketch or model for examination 
advice without charge 


liminary 























references rite Today. J. L 
Co., 135 Our ay Blde., Washin ton, » ¢ 
Send for free boo Contain 
valu: thle information for inventors Send 
sketch of your invention for Free Opinion 
of its patentable nature. shee nt aha 
(Twenty years experience). ulbert & 
Talbert, 9 Talbert Bldg., Was hing ton, 
nm © 
Automobiles 
BE , AUTO OR TR: ACTOR KE XP ERT 
U nlimited opportunity for advancement; your 
own business or eh adadae for others. 5000 
successful graduates. Good board reason- 
able near school. Catalog Free Cleveland 


Auto School, 1817 E. 


GORDON AUTO BED 
Any five passenger car. 
Peyton Bldg. Spokane. 


24th St., 
$11.50 Prepaid. 

Carl Crawford. 32 

Washington 


Cleveland, 0 





1s 





FREE to car owners, garagemen 
*hanies Send todey for free copy 
ican Automobile Digest Conteings helpful, 
instructive informet! on overheouling. ig- 
nition. carburetors vet iri 
‘djnsting 
lustrated 
530, Butter 











repairing. et 
American 
Blag., 


r 
Antomo vile 
Cincinnati. 


Digest. 
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YOU Write the Words for a Song. We 
compose the music free and publish an 
Send ring Poem to-day. B. Lenox Co., *) 
W. 125th St. New York _ 





wit A SONG POEM, Love, Mou 
Home, Comic or any subject. Com): 
music and guarantee publication, — 
words to-day. Edward Trent, 625 Rey 
Blocu, Chicago, * 
WRITE THE WORDS FOR A “BONG 


We will write the music and suarantee py 


lication on a royalty basis Soba does 
on any subject. Seton Music Compa 
S. Michigan Ave., Room 109, Chicago, jj 
YOU WRITE WORDS FOR A SONG 
We write the music, publish and seeure 
copyright. Submit poems on any gubje 
The Metropolitan Studios, 914 §. Michies 
Ave., Dept. 210, Chicago, Illinois, 


HAVE YOU SONG POEMS? TI jy 
best proposition. Ray Hibbeler, D103, > 
Dickens Ave., Chicago. 
SONGWRITERS! Learn of the pubj 
demand for songs suitable for dancify « 
the opportunities greatly changed contitiod 
offer new writers, obtainable only in a 
“Songwriters Manual & Guide” sent fr 
Submit your ideas for songs at once for fry 
criticism and advice. We revise poems, coal 
pose music, secure copyright and facilital 
free publication or outright sale of song 
Knickerbocker Studios, 304 Gaiety Bilis 
New York. me 4 
ATTE 10N SONGWRITERS! Our is 
teresting pamphlet explains our method 
professionally placing your song poems lq 
fore the reliable publishers. Superior Soy 
Studio. 1547 Broadway. New_York, 














“WRITE the Words for Song. We wri 
musie and guarantee to wake gore 
ubjee 


Submit poems on any 


Studios, 159C  Fitzger ald Building. Md 
York. _ " 
DO YOU WANT YOUR SONG POEM 


accepted? Send them today for best ofq 








immediate publication and free examin 
tion Song writing booklet on requeg 
Authors & Composers Service Co., Deg 
602, 1431 Broadway, New_York. 
Mail Order Business 
— MADE 000 with small “Mail “On 


Sample article 25e, F 


Business Home. 
Alss Scott, Cohoes, \ 


Booklet. Stamp. 





Personal 


DO You want success? To win a 
and be happy? Wonderful results. “ 
cess’’ key and Personality sketch for A 
hg ot fear Ones 300 « 





Something re 
Happy and S 
No Fools 


TRY THIS on LU = 
worth while. How to be 
cessful in your love affairs. 
ness. Convincing Information 
for Valuable Free Literature 
Educational Publishing Co., 
San Francisco. 
ASTROLOGY 
Send birth dete 


75—2n 


Stars tell life's. 
end dime for trial reat 
Kansas City, ¥ 











Eddy, Westport Station, 
souri, Suite 74. 

Stammering 
~ST-STU-T-T-TERING And Stam 
Cured At Home.  Instructive booklet f 
Waiter McDonnell, 80 Potomac Bank Bu 
ing, Washington, D 





Shorthand 


~ SHORTHAND—Best practical § 





learn in 5 hours wed with easy DI 
Proof lessons, beoctnare free. King 
stitute, EB-26, Station F, New York] 





Dogs 3 

GREAT BARGAIN SALE md 

Hounds, Collies, Shepherds. _ List OTe. ; 
man Crawford, Downing. Mo 

Motion Pic ure Business| 


$35 PR IT NIGHTLY Small earl 
tert. von . experience needed. Our 




















chines are used and indorsed by ain 
institutions. Catelog free. Atlas Me 
Picture Co., 476 Morton Bidg., Chicas 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 





are now making splendid incomes. 


The simplicity of this method will astound 
you. You will be amazed at your own rapid 
progress. You learn by mail—yet you receive 
personal instruction from one of America’s 
foremost Commercial Artists—Will H. Chand- 
lee. Get into this fascinating game NOW. 
You can easily qualify. A few minutes’ study 
each day is all that is needed. 


Crying Demand for Trained Artists 


Send st Newspapers, advertising agencies, maga- 
mL zines, business concerns—all are looking for 
a men and women to handle their art work. 
fet Be There are hundreds of vacancies right this 
jas City, } minute! A trained commercial artist can com- 
et mand almost any salary he wants. Cartoonists 
: a and designers are at a premium. Dozens of our 
booklet tr students started work at a high salary. Many 
c Bago earn more than the cost of the course while 
they are learning! YOU—with a little spare- 
2 time study in your own home—can easily and 
4 quickly get one of these big-paying artists’ jobs. 
ew York 
rn No Talent Needed 
List 10. This amazing method has exploded the old 
ea idea that talent is an absolute necessity in art. 
dees Just as you have learned to write, this new 
eded. Our 4 method teaches you to draw. We start vou 
Ft with straight lines, then curves. Then you 


, Chicas 





HIS wonderful new method makes 
Illustrating, Cartooning, or Commercial Art. Hundreds of our students 


it possible for anyone to learn 


And most of them never touched a 
drawing pencil before they studied with us. 


learn how to put them together. Now you 
begin making pictures. Shading, action, per- 
spective, and all the rest follow in their right 
order, until you are making pictures that bring 
you from $50 to $500 or more! Many artists 
get as high as $1000 for a single drawing! 


Write for Interesting FREE BOOK 


Mail coupon now for this interesting free 
book, “How to Become an Artist.” Explains 
about this amazing method in detail. Tells of 
our students—and their wonderful progress— 
and how we can qualify you for a high-salaried 
artist’s position. Also tells of our free artist’s 
outfit to new students and special low offer to 
a limited number of new students. Mail 
coupon NOW! 


Washington School of Art 


Room 1629, Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


po:-----FREE COUPON-------- 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, Inc. 
Room 1629, Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation on my 
part, your free book, ““How to Become an Artist.’ 


State whether Mr., Mrs. , or Miss 
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The Summer's 
Best Fiction 


is in the AUGUST number 


ot 


AINSLEE’S 
MAGAZINE 








NNUAL 








Here are a few of the really fine stories 
you will find: 


Seven Years By Josephine Meyer 
Jambalaya By James Francis Dicyer 
Jilted By Rebecca Hooper Eastman 







Summer Husbands By Charles Hanson Towne 
The Importance of Being Pretty 
By Paul Hervey Fox 


and the beginning of a great serial 


“WENLURER SiC 


BY KATHARINE HILL 
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SAMMAMISH 


HMA 
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|e Meedces An Amazing | 


BE A JAZZ 


I q 
ens=| Book that has 
Niagara “Schoo! of music has per: 


ected a method of instruction 
which will enable you to piay all 
the popular song hits perfectly 
by ear. All you need to know is 


=== =| JumpedthePay 
we , 
lai 7.1 Of Thousands 


7 is easy — the lessons interesti' 

F and simple — no tedious ding-done George W. Kearns of No. 107 W. 

y wae) daily practice with the do, re, mi, Park Place, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
until you think ye will go crazy; had never earned more than $60 

not at all. Just 20 brief, enter- a month. Then after sending for 


: LESSONS taining lessons and you have a this Free Book he _ suddenly 
: —s ability at mich on stepped into the $8000 a year 
Pee eh class. 


rends will 
SIMPLY ‘PLaY BYE J. P. Overstreet of Denison, 


Texas, ing less th 
Hum bas ho Play It $1000" a ‘year. His jump to big 














Hear P one month he earned over $1000 

hum the tune, play it yourself. wall fH ye — | thin ie —moro tan he fad previeusty 

many dull hours this easily acquired ability will make e happy, earned in a whole year! 

be whee you Sanz yy ae, oplt on wl ; agg ge Berry “ W lasterect, 
Broadwa: . 

bering i. All done by car Be nd Musi MASTER owa a een a farmhand at 


$350 a month. Then he sent for 


this Book and hi sarees shot 
‘noeracs sno FREE BOOK [iinihiwtaiany 


Ed. Klowden of No. 164 West 116th St.. New York City, was 











, School of Dept. lagera . : working in a factory at $18.00 a week until he got his copy of the 
° ihout pc Ry please i i oyg~ May DY Book. Now his income is over $6000 a year. 

our booklet “ THE’ RiaGaRa. METHOD. i UNDREDS of other cases are on record—stories 

SrrrrIrrrrrrrrrrirrrrrerrrrr rire tt ith ee of men who have suddenly stepped from uncon 

as ere ee genial jobs and small pay to magnificent earnings. Today 

— ES AAT E LASERS D SELL! rs they are making five, ten and fifteen times as much money ax 


ever before. 

And it all came about through reading a little Book, the same 

Book that is here offered to you absolutely Free of cost! 1 

<> thousands this Book has meant the turning point in life- te 
difference between commonplace work and careers of splendid suc 


cess. It has brought amazing increases in earnings to men who had 
Play the Hawaiian Guitar been plugging along for years in low pay jobs without any 
prospects of advancement. 


Just Like the Hawaiians! The Secret of Earning 


dur method of teaching is so simple, plain and easy $ 

tat you begin on apiece with your first lesson. 10,000 a Year 
n half an hour you can play it! We have reduced 
the necessary motions you learn to 
oly four—and you_ acquire these 
1a few minutes. Then it is only 
matter of practice to acquire the 
wird, fascinating tremolos, stacca- 
is, slurs, and other effects” that 
make this instrument so delightful 
The Hawaiian Guitar plays 
ty kind of music, both the 
rlody and the accompani- 
nent. Your tuition fee 
ides a beautiful Haw 
litar, all the 
cks and steel bar 52 
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“In seeking men to fill highly responsible positions I want fellows who know their 


business from cellar to roof.”—Coleman Du Pont. 





There Lies Your Opportunity. 


In thousands of city offices—in factories 
and mills, with railroad and steamship lines—in 
every class of business everywhere—there is 
always a high salaried job for the trained execu- 
tive or the man who has made himself proficient 
in departmental management or administration. 

Make yourself a specialized business expert 
and you can pick your own job—step quickly 
far up the line. 


time put in under the direction of LaSalle exper 
will give you the thoro, practical knowledge whic 
commands the higher salaries, You will be trained 
to know your business ‘‘from cellar to roof."’ 
LaSalle will give you this specialized training byits 
famous Problem Method by which yousolve the very 
problems you would meet if you were already hold- 
ing an executive job. You master basic principles, 
learn the best methods of business practice ani 
quickly become familiar with the duties of the man 





Capitalize Your 
Brains 


Making yourbrains 
worth money in busi- 
ness is equivalent to 
having a large cash 
capital- safely invest- 
ed. A $5,000 apary 
is equivalent to 5% 
on an investment of 
$100,000. Higher 
salaries represent a 
corresponding 
increase in your 
brain capitalization. 
LaSalle training has already made brain capitalists 
of thousands of men who once were holding 
small pay jobs. 

It advanced a freight checker at Seattle to the 
position of General Freight and Passenger Agent. 
It lifted one man from a bookkeeper’s stool at $18 
a week to a general auditor’s desk and $7500 a year. 
it made a small town railroad employee a success- 
ful lawyer. It raised a clerk to an officership in his 
company. It has done similar things for thousands 
of other ambitious men. 

Practically every large commercial corporation 
and railroad company in the United States has 
LaSalle trained men in responsible positions. As 
many as 50 to 2,000 are to be found in each of such 
organizations as Standard Oil Co., Ford Motor Co., 
U. S. Steel Corporation, Swift & Co., Pennsylvania 
System, International Harvester Co., Armour & Co., 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 

Employers have come to realize that LaSalle 
training makes seasoned, efficient men—the kind of 
men who can make decisions based on accurate 
knowledge of correct principlesand modern methods. 


LaSalle Experts Will Train 
You By Mail 


You can get LaSalle training while you hold your 
present job. A few hours a week of your outside 





who must manage 
others. Your course 
completed, you are 
ready to take your 
place among men oj 
long experience, 
Enrolled with 
LaSalle, you not only 
get the benefit of 
thoroinstruction from 
experts, but you are 
entitled to the use of 
our consulting sery- 
ice, which brings free 
advice from our staf 
on any business prob- 
lem whenever you 
need such assistance, 


Which Training Do You Want? 


Mark with X in the coupon the course which inter- 
ests you and we will send catalogs and full informa- 
tion about fees, terms, etc.; also our famous book, 
**Ten Years’ Promotion in One,’’ which has started 
more than 270,000 ambitious men on the road tesuc- 
cess. Makethisa day ofaction by sending couponnow 
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Patty Squares It 


By Howard Wheeler 


If you like a girl who can be 
delight in this very modern 


ICK CARR stood resolutely be 
fore the house physician ol a 


little red brick hospital in Neuilly, 


just outside the gates of Paris. Not 
once, not even during the long taxi 
ride from the city, had he changed the 
position of the bundle he held in his 

5 Hle was hout hat or over 
coal 


int | 
GOit KiOW 


‘No,” he was saying, “| 


who she is. But she’s an American gu 
he’s soing to die if you don't take 
fter her right now. My name is Carr. 
I'm an accredited correspondent. You 


look me up.” He hesitated, hunt 


ing vainly for some response in th do. 
ir’s face. Then he went on, hea llong, 
“I've got money, a lot of it.” He had 
world perhaps a thousand 
care what it 


the whole 
“T don’t 
the money, my boy,” the 
doctor cut in. “It’s the 
is not a a bed in the whole 
one in my 


francs. 

“It’s not 
fact that there 
room, not 
place except the own 
room. 

“Well, that'll do, won’t it?” 

Give the credit. He 
smiled. And his hesitation was only 
for the briefest moment. Then he 
pushed a button. 


weary doctor 


And that’s how Patty came to make 
her fight from the iron cot of the house 


WITTMACK 


a dead game sport, you will 
story of a very modern girl. 


physician of the red brick 
Neuilly. 


hospital at 


Patty is my niece. That is, she is 


not really my niece. She calls me 
“Uncle Rod”; that’s all. My family 
has becn family doctor to her family for 
ge € on 1 continue the tradition 
\Vh he persists in ull ” 1 don't 
\\ She at le 1 ubDi¢ Once 

in convincing me that it was no us¢ 
ying to persuade her cha»ge it to 


course, is short for **Pa- 
‘Patricia” has always been 
James Conroy 
Yes, “Pig Lron’ 


want to be 


Parker family. 


contemptu 
Only Parke 
just rich,, and 
y human, daring, dogged, and a 
hard hitter. He lost his wife just after 
Patty came. Some thought him hard 
when he said that if Ed and Carter, his 
two husky boys, hadn’t volunteered the 
day we went in, he’d have kicked them 
both into a uniform. But he wasn't. 
He’s square. He holds his head high. 
He’s proud of his boys. He adores 
Patty. 
You would think he would have tried 
to dissuade Patty when she made up 


you 
ous of the vulgar rich. 
isn't vulgar. He is 

mughty 
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her mind to go, too. On the day she 
left Chicago for New York, she went 
up to Parker’s office. She looked trim 
and capable in her motor-corps uni- 
form; her hair, that has always made 
me think of evening sunlight on broken 
water as it plays about her eager little 
face, was hidden beneath her service 
cap. She stood stiffly at attention, and 
gave her father a mock salute. 

“I’m off, dad,” she said steadily. 

Parker arose a little heavily. For a 
moment his hands rested on her shoul- 
ders as he held her off, searching her 
face. He released her presently, and 
held out his big, hard hand. It was 
more like a man’s grip she gave him. 

“Good-by, Patricia,” he said gravely ; 
“and good fortune. 
who you are.” 

“T shall not forget, father,” she said. 
“Good-by.” And with that she was off. 

That’s Patty. And that’s Pig Iron 


Always remember 


Parker. 
It was more than a year and a half 
later that Dick Carr found her in a 


little hotel in the Rue Moliére. Carr 
had no earthly business being in the joy- 
mad crowds of Paris on Armistice Day. 
He was carrying a couple of cracked 
ribs, only half mended. I know about 
the ribs because it happened that it was 
I who patched him up, a scant month 
before, in the long, low shed of rough 
boarding, not far from 
Marne, cailed a hospital. 

We were fast friends by the time I 
had him on his feet. 


Chalons sur 


He was in ban- 


dages when he left the hospital. I pre- 
sume he was in bandages in Paris. 


Whether he was or not, it’s a fact that 
he was in a_ high-powered machine 
headed for the city at six o’clock on 
the morning of the armistice. And it 
was a dull ache in his side that drove 
him into the shelter of a third-rate hotel 
in the Rue Moliére. He had no more 
than hung cap and coat on a peg than 
the Frenchwoman who ran the place 
dropped some remark about an Ameri- 
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can girl upstairs in the 
very ill.” 

Dickie was out in the cold lobby and 
up two flights of stairs, and had found 
the room before the Frenchwoman had 
reached the first landing. He went in 
at a faint response to his knock. He 
had a swift impression of a_ small, 
flushed face; delicately curved lips, 
parted and dry; eyes dark, and burning 
with fever. 

“You're sick, littke American girl,” 
he said, as he laid a hand on one of 
hers. “My name’s Carr. I’m just an 
American reporter. You don’t know 
me, but I’m going to take you out of 
here. I want you to leave it all to me. 
You will, won’t you?” 

Patty’s eyes answered him gratefully. 
Hard, grinding hours, night and day, 
with the ambulance, in dressing  sta- 
tions, anywhere strong young arms and 
a stout young heart could help, had 
drained reserve almost to the very bot- 
tom. When pneumonia hit, it hit hard. 
The first day of a week’s leave had 
brought her to Paris. She had dragged 
herself through weary hours before she 
could find so much as a bed. She knew 
no one to whom to turn. The second 
day brought the armistice, the fever, 
and Dickie. She knew, as the French- 
woman had said, that she was 
very ill, and didn’t seem to care. 

When Carr left, she closed her eyes. 
She had seen so much. She had tried 
so hard. Now the memories of it all 
raced across her vision like some crazy 
motion picture. 
fully tired. 
to cough. 

She knew that Dickie had come back. 
She heard his low orders to somebody 
who was with him, something about 
clothes, and a valise. She made-no pro- 
test when, swathed in the bed cover- 
ings, she was lifted into arms _ that 
seemed at once strangely gentle and 
strong. 

It was a heartbreaking fight, Patty’s. 


hotel, “very, 


very, 


She was tired, woe- 
And it hurt, dreadfully, 








all 


e- 
ly, 


ck. 
(ly 
ut 
ro- 
er- 
lat 
nd 





1 got the story of it 
straight from Dickie 
only the other day. 
And he knows, | be- 
cause, in violation of 
every rule of the hos- 
pital, he watched it 
from a chair by the 
bedside, from which he 
could be moved neither 
by coaxing, threat, nor 
promise. He put his 
position flatly : 

‘That kid’s been in 
the Ambulance,” he as- 
serted. “I’m: in her 
corner, now. I’m back- 
ing her. She wants me 
} 


And _— confirmation 
came from Patty in 
the ghost of a smile 
which touched her 
parched lips. So he 
watched all that night 
and into the next twi- 
light, sitting beside her 
bed, seareely taking his 
hand from the clasp of 
her hot, slender fingers. 
lle could have wept as 
he watched the tossing 
of her head and tried 
in his clumsy way to 
smooth the rebeljious 
tangle of burnished 
gold; Could have 
praved with each la- 
bored breath which 
came and went with a 


little gasp through the 


tenderly curved lips. 
But he didn’t. He 
moving only so much 
manded, or to search 
doctor or the nurse 
death back. 
He had no _ sense 
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“No, I don’t know who she is. But she’s an American girl, and 


she’s going to die if you don’t take after her right now.” 
z P Bs 


just sat there, watched, though a night and a day had 
as necessity de- passed. He saw the doctor bend over 
the face of the and search the face on the pillow. He 
as they fought caught a flash of triumph in the nar- 

rowed eyes. Or was it? It was as 
of discomfort, though his heart stood still. He saw 


weariness, or the flight of time. It the doctor straighten up and turn to 


might have been an 


hour that he the nurse; smile wearily; stretch luxu 
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riously. He was conscious that the 
fingers in his hand had relaxed. He 
glanced down at the bed. Her eyes 
were closed. The dreadful color had 
left her cheeks and her throat. Her 
breath came softly. He raised his eyes 
to the doctor. 

“She is going to get well?’ he whis- 
pered. 

“To be sure!” 

Dickie rose stiffly. 
door. 

“T’m going to blubber, doctor,” he 
said thickly. “I guess I'd better do it 
outside.” 


He tiptoed to the 


When Carr left the hospital in the 
cold, drab drizzle of that late after- 
noon, his emotions were complex and 
new to him; nor had he any inelina- 
tion to study them. The slip of a girl 
he had come to think of as a “sweet, 
game little kid” had won through. 
That was all that mattered just then, 
and the picture of her as she lay there 
during those dreadful hours was viv- 
idly before him. He was well past the 
gates, still coatless and bareheaded, and 
into the Avenue de la Grande Armée 
before it came to him that he knew not 
so much as her name. He had never 
even heard her speak. Oh, well, he 
would find out all about her to-morrow, 
or the next day. 
him for a little 
produced a new 
thrill. 

How could he know that at that very 
moment there was waiting for him at 
his hotel a cabled order which would 
send him on his way toward Coblenz 
that night? 


Maybe she could see 
while. 
and 


The thought 
unaccountable 


Il. 


It was fate leading Patty on, when 
she informed me that I was to take her 
to lunch. I had not seen her for weeks, 
had hardly seen her at all, in fact, since 
they had brought her home, almost in 


time for Christmas. And 


now the 
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leaves along Michigan boulevard were 
in full bud. 

I think she had never been quite so 
good to look at as, a little out of breath, 
she came hurrying into the lobby of 
the Blackstone. 

“Oh, I’m late!” she cried as she saw 
me coming toward her. “I’m sorry, 
truly.” And she looked up at me as 
though she really was. 
bear, Uncle Rod?” 

I knew what she was talking about, 
of course. It was her hat. It was a 
plain, unadorned, sort of little hood 
thing, made up of blue and white silk 
stripes that came low in the back and 
tied around under her chin, covering up 


“But isn’t it a 


every bit of her hair, even her ears. 
“That would be my judgment—a 
bear,” I replied as judiciously as I 
could. She was altogether bewitching. 
And I told her so. 
“Let’s 


ished.” 


eat,” she said. “I’m fam- 

“Showing that you’re human, after 
all,” I observed as we found a table, 
“and not just a mirage in a baby bon- 
net.” 

“Showing that I had only a cup of 
coffee and a graham cracker for break- 
fast, you mean!” 

I groaned. 

“It’s more or less expensive here, 
too,” I said. “Why pick on me?” 

She laughed then, as I had hoped 
she would, that adorable, throaty little 
laugh of hers which reminds one of 
water bubbling over smooth, round peb- 
bles high up in the hills somewhere. 
She studied me _ through 
lids before she answered: 


half-closed 


“I just wanted to see you, I guess, 
Uncle Rod. 
factory when I have something new 
and want to be admired. Do I really 
look well?” 

“IT said ‘adorable, if I 
That’s accurate, if inadequate. 
theless “y 


You’re always so satis- 


recollect. 
Never- 
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| was interrupted by the arrival of 
the waiter. 

“Scrumptious!” Patty approved, 
when | had finished with the order. 
“You were about to say something.” 

“What about ?” 

“| imagine some sort of reservation 
about the way I look.” 

“Oh, yes.” I scrutinized her coldly. 
“It's the—the lid. I wouldn’t call it a 
hat.” 

“Don’t you like it? 


” 


I thought you 
said—— 

“It’s fetching, absolutely devastating, 
Patty. But why in the world do you 
want to hide something beneath it that 
is ten times better to look at?” 

| should have known that I was on 
dangerous ground, I suppose. I knew 
that the glorious cloud of gold which 
had been Patty’s was gone. The last 
time I had called for an evening with 
her and her father, she had laughed 
when I rumpled the tight little ringlets 
that had begun to cling to her head and 
around her ears and the back of her 
neck. Manlike, I did not dream that 
she was sensitive. 

“Oh, Uncle Rod, don’t! I hate it! 
| hate it!” I felt that she was danger- 
ously near to tears, and I hastened to 
make good my stupidity. 

“I’m sorry. Forgive me, Patty. I 
didn’t know.” 

“Of course, you didn’t. I’m vain, 
and silly.” And now she was smiling, 
scolding. “But don’t you know I’m 
full grown? Do you think I want to 
be a ‘short-haired woman’ ?” 

“God forbid!” I exclaimed fervently. 

“Well!” said Patty. “Now tell me 
something interesting.” 

And just because my mind was full 
of it, and because, just at the moment, 
I could think of nothing else which 
might amuse her, I told her about 
Dickie Carr and that morning’s scene 
at the club, never dreaming that Dickie 
was “the .darling American boy” who 
had found her in Paris; never suspect- 


ing that Patty had anything to do with 
Dickie’s having confided to me that he 
had “chucked the correspondent thing” 
and was going to “grab something 
worth while and camp right here in 
Chicago for keeps.” 

“What did you say his name was?” 
Patty interrupted, when I was describ- 
ing how he had breezed into my office 
early that very morning to find out 
whether I was the doctor who had 
patched him up. 

“Carr,” I said; “Richard Joseph 
Carr.” And I smiled. 

“Oh!” said Patty, her eyes very 
bright. 

“He is, or rather was, a war cor- 
respondent. You’ve heard of him, no 
doubt.” 

“IT don’t 
now ?” 


remember. What’s he 
He was on his 
way, as I gathered it, to serve warning 
on a newspaper—I've forgotten which 
one—that he’s decided to be managing 
editor there.” 

“He must be—delightful.” 

‘All of that, Patty,” I assured her. 
“He wasn’t altogether clear, though. 
Maybe he was glad to see me. It 
seems that he’s been back only three 
or four days. Threw up his job the 
first day, hopped the next train out, and 
wired back to his New York office that 
Horace Greeley was right.” 

“How funny! He must be quite a 
precipitate young man,” said Patty 
severely. 


“I’m not quite sure. 


“That’s the queer part. He’s not. 
There was something back of it all. 
He said something about a letter, if | 
recollect; and, it seems to me, some- 
thing else about an ogre who eats sev- 
enteen live reporters every morning be- 
fore breakfast. I think that was it.” 

At that Patty’s laugh bubbled up 
again. 


“How ridiculous! What else?” 


“Well, you see I had asked him to 
walk with me down to the athletic club. 
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[ had an appointment there. His con 


versation was more or less sketchy. It 


seems that as he was going through the 


mail that had been held for him in 
New York, he came upon a letter 

and it seems to me that that’s where he 
mentioned the ogre—which caused 
what appears to have amounted to a 


brain storm.” 

“*T took one look at that letter,’ he 
told me, ‘and went through the door 
and out into the cold, cold world like 
I’d come out of a gun.’ 


“*And what are you doing in Chi- 
cago?’ I asked him. 
“*Tooking for a goddess with hair 


of spun gold,’ he replied. 

“T hope you find her, | 
him. 

“Oh, I’ve found her, don’t worry!’ 
And he did some jig step or other be- 
fore he fell into step again. ‘And to- 
night I’m going to climb Olympus in 
a chariot of fire.’ ” 

“A bit mixed in his figures, I should 


assured 


Magazine 


she said steadily. 


“Tm off, dad, 


say,” Patty observed. “‘What do you 
suppose he meant ?” 
“(Going to call on his girl in a taxi, 
I surmise. But he won't.” 
‘He .won’t?” Patty’s eyes were 
round. “Fiow interesting! Why not!’ 
“Well, for one thing, he’s got to fight 
_ 


Clarence Betts to a finish at the clu 


“He’s—got—to—do—what?” 
Patty’s interest was 


It’s 


I was flattered. 
so patent. I like to interest Patty. 
not always easy. 

“You Betts, I 
“He was in France, if I 


’ 


think,” I went 


remein- 


know 
on. 
ber.’ 
“At least I know about him,” said 
Patty, with an inflection which might 
have meant anything. ‘Yes, I danced 
with him once, at Rice’s. I don’t think 
like him.” 
“Something about his eyes?” 
“Maybe; I don’t remember.” 
“Eyes, I guess. That’s what Dickie 
said. And it’s probably true, what he 
told me: that if Betts’ eves hadn’t been 
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ht 
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little and black and set close together, 
the two of them would never have gone 
out into the drizzle of the Rue Cambon 
to settle a quarrel started in a restau- 
rant.” 

“There’s no denying that Mr. Letts’ 
eyes are that way,” Patty observed 
thoughtfully. “What happened ?” 

“A silly sort of quarrel, Carr said. 
He wasn’t specific. Lut it seems that 
Betts dropped something that Carr can’t 
forgive nor forget. They would have 
finished it in the street, but the police 
interfered. Of course, I didn’t know 
a thing in the world about it all when 
| saw: Betts in the cardroom at the 
club. You can imagine my consterna- 
tion when, as I introduced the two, 
Carr ignored Betts’ outstretched hand.” 

“How silly!” 

| rose to Dickie’s defense. 

‘*|.don't think he thought, Patty. He 
hesitated, surprised, I suppose, to run 
into Betts; and after he had hesitated, 
it was too late. betts just grinned. 
‘I've met Mr. Carr before.’ he said. 
‘Fact is, L just missed giving him a 
spanking, once.’ His voice was pretty 
loud. I saw Dickie color, and I took 
him by the arm. It was awkward.” 

“Imagine it!’ said Patty. “What 
happened then?” 

“Why, however mad he was, Carr 
didn’t turn a hair. He just turned to 
me and said, cool as a cucumber, ‘Mr. 
Betts’ memory is at fault, doctor. His 
fleetness of foot was all that once pre- 
vented our settling a difference of con- 
viction.” And before I could drag Carr 
away, goaded on, perhaps, by the chal- 
lenge he read in Dickie’s eyes, Betts 
had said it.” 

“What was it, Uncle Rod? Can you 
tell me?” 

“Why. yes. As I recall it, it was 
this: ‘And my conviction, as I told vou 
once before, was and is that you are 
one of those whose bravery showed best 
after the war was over—a slacker.’” 

“Why!” Patty gasped. “How per- 


fectly disgraceful! And he — your 
guest!” 

“Exactly. I don’t know what would 
have happened, if it hadn’t been for 
Gates—Tubby Gates, you know.” 

“He’s a dear.” 

“And a diplomat. He came oozing 
out of the circle that had gathered, and 
got his blessed corpulent self between 
the two men. ‘It looks to me,’ he said 
in his slow way, ‘that you two have 
got something here that can only be 
settled one way. I suggest that a 
proper and convenient place would be 
the gymnasium, with everythin’ regu- 
lar and accordin’ t’ the book.” 

Patty, who had been leaning forward 
eagerly, slumped back in her chair. 

“Why, Rodney!” It was rarely that 
she dropped the “uncle.” “How dis- 
gustingly primitive! When are they 
going to 

“To-night.” 

“And you said 

“To a finish; yes. Carr made that 
his only condition.” 

“Really? He’s a good boxer, then?” 

“Not that I know of. I wish I knew. 
I'd feel better about it. Probably he 
knows what the average boy knows 
about the game, together with what he 
has picked up in camps and at the front. 
I asked him and he started to tell me, 
as we were leaving. Then, in the midst 
of the conversation, he shot through the 
door.” 

Patty smiled. ‘‘What do vou suppose 
made him leave in such a hurry?” 

“T guess he just remembered his date 
with the goddess.” 

Patty poked thoughtfully at her ice. 
I couldn’t see her eyes. 

“But, Uncle Rod,” she said presently. 
“Clarence Betts is a prize fighter, isn’t 
he?” 

I wondered where she had heard that. 
Patty’s fund of information is some- 
times breath-taking. 

“Oh, no,” I replied; “not exactly 
that. He’s pretty good, though. He’s 
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represented the club a few times in 
tournaments. He'd be one of the best, 
only he’s slow.” 

“Slow ?” 

“Yes; strong, but slow. 
good many other 
has one great weakness.” 


And like a 
big, slow men, he 

Patty’s chin was cupped in her palms 
now. 

*Telegraphs his leads, you mean?” 

| regarded her with amazement, not 


unmixed with admiration. This 


was 
Patty, with a vengeance! 
“Precisely,” I managed to say. “but, 


Patty, where on earth—— 

“Why, Carter and I used to box all 
the time. Dad Dad is 
simply crazy about it. But you know 


: 
coached me. 


that.” 
| did, as a matter of 
knew that 


tact. 


\nd | 


Jim Parker was, at fifty o1 


thereabouts, still a dangerous man with 


1 


he gloves that was how he kept in 
condition, and boasted of it. 

Patty glanced at the watch on lh 
Wrist. 


“Gracious, Uncle Rod, it’s late! And 


I’m due at a meeting, too. It was 
lovely of you, the lunch. And the story 

why, it’s melodrama!” 

\ e were making our way out, she 
asked: 

eX 


friend, Mr. Carr 
has a chance, then?” 


You think your 
you think he 

“Why, I don’t know; yes, what with 
Betts’ and t 


seems a bit out of cone 


slowness, e fact that he 
tion. He’s gO 
a big private stock and has been hitting 
it pretty 

yes, 7 Patty said. 
We were outside now, and I had haled 
a taxi. 


} 
1 
1: ‘ 
11 lt 


freely, I judge.” 
have heard so,” 


“Thank you so much,” she said 


as I held the door open. “You're a 
dear, Uncle Rod, and I think I am 
going to let you come to my wed 
ding.” 


“Patty!” I exclaimed. “You aren't 
going to 

l ean't 
though 





tell, yet.” 
deliberating, 


she replied as 


her foot on the 
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step; “but I have a premonition.” And 
she blew me a kiss as she was driven 
away. 

I shall know all the things 
which Patty was revolving in her pretty 
head during that luncheon. But I have 
gathered together the essentials of what 
immediately 


never 


followed. 

\bout the time | imagined her pre- 
siding at her meeting, she was perched 
on the edge of her father’s desk in his 
private office. 

“Daddy,” 
going to take four minutes. 
you to put 


she was saying, ‘I am only 
But I want 
your mind on what. I am 
going to ask you.” 

“Vll do my best, Patricia,” 
“But t 
[’d better te 
‘arr had me on the telephone this 


he asstired 
1 " ae ] . ° : : 

her. irst, before it slips my mind, 
ll you that our young friend 
( 


morning to say that he can’t 


self of your kind itation for this 
evening 

Your iavitation, if you please, 
Patty correcte ‘You wrote the Ie I 
and named the time, didn’t you?’ 

“Oe. Ar’ 

‘Why, of com you did [ only 
suggested. What excuse did he give?” 

“Well, he seemed to be a little bit 
scattered. tle said something about a 
beastly lund he had made, a 
LOPE | o b tO ven 


y. “I am sure 
You weren't a 


ogre, were you, dad?” 


“T’m not sure what an ogre would 
do in the circumstances; but I told him 
we'd be glad to see him some other 


time, when his engagements might not 
be so pressing.” 

“Oh, dear!” 
you 


fear 
didn't 


sighed Patty. “I 
after all. You 
say any particular time?” 
“Of course not. Why should [?” 
“You shouldn’t, I guess. 
great consequence, anyway. 
what brought me in.” 
“Just. one question, you said.” 


were one, 


It’s of no 
Now about 





uld 


im 
not 
ear 


In’t 


no 
out 
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“It’s fetching, absolutely devastating, Patty. 


But why in the world do you want to hide 


something beneath it that is ten times better to look at?” 


“Yes. It’s hypothetical 

“I’m afraid of it, then, Patty.” 

“You won't be afraid of this one.” 
Patty drew a long breath. “Daddy, 
suppose you were a young man—oh, 
say about twenty-five or six—with only 
what knowledge of boxing you had 
picked up in school; you know, just 
putting on the gloves for fun, as Carter 
does, and suppose you should find your- 
self matched with a bigger man—well, 
say fifteen or twenty pounds bigger— 
who had had lots of experience and 
who would really be a great heavy- 


weight except for his slowness and a 
weakness for telegraphing his leads.” 
Here Parker glanced sharply at his 
daughter, but he did not interrupt. 
“But suppose, all the same,” Patty 
went on, “that this man was known as 
a hard hitter and pretty dangerous, 
though a little soft from drinking and 
that sort of thing. And suppose you 
were to have to fight this man to a fin- 
ish and you knew that he was deter- 
mined to win. What would you do?” 
Now I happen to know that one of 
the fine things about Jim Parker is that 
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he believes in his daughter absolutely. 
Not even when she was a superactive 
child did he ever subject her to ridicule, 
or make little of the fancies of 
eager mind. So she learned to come 
to him with anything. And _ perhaps 
that’s one reason why she is the fine, 
clean girl that she is. 

This time Varker smiled. But what- 
ever his conjectures, he asked no ques- 


her 


tions. Patty would tell him what was 
back of it all, some time. He just 
tilted back in his chair and gazed at 


the ceiling. 

“That’s sure a tough one, daughter,” 
he said. “Shoot it again.” 

Patty did, counting heavily on her 
father’s lively interest in things pugilis- 
tic. And vain, for fol- 
lowed, I am told, a vivid five-minute 
lecture on the gentle art of fisticuffs 
of which, unfortunately, there is no 
direct record. 


not in there 


ITI. 


Now Pig lron Parker is a busy man, 
and direct. 

Dickie Carr had found this out for 
himself. When he turned away from 
the telephone after his brief conversa- 
tion with Parker, he was disgusted with 
himself and the world in general. He 
had done badly. He slumped down on 
the edge of his bed and gloomily tried 
to think of the next thing to do. There 
didn’t seem to be any next thine. He 
had broken one engagement, and didn’t 
have another. The world, in spite of 
the bright spring sunshine streaming 
through the window, had suddenly gone 
a sickly gray. 

He took his hat and descended to the 
lobby of the hotel, telling himself that 
he was going for a walk. Out on the 
street, a café sign reminded him that 
he had had nothing to eat, and it was 
nearly noon. He entered the restau- 
rant and tried to put his mind on a 
substantial breakfast. He ate, but 
somehow good food had lost its relish. 
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He took all the time he could. He 
wished the evening would come. Out- 
side again, he wandered aimlessly about 
the busy streets until a sense of physi- 
cal weariness turned him in the diree- 
tion of his hotel. He must be reason- 
ably fit when he toed the scratch to- 
night. By the time he reached the hotel, 
he was sick and tired of himself, and 
of the endless rehearsal of how differ- 
ent everything would have been if he 
hadn’t made an ass of himself. 

He was mildly 
handed 


curious when the 
letters. One 
was small, and square, and bore a spe- 
cial-delivery stamp. The other was 
long and white, and had come by mes- 
senger. 


clerk him two 


I don’t know what was in the smaller 
letter. I know only that it was the one 
that Dickie opened first, and that it 
raised him suddenly from the depths 
of gloom that almost 
up to the moment he entered the ring 
that night, his engagement with Letts 
seemed to be of the most trivial impor- 
tance to him. 


to such heights 


I remember how I raged. 
“For God’s sake, Carr,’ I pleaded, 
“can’t you realize that you've got a 
fight on your hands with a man who 
carries a mule’s kick in either hand?” 

“Sure, doctor. 
This way.” 


I'll knock him dead! 
And he made a wild swing 
in my direction. “Oh, it’s a great little 
old world, doctor!” 

He was hopeless. You can gather 
was in the note. 
Patty says it was, as a matter of fact, 
most formal. I haven’t a doubt of it. 

The other letter hangs framed in 
Dickie’s study. So it is, in a way, pub- 
lic property. It is an extraordinary 
letter; in the light of what followed it, 
the most extraordinary letter I have 
ever read, 


for yourself what 


You are a stranger in Chicago, a stranger 
in my club, and you will be a stranger among 
the men who will watch you to-night. You 
will have no advisers, while your opponent 
will have plenty of them. So, though I may 
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be of no use to you, | have constituted my- 
seli one, realizing that you may have for- 
goticn more about boxing than | shall ever 
know. But on the chance that the fact is 
the other way about, permit me the fol- 
lowing: 

“The following comprised five closely 
typed pages which, save for certain 
mechanical imperfections and the 
purcly local treatment of subject mat 
ter, might have come from some man- 
ual of the prize ring. The pages con- 
tained a study of Betts, his condition, 
his psychology, his weaknesses; and 
they outlined, in rather startling detail 
and with convincing directness and 
clearness, a very definite plan of battle. 
Phe typing was rather bad, the punctu 
ation far from perfect. The pages 
were spotted with the smudges of many 
erasures, especially in one section, 
which dealt with the advantages of 
“playing for the wind.” Having dem 
onstrated the advisability of attack de 
livered here, the self-appointed mentor 
wound up with a minute description of 


he blows which may be used as oppor 
tunity offers. The writer concluded: 
Don't let him hurry you. Don’t let your 


audience hurry you. Keep out of his way 


until 4 see your chance 


ou Then, when you 
hit hard 


The last word was heavily under- 
scored. The letter was signed “A Well- 
wisher.”” 


| ran the flat of my thumb down the 
length of the scar in Dick Carr’s right 
side. He winced; not much, but a 
little. 

“What's the matter, Carr? 
hurt?” I asked. 

“No. Tickled.” But I knew he lied. 
I am not a doctor for nothing. | 
finally got it out of him. He had taken 
no sort of care of himself once he was 
out of the hospital. Two of the broken 
ribs had not knitted properly. He had 
had to have them broken again, only a 
couple of months ago. I urged him not 
to go on with his quarrel. 


Did that 


“You should have told me,” I in- 
sisted. “I'll explain. 
bie.” 

“Responsible hell!” he scoffed. “And 
have them and him say I welshed? 
That you and | framed it up together? 
Say !” 


I'll be responsi- 


| went over him carefully, every inch 
of him. He was sound; splendidly fit, 
and hard, except for those ribs. He 
was right, though. 
way out. 

“ll worry about those ribs,’ I said 
as I left him. 

“Don’t do it,” he advised. “Nobody 
but a boob would want to hit me there, 
on the right side. 


I could not see a 


Besides I’m not go 
ing to let him hit me at all. So for- 
get it.” 

[ went out, | fear, wagging my head. 
[ didn’t like the business, hadn’t liked 
it from the first. An accident would 
be awful. The club was, I presumed, 
breaking the law. That was why I had 
insisted upon examining both men. 
Betts, | found, was in better trim than 
I supposed; he was a little soft, but 
appallingly big and muscular still. It 
was all silly, preposterous. Yet what 
was there to do? 

\ll this was passing in my mind as 
[ made my way out through the lobby 
and back toward the gymnasium. The 
great room was already filling. The 
admission was by ticket, issued to 
members only. There was to be no 
raised platform. The regulation ring 
had been roped off in the center of 
the floor which was covered inside the 
ropes with padded canvas. Two rows 
of chairs set well back, leaving a wide, 
open space outside the ring, extended 
entirely around the gymnasium, beneath 
the elevated indoor track. A_ single 
row of chairs had been placed around 
the inner edge of the track. These 
were filling, too. 

Somehow I preferred a point of ob- 
servation out of the glare of the big 
are lights swung low over the ring. I 
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*Good man, Carr! 


Take your time. 


mounted the iron steps that led onto the 
track and found a chair overlooking 


the ring. 
Dickie came in first. Gates was with 
him. He looked anything but profes- 


sional. Instead of the bright-hued bath 
robe of prize-ring tradition, he had 
thrown over his shoulders the light tan 
spring topcoat he had worn from the 
hotel. There was a murmur of 
amusement, but he seemed not to 
notice it. 

Except for his bandaged hands there 
was little about Dickie to suggest the 
modern gladiator. I watched him with 
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Don’t forget that letter!” called Patty. 


no little anxiety as he chatted with 


Gates. I couldn’t hear what they were 
saying. I saw Carr shake his head 
once, and Gates shrugged. Dickie 


raised a bandaged hand and inspected 
it, turning his fist this way and that. 
Then with a wry smile and a little nod 
to Gates, he crawled through the ropes 
and stood leaning against them easily. 
I got a better-look at him then. Was 
the youngster utterly without nerves? 
I knew better. He was, rather, a bun- 
dle of nervous energy. Yet at that mo- 
ment there was nothing that I could 
find, in expression, color, or pose which 
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betrayed anything but a steadiness and 
coolness amounting almost to a de- 
tached unconcern. I marveled. 

How could a man like Carr, intense, 
high-strung as | knew him to be, come 
up to an ordeal like this one without 
some nervousness or dread? It could 
not be all physical courage. Men who 
are finely organized feel pain, and dread 

They suffer when they are hurt. 
rhey -are not born fighting men with 
tough fiber and blunt sensibilities. \Was 
this steadiness, then, just buoyant health 
and clean living? Or was it the ex- 
pression of some youthful philosophy 
evolved from the necessity of accepting 
life as it came? 

My speculations were cut short by 
‘he tardy entrance of Betts. Dickie 
watched him as he heaved his big bulk 
into the ring. But he gave no sign of 


recognition, Tubby Gates climbed in, 
followed by Harry Lee, the physical 
director, Lee carried two pairs of 


gloves. He passed one pair to Gates, 
Dickie shook off his coat and tossed it 
to the floor outside the ring. As he 
turned and stood waiting for Gates to 
adjust his gloves, his right side was to- 
ward me. The bayonet scar stood out 
vividly, a great irregular J, red and 
ugly. 

I distinctly heard a smothered “Oh!” 
at my left, an exclamation like a quick 
intake of breath. I glanced around 
curiously. I saw a youth in a loose- 
fitting Norfolk jacket. At first I 
thought I knew him from the contour 
of his profile and from the way his 
blond hair was plastered, wet, straight 
back from his forehead. Then of a 
sudden I knew. It was Patty! 

How I stifled the exclamation which 
would have betrayed her, I don’t know. 
The buzz of talk had stopped and it 
Was very quiet in the gymnasimu. I 
heard Gates: 

“You men know the rules. You have 
agreed that you are to have no han- 
dlers, no assistance of any kind between 


rounds. You are to break at Mr. Lee’s 
orders. I will call time. You are 
ready? Then go.” 

My emotions, could they be re- 
corded, might be interesting reading. 
I watched Dickie Carr go through that 
first round untouched, surprise and re- 
lief mixed with my. consciousness that 
Patty, little, sensitive Patty, was there 
at my side, watching it. Why? How? 
I had no notion. It was madness, I 
kept telling myself even as | watched. 
Ii she should be discovered—— | 
dared not think of it. And always, out 
there under the white glare of the arc 
light, there was Dickie Carr; serious, 
cool, watchful, active, but a novice. 

Carr seemed very slight and white, 
too, beside the knotty bulk of Betts. 
But I reminded myself that the con- 
trast was deceptive; that he was one 
of those men who are much _ heavier 
than they look, either dressed or 
stripped down to trunks as he was. 
The long muscles which rippled under 
the fine white skin were of the kind 
which do not bulge or bunch. but 
there was power, I knew, in the wide, 
sloping shoulders, in the lean back, the 
long arms and slender legs. If only 
he knew how to use it. Did he? | 
watched, trying to forget Patty. He 
moved lightly, easily. He was watch- 
ful, cautious. His eyes he kept fixed 
on Bett’s ceaselessly. 

I have no clear recollection of the 
details of that first round. Betts led 
once or twice, tentatively, and missed. 
Then he rushed. It seemed to me that 
Dickie had stepped aside almost before 
Betts had started. I recall how Betts 
followed him, in a half crouch, trying 
to force him against the ropes. When, 
finally, he set himself and swung his 
wicked right, Dickie stepped inside the 
blow. I heard the impact of a glove 
and saw with relief that a protecting 
forearm had stopped a hooked left. At 
the break, Betts tried his left again; but 
Carr was clear once more in mid-ring. 
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“He’s fast, but he doesn’t know any- 
thing,” I heard the man at my right 


say. Then Betts’ head bobbed back 
sharply. “He knows a little, but not 
much,” my neighbor: amended. “He 


can’t hurt Bettsy with a straight left.” 
“Just for the satisfaction of slapping 
your face.” I heard Dickie say it, dis- 
tinctly. Then Gates called time. 
The subdued din of voices rose again. 
“Don’t let rile 
somebody “You've got him!” 
Under the protecting voices | 


him you, Bettsy!” 
shouted. 
leaned 
toward Patty, my lips close to her ear. 

“Patty, for God’s sake! did 
you get here ?” 


| low 


leaned far over the 
track railing and, cupping her mouth 
with her hands to make her voice carry, 


For answer she 


she called down to Carr, who was lean- 
ing against the ropes in his corner, not 
twenty-five feet away: 

“Good man, Carr! Take your time. 
Don’t forget that letter!” 


Dickie glanced up, and flashed a 
quick smile of understanding. I doubt 
if he saw Patty, for the next instant 


she was leaning back, speaking to me. 


“VW ith a 


guardedly, 


ticket, of course,” sh said 
without turning directly to 
ward me. “Phoned for one. Carter 


belongs. Carter’s away. I’m Carter.” 
“You're mad! I managed to whis 
“You'll be——” 

“Not if you'll hush up. 


on his side?” 


per. 


What’s that 


“Bayonet!” 


And _ time called; the 


was noise 

stopped, and there was Dickie again 
down! 

It had happened in mid-ring. Betts 

had rushed and swung, and the sheer 

impact of the blow had sent Dickie 


reeling across the ring before he fell 
sprawling in a neutral corner. Yet I 
had an impression, almost photographic 
in its vividness, that Betts’ glove had 
landed high; that Dickie’s head had 
rolled with the blow, had not gone back 
with that paralyzing snap which means 
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1 
tne 


Strangely 


enough | kept 
telling myself tl 
as | watched him. 


he raised 


himself on one 
knee, | knew he was _ not 
hurt. I saw his eyes. He took 
his time. 

When he rose, it was with a spring 
which carried him clear of the ropes 
and to the center of the ring. There 
was a cut over his cheek bone. There 
was a light exchange in mid-ring, with 
no damage done on either side. Sud- 


denly Carr’s left shot out again and 
took Betts squarely on the mouth. 
The blow, though not a heavy one, 
seemed to madden the larger man. 
Perhaps he had been sure that Carr 
was through, and struck in a moment 
of blind passion. At any rate he 
crouched, feinted with a hooked right. 
and swung his left solidly to Carr’s sore 


side. ‘I suppose the blow was legitimate 


enough. In fact, I know it was. But 
it was not a game man’s blow. A low 
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“T haven’t the least idea what you are talking about, Mr. Carr,” she said. Dickie looked 
long into her eyes. What he found there, only he knows. 


murmur of disapproval stirred over 
the gymnasium as_ Dickie sagged, 
straightened, and fell into a clinch. 
Even from where I sat, I could see the 
involuntary twitching of the muscles of 
his back and over his ribs. He was 
hurt. But he kept his head, protecting 
his body and jaw cleverly as Betts 
wrestled him about the ring. Both 
missed short blows as they broke away. 
Dickie backed off, breathing hard. 
There was something in his eyes I had 


never before seen, a hard glitter; and 
his mouth was a straight white line. 
My heart sank as I saw Betts come 
on again; fairly stopped as Dickie, this 
time, stood his ground. I saw Betts 
start his crushing right. So must have 
Carr, for he ducked neatly, and with 
legs spread wide, drove left and right 
into Betts’ flabby midsection. 

“That hurt!” I heard the man next 
me mutter. 

The rest happened so swiftly that 
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even to-day, though | have heard it re- 
told many times, it is little more than 
a jumble of vivid impressions. I recall 
distinctly, for one thing, the look in 
setts’ eyes as he backed off, a look one 
doesn’t like to see in a man’s eyes. I 
remember how his mouth hung open. 
I can see Dickie’s catlike crouch as he 
stalked him, can feel Patty’s hand on 
my arm. | remember, even, the faint 
red splotch just below the point where 
Betts’ ribs met, the mark left by these 
two blows. 
“Now!” It 


was Patty’s whisper. 
There 


seemed to be a sob in it. I re 
member how her tense fingers tightened 
convulsively on my arm. Ali this is 
mixed up with a picture of long mus- 
cles drawing tight like whipcords un 
der clear white skin, of the swift up- 
ward movement of a crooked left arm, 
the flash of a high-swung 


s 


right fist 
which crashed flush to the point of the 
jaw. 

[ doubt if a dozen people in all that 
big hall really saw the b 
straightened. His arms dropped. \ 


puzzled smeared 


blow. Betts 


} 1 e 
lOOK over his eyes. 


ay forward, backward, crum- 
to the floor to lie at full length, 


down, arms outstretched, on the 


ead 
] ] 
face 
canvas. 

Dickie 
prised person there. 


Perhaps was the sur- 

He looked it. He 
just stood there, watching [Lee toll off 
the seconds, suddenly 
absently chafing his right side with the 
heel of his glove. 

As I saw Lee’s hand fall for the last 
time, I took a breath. I turned toward 
Patty. Perhaps I was going to hug 
her. She was gone. 


most 


self-conscious, 


IV. 
Dickie Carr climbed “Olympus” in 
his “chariot of fire” the next night. It 
was I who patched him up and saw 
him on his way. As a matter of fact, 
it was I who first gave him a hand the 
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night before, as he climbed painfully 
through the ropes after he had helped 
them lift Betts to his feet. He had 
taken the handshakes and the claps on 
the shoulder with a grateful smile and 
repeated “Thanks, folks; I’m sorry it 
all happened, that’s all,” or “You've 
treated me more than white, and I'll 
square it, if I can.” I had got him 
alone where I wanted him, on a rub- 
bing board. Sure enough, one of those 
His 
But 
Was too proud 


weak ribs had been cracked again. 
right wrist was badly swollen, too. 
I didn’t scold him. | 
of him, and glad. So I got him bathed, 
and rubbed; and I bandaged him up, 
got him dressed, and went with him to 
his hotel. He insisted on walking. He 
had a lot to think about, he said. 

On my way to my office the follow- 
ing morning, I stopped to see how he 
was coming along. I expected to find 
him in bed. He was out, but had left 
asking me if I would call at 

evening, if I could. 
told me 
day along the 


a note 
about seven that 
When | 
that he 


lake. 


found him then, he 


the 


had spent 


“Pye been communing with nature 
and giving myself the once-over,’ he 
informed me. 

“\What was the 

“Well, not 


either. 


verdict?” I inquired. 
<o good, and not so bad, 
There were lots of extenuating 
circumstances.” 

“There always were,” 


yes; 


I suggested. 
iat’s right,” he said thought- 


tl 
fully. “Lut do you know it’s going to 


take a lot of crust to bust right up 
and talk to her, knowing what | know 
about Carr?” 

“Well,” I comforted him, “a humble 
frame of mind like that will make up 
for many shortcomings. Why am | 
missing my dinner?” 

“You aren’t. You are going to hook 
up my corsets, help me doll up, and 
then eat with me.” So I trussed him 
up again, tightened the bandage on his 
wrist, and after a gay little dinner in 
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~ his room, saw him into his rather noisy 
“chariot of fire” and away. 

He confessed to me the next day, 
when the mystery of Patty and the 
fight and‘all was made clear for me, 
that he experienced something that was 
close to a chill when he entered the big 
iron gate and started up the broad walk 
winding around and through the shrub- 
bery to the door of the great rambling 
old house which Jim Parker had built 
for his bride more than thirty years 
ago. 

But it was Patty, not the grim major- 
domo he had pictured in his imaginings, 
who answered his ring; and she was so 
frankly glad to see him, so dainty and 
so adorably just her friendly little self, 
that before he knew it, he had gone 
right up and shaken hands with the 
ogre himself, and the three of them had 
settled themselves before the open fire 
of hickory logs laid in the library 
against the early spring chill. 

He had colored and said it was 
“nothing at all,” when Parker had 
thanked him for “the service you ren- 
dered Patricia and me in Paris,’ and 
had been even more embarrassed when 
Patty pouted and said that that was 
hardly complimentary, seeing that she 
would have died, probably, if he hadn’t 
done what he did. Then they all 
laughed, and the first thing he knew 
he was smoking another of the ogre’s 
very best cigars, and Parker was tell- 
ing them not to sit up too late and not 
to forget to put the screen in front of 
the fire before they left it. 

So at last he found himself alone 
with the goddess, and he was speech- 
less. And if the truth must be told, 
so was Patty. but only for a little. 

“T was really sorry for you, Mr. 
Carr,” she said, just by way of say- 
ing something, “when I saw dad shake 
hands with you. He’s so thorough. 
Have you hurt your wrist badly?” She 
glanced at the bandage. 

“Why no; nothing at all,” said Dickie 
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carelessly. “I had a bit of an accident 
in the gym yesterday. That was the 
reason I had to beg off last night. I 
should have explained.” He considered 
that fairly good. 

“Oh,” said Patty, all sympathy, “did 
you fall?” 

“Yes,” replied Dickie, absently rais- 
ing a hand to his cut cheek, “or rather 
I hurt the wrist punching a bag.” 

“Not an ordinary bag?” exclaimed 
Patty incredulously, “Not one of those 
that you blow up?” 

“Oh, no! One of those big, heavy 
ones that are filled with sawdust, I 
think. I’m awfully clumsy, when it 
comes to punching bags or, for that 
matter, when it comes to conversation, 
especially over the telephone.” 

At that, for some reason or other, 
they both laughed, and things were 
easier. The chances are that the eve- 
ning would have gone pretty nearly like 
any other highly satisfactory evening, 
if Dickie hadn’t got into the story of 
the French instructor in one of the 
American camps. It is one of his best; 
and to tell it as well as he could, he 
rose and stood with his back to the 
fire. It was when he had Patty in a 
little gale of merriment over the 
Frenchman’s despair, and was essaying 
an imitation of the littie man’s gestures, 
that he gave his side a twist, and went 
suddenly white. It hurt cruelly. <A 
rib like that will. 

“Your side!” Patty was on her feet, 
all the mother instinct in her showing 
in her eyes. The next moment she 
was back in her chair, appalled, but 
skillfully, if a little breathessly, con- 
ducting a covering movement by means 
of a dramatic little story of a night 
with the Ambulance. 

But Dickie is a born reporter. He 
had heard Patty, distinctly. So he sat 
down, partly to ease his side, partly to 
think it over. What did she know 
about his side? And how? There 
might be many answers. He was after 








the right one. So, while she was talk- 
ing, he sat there, saying never a word, 
poking the fire, putting one thing and 
another together, and when two things 
seemed to fit, adding another, and an- 
other, patiently and painstakingly. And 
as suspicion grew, and conviction be- 
gan to form out of suspicion, there 
came out of conviction wild hopes that 
set his heart to beating a tattoo against 
his sore ribs. Once or twice he started 
to speak, and checked himself. 

Finally he looked at her; and there 
was that in his eyes which made her 
suddenly dumb. That sixth sense of 
his, that won him fame as a reporter, 
was telling him to go on. And he 
obeyed, blindly. He leaned a little to- 
ward her. He spoke very slowly. 

“Little American girl, you were at 
that fight last night.” 

But Patty’s trenches were not so eas- 
ily taken. 

“T haven’t the least idea what you 
are talking about, Mr. Carr,” she said, 
her eyes wide in amazement. Dickie 
looked long into those eyes. What he 
found there, only he knows. 

“Then why He checked him- 
self. He would not cross-question her. 
‘He knew, now. 

“Tt was no place for a girl like you,” 
he said gravely. Patty said nothing. 
‘Dickie rose, and stood looking down 
into the fire. He rolled a log back with 
his foot. “It’s an ugly thing, a fight 
like that. You might have—you know 
what I mean—been misunderstood, for- 
ever.” He turned from the fire, after 





a little, and stood looking down at her. 
Then: 

“Patty, why did you do it?” 

And now Patty rose and came over 
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to where he stood. It was her turn 
now to search for words in the red 
glow. of the fire. A log burned through 
and parted with an uprush of sparks, 
She raised her head and stood straight 
before him, hands clasped behind her, 
like the little soldier that she is. 

“I will tell you why I did it, Mr. 
Carr.” Her voice was low, but it was 
very even. “When I was there, in the 
hospital, all alone, and they told you 
to go out, I heard you tell the doctor 
that you were backing me—that you 
were in—my corner. Mr. Carr, did 
you think for a minute that when you 
were down there, all alone, last night, 
did you think I was going to know it, 
and not be in your corner?” 

Maybe it was the appeal of her fine 
sportsmanship. Maybe it was that her 
lips quivered, just a little. All Dickie 
could do was to stand there, dumb. 
He held out his hands in a helpless sort 
of way. Then a single word came: 

“Fatty!” 

She summoned a little smile. 
turned, as though to leave him. 

“I’m going to blubber, Dick,” she 
said uncertainly, “and I guess I’d bet- 
ter do it out é 

“Right here!’ And once more she 
felt herself drawn into those arms that 
were at once so gentle, and strong. 

She looked up, after a little. And 
now her eyes were wet, and laughing. 

“Oh, Dick, you were—it was splen- 
did !” 

“The right cross? And I got it right 
out of that little old letters of yours. 
Say! It was a whale of a wallop, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Oh, Dickie, yes! 


whale!” 


She 





It was just a—a 


















The Humanness of 
Madame Valda 


By Louise Winter 


ILLUSTRATED BY EDWARD C. CASWELL 


Artistic tempers will clash; but how one opera star, through such an in- 
stance, found romance and true love is an interesting and dramatic story. 


NOTHER!” Lorraine Valda lifted 
her brows interrogatively. “And 
what is he like, this one? It is 

a he?” 

The meek-faced secretary nodded. 

“Yes, madame; and he does not look 
like a musician.” 

Valda smiled. Her middle-aged sec- 
retary provided her with many amus- 
ing moments. 

“And what does he look like, ma’m’- 
selle ?” 

“Like an athlete, a football player, 
camel 

But Valda cut short the woman’s 
raptures over a probable pair of broad 
shoulders. 

It was a great bore, this choosing of 
an accompanist, and one of the newest 
and youngest of the Metropolitan so- 
pranos felt a decided grievance against 
Bonari, who had come with her from 
Paris and then had developed such an 
acute attack of homesickness that she 
had been obliged to let him go back to 
his beloved France. He had been with 
her for years and it was not easy to 
replace him. Trying out one applicant 
after another for the vacant post had 
worn the singer’s patience to a thin 
thread, although she was by no means 
a prey to temperamental gusts of pas- 
sion such as swayed so many of her 
fellow artists. 


Now as she rose to interview the last 
young man sent up by the musical bu- 
reau, she was not prepossessed in his 
favor by the few words ma’m’selle had 
spoken. An athlete! A football player! 
Probably he was thick-fingered, and 
then he would bungle the delicate pas- 
sages of her favorite operas. Never- 
theless she could not let a chance slip 
by of finding a suitable accompanist, 
and so she made her way slowly toward 
her music room. 

At first glance, Bruce Hovey did 
look like an athlete. He was broad- 
shouldered and slim-waisted and he had 
a well-shaped head covered by a mop 
of thick brown hair. 

The preliminaries were easily dis- 
posed of. He seemed quite sure of 
himself and, after a moment of hesita- 
tion, Valda signaled that he might take 
his place in front of the grand piano 
and show his ability to play accompa- 
niments. 

Purposely she selected for his trial 
one of the most intricate roles in her 
wide repertoire, but when she placed 
the score before him, Hovey merely 
glanced at it. 

“Ready!” The 
sharply. 

Then a running accompaniment rip- 
pled from the supple fingers of the 


young man at the piano, and at the right 
\ 


word rang out 






























a 


moment Valda’s voice caught a note, 
held it, and then sang the aria to a 
finish, 

She forgot to be critical as song and 
accompaniment flowed smoothly to- 
gether, though unconsciously she ap- 
praised his skill at an art which is far 
more difficult than the average audience 
supposes it to be. 

When the scene came to an end, 
Valda, yielding to rare impulse in her 
delight at having found what she had 
almost despaired of, leaned over and 
kissed the young man lightly on the 
cheek. 


“Bien! You are engaged! It is a 
joy to sing to your playing! You will 


come to me at once. I always make 
up my mind just so!” she cried enthusi- 
astically, smiling down into a _ face 
which, however, did not return her 
smile. 

Instead, a flush rose to Bruce Hovey’s 
cheeks and showed darkly beneath his 
tan. 

“And do you always seal your con- 
tracts just so?” he asked quietly. 

“What do you mean?” 

“With a kiss?” But it did not come 
easy for him to put his grievance in 
words. 

Valda, however, had not as yet taken 
his measure. Now she shrugged her 
slim shoulders as if the matter were 
too trivial to be seriously considered. 

“And you object to my kiss?” 

By this time Hovey had risen from 
the piano bench. 

“T object to the quality of it, the 
same brand you would bestow upon 
a good little boy!’ There was a note 
of hurt pride ringing through his voice, 
but she ignored it. 

He looked quite boyish to her and 
she made the mistake of thinking him 
younger than he was. 

“And aren’t you a good little boy?” 
she asked teasingly. 

“No, Madame Valda; I am neither 
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good, in your colorless interpretation 
of the word, nor a boy! I am a man, 
and I came here in search of occupa- 
tion, not to be made love to, or made 
fun of.” 

Valda’s great dark eyes opened to 
their widest extent. 

“You are impertinent, monsieur!” 

She was an American, but she had 
lived so long abroad that she usually 
thought in French, and when she was 
irritated she became as foreign as her 
name. 

“IT have changed my mind! You will 
not do! I cannot overlook insolence 
in those whom I employ. Good morn- 
ing, Monsieur.” 

But Bruce Hovey stood his ground. 
He was not going to take his dismissal 
in this fashion. He had worked too 
hard to gain this long-coveted interview 
to have it end with the downfall of his 
cherished hopes. 

“Madame Valda, although you are 
a famous opera singer, after all you 
are merely a human being and, at this 
moment, a most unreasonable human 
being. It is, I admit, unusual for a 
man to object to being kissed by a 
very pretty woman. Ordinarily I might 
not object, but under the circumstances 
I think you have taken advantage of 
the fact that I applied to you for em- 
ployment. Your kiss was merely a 
symbol of the menial position I should 
occupy in your household. That was 
never my idea. I came to render you 
a certain service for which you were 
to pay me a certain salary, and caresses 
were not included. I don’t care to fig- 
ure in the same class with your pet 
poodle !” 

Lorraine. Valda 
since her accession 
man dared to take 
and never had any 


gasped. Never, 
to fame, had any 
this tone with her 
one in her employ 


dared to question anything she did! 
She could not imagine Bonari protest- 
ing either at a kiss or at a blow! 

is I who decide in what class 
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you belong, but there need be no fur- 
ther discussion of the subject. Our in- 
terview is terminated, monsieur!” She 
Was very angry. Her eyes flashed, and 
her voice shook with repressed passion. 

Hovey realized that there was no 
more to be said. He had taken the only 
tone possible to appease his wounded 
dignity. He made her a stiff little bow 
and backed toward the doorway at the 
other end of the long room. 
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Valda leaned over and kissed the young man 
lightly on the cheek. 


Valda watched his easy exit, and be- 
gan to regret her haste. After all, 
Americans were different from for- 
eigners and her kiss had been similar 
in flavor to one which she might have 
bestowed upon her pet Pom! There 
was something to be said for the young 
man, after all. He had stood up to her 
in a dignified fashion. 

Her rage evaporated quickly and it 
seemed foolish to let him go for such 
a trivial cause. He was a perfect ac- 
companist, and she knew how rare he 
was. In all her career she had met 
but one man who lost himself in follow- 
ing the singer, as this man had done. 

He was about to cross the threshold, 








and so pass out of her life, when she 
realized that his going would mean an- 
other trying succession of immature 
artists at the keyboard and it might be 
that she would never find one who pos- 
sessed sympathetic understanding as 
well as the ability to read a difficult 
score at sight. 

“Wait!” Her cry rang out like a 
plea. 

3ruce Hovey waited. Somehow he 
had known that the interview could 
not end as it had threatened to. For 
years he had dreamed of the hour 
which had just seemed to terminate so 
disastrously. He had brooded over his 
first meeting with Lorraine Valda, what 
he would say to her, how she would 
look, and how her eyes would soften 
and her being thrill to his music. 

It was not as an accompanist that 
he had expected to gain access to her 
presence, but as an independent musi- 
cian and yet, when he had heard that 
she was looking for some one to ac- 
company her in her practice work at 
home and on the rare occasions when 
she sang in concert, he had not hesi- 
tated to apply for the position. He had 
no thought of lowering himself by so 
doing, and it had only been when she 
had kissed him that he had realized the 
social status he would occupy if he 
became a member of her household. 

He was not angry with her now; he 
felt only an immense sorrow that a 
blunder on her part which he had been 
obliged to resent would make it impos- 
sible for him to reach her again until 
the memory of this past hour was ef- 
faced from her mind. However, it 
seemed as if he would not have to beg 
to be reinstated in her favor. She was 
calling him back of her own accord and 
he could be equally generous. But he 
would not meet her halfway; his pride 
demanded that she must come to him. 
So he took up his stand just inside of 
the music room, and while he waited 
for her to traverse the long apartment, 
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he pretended an interest in its ceiling, 
decorated by a master hand, in the pan- 
eled walls, guiltless of ornamentation, 
in the lofty proportions of a room 
ideally suited to its purpose. 

Its severe tones formed a good set- 
ting for the almost exotic ‘beauty- of its 
mistress, whose role of Carmen fitted 
her so aptly, although she had not a 
drop of Spanish blood in her body. 
Her large eyes were almost black in 
hue, her thick hair lay in somber waves 
combed back from her low forehead, 
and her complexion was a warm olive. 
Even her slender, graceful body moved 
as if it had the fire of the South to ani- 
mate it. 

Not a line of its grace, not a detail 
of its charm escaped, though he waited 
in apparent indifference while she came 
to him. Her own eyes were cast down, 
as if she did not find it easy to acknowl- 
edge herself at fault, but when she was 
quite close she raised them suddenly, 
and their gaze was as frank-as a child’s. 

“Tiens! I have been foolish and I 
apologize. I do not wish you to go. 
Come, that is handsome of me, is it not? 
And to show how lightly I regard the 
offending kiss, I shall give you ten dol- 
lars a week more than you asked for!” 

3ut Hovey held the upper hand, and 
he intended to keep it. 

“T should prefer a guarantee that the 
offening scene should not be repeated,” 
he said coldly. 

For an instant Valda’s eyes opened 
and her breath came quickly. 

“You are indeed hard to please!” she 
began, and then she checked her rising 
anger. “As you wish. The same sal- 
ary and no scenes, but pray, monsieur, 
see also that you do not provoke them!” 

Then Bruce Hovey laughed, throw- 
ing back his head boyishly and disclos- 
ing two rows of magnificent white 
teeth. 

“Very well, madame; and now that 
everything is settled in a satisfactory 
fashion, shall we resume our _ inter- 
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rupted practice hour?” He left it to 
her, but to-day, for some unaccountable 
reason, she was permitting herself to 
be swayed by her moods. 

She shook her head. 

“No more to-day. Instead, you shall 
come with me to my boudoir and you 
shall tell me of yourself and why you 
elect to accompany voices instead of 
interpreting the masters, as you seem 
well able to do.” 

A light shadow rested on his brow. 

“I have not the money to buy the 
stamp of foreign approval. I am a 
home-trained product, but my parents 
were both musicians and I shall not 
always accompany. Who knows, ma- 
dame; some day you may not disdain 
to sing my songs?” 


“So! You write songs!” Valda 
nodded encouragingly. “Love songs! 
You must play them for me. She is 


very pretty, is she not, she who inspires 
you to write love songs ?” 

“Very,” he told her gravely and, 
though he was following her through 
the hall that led to her boudoir at the 
other end of the apartment, he did not 
fail to note that his ready acquiescence 
in her judgment of the unknown who 
inspired him was not altogether pleas- 
ing. 

Since coming to New York, Valda 
had established herself in an apartment 
where she lived alone, except for her 
secretary who was also her official 
chaperon, and the whole place was 
stamped with her marked individuality. 
tier boudoir was done in soft tenes of 
viclet and gray, and even the baby 
graud piano which stocd in one corner 
had been painted a silvery shade to har- 
monize with the prevailing tones of the 
tfere there was no evidence of 
austerity. Valuable paintings hung on 
the walis, the chairs were deep-cush- 
ioned, and floor pillows were scattered 
about in profusion. A tiny Pom sprang 
up, barking shrilly, and Valda gathered 
the little dog up in her arms. 


room, 


ion Bi abe al id gn Pa, 


“You see, monsieur’”—and there was 
a little touch of malice in her voice— 
“T am fond of my pets.” 

Bruce Hovey’s eyes twinkled. 

“T see, but still I resent being classed 
with them.” 

Valda caught her under lip between 
her teeth. She told herself that she 
liked his spirit of independence, though 
she feared she would have to break it 
before he was long in her employ. 

This, however, was not as easy to 
accomplish as she had fancied. He in- 
sisted from the beginning upon a 
schedule of regular hours and the right 
to reserve a certain portion of the day 
for himself. When he told her, she 
betrayed annoyance. 

“So you are married! I wish you 
did not play so divinely. There are 
sO many reasons why we are not going 
to get on,” she complained. 

“But I am not married,” he told her 
hastily. 

“Is there then a union of accompa- 
nists who dictate how many hours we 
shall study together ?” 

“If so, I do not belong.” 

“Then why are you not at my dis- 
posal whenever I wish to do an extra 
hour’s work ?” 

“Because’—he leaned toward her 
confidentially—‘as I told you before, | 
have other ambitions. I am writing an 
opera. I “presume that sounds pre- 
sumptuous to you since [ have con- 
fessed that I am home-trained, but my 
opera means a good deal to me. At 
present I am poor; I cannot even get 
my songs published and I suppose it 
will be years before I shall be able to 
persuade a director to listen to my 
score, but I will not admit that I can 
fail and, so far, I have carried out most 
of the things I set myself to accom- 
plish.” 

Valda, lying back in the depths of a 
huge chair with the tiny Pom in her 
lap, rested her head against the cush- 
ions and studied the man who sat near 














His attitude 


by with speculative eyes. 
hetrayed concentration, his hands were 
loosely clasped, his head bent slightly 


forward, and his whole admirably 
poised body seemed full of repressed 
energy. He appeared to have forgot- 
ten where he was, he was apparently 
gazing into the future which opened 
before his mental vision with a record 
of achieved desires. He had confidence 
in himself, and Valda found that she, 
too, was believing in him. Then she 
smiled at her folly, for she had heard 
sO many young men speak in the same 
boastful tone of the operas they were 
composing and scarcely one of them 
had been able to write the simplest 
melody. 

In order to dissipate at once her im- 
pression that this man was different, 
she said imperiously : 

“Play me _ something 
opera !” 


from your 
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Valda lay back and half closed her eyes in 
order to extract the utmost sensuous enjoy- 
ment from his performance. 


sut Hovey refused. 

“Not yet. I should like to play you 
one of my songs, if you will let me, 
but at present I cannot trust myself to 
play you snatches of my soul.” 

Valda decided again that he took 
himself too seriously, but she waved her 
hand in the direction of the piano. And 
again his fingers rippled lovingly over 
the keys, touching them with a mas- 
ter’s sureness of touch. Valda lay back 
and half closed her eyes in order to 
extract the utmost sensuous enjoyment 
from his performance. 

After a little, he swung into a plain- 
tive air and then, without the slightest 
trace of embarrassment, he fitted in 
words in a singsong fashion which did 
not detract from the charm of his mel- 
ody. It was not a love song, however, 
which he chanted; it was a plaint of the 
wind sighing mournfully through: the 
trees and it told of the unutterable lone- 
























liness and dreariness of a Northern 
winter. 

Valda shivered. At her birthplace in 
Maine, a little town not far from the 
Canadian border, she remembered a 
night when the wind had sung a song 
not unlike the one which Bruce Hovey 
was now playing. It carried her back 
to days that she was not fond of re- 
calling. Her childhood had few pleas- 
ant memories. Her parents had been 
poor and poverty had embittered them. 
Lorraine—Laura in those days—had 
not known much of tender care. 

It was quite by chance that she dis- 
covered she had a voice. A train 
wreck, following in the wake of a bliz- 
zard, had stranded a concert singer in 
their neighborhood who had sought bet- 
ter accommodations than the village inn 
could provide and so had come to the 
farm where Lorraine, now fifteen, was 
dragging out her dreary existence. 
Ramona Valdez had heard Lorraine 
singing as she went about her work, 
and she had offered to take the child 
under her protection and make an artist 
of her. Her parents refused their con- 
sent, but in the struggle that ensued, 
the girl’s soul had been born, and when 
the Valdez resumed her tour, Lorraine 
went with her. 

She had never regretted that step, al- 
though her parents had died before she 
could do anything to alleviate their 
condition. Ramona Valdez had taken 
her immediately abroad, had placed her 
in a good school so that she should have 
a foundation on which to rear her ar- 
tistic structure, and Valdez, having 
amassed a fortune by her concert work, 
gave freely so that her protégée would 
be spared the privations which ordinar- 
ily would have fallen to her lot. 

Valdez rechristened her. Laura be- 
came “Lorraine,” and “Valda” was 
chosen for its similarity to Valdez. The 
girl made an early début and her suc- 
cess was instantaneous. Ramona lived 
long enough to see the girl start her 
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operatic career and then she died sud- 
denly, leaving Lorraine an income which 
would make her- independent of any 
salary. 

Lorraine thought then of her par- 
ents, who had refused to communicate 
with her after she had run away from 
home. But when she went back to her 
native village, eager to share her good 
fortune with her people, she found that 
an epidemic had wiped out her entire 
family and three quarters of the popu- 
lation of the whole countryside. 

The night she had stayed at the inn, 
the wind had mourned plaintively, 
much as it was mourning now in the 
song which rippled from Bruce Hovey’s 
fingers, and her memories saddened her 
until she felt that she could not bear 
another moment of pain. 

“Don’t goon! I can’t stand it! Does 
the wind sing like that where you come 
from?” she cried, and there were tears 
in her voice. 

Hovey swung around and faced her. 

“Yes, I also come from Maine, not 
quite a hundred miles from your na- 
tive place. And yet if we had both 
stayed in that desolate country, I doubt 
if we could ever have bridged the dis- 
tance that separated us,” he said slowly. 

“Do you think we have bridged it 
now ?” she asked. 

He smiled. 

“At least we have met, and I have 
played for you.” 

“What about your love songs? 
Aren’t they cast in a lighter mold? 
Play me one and let me guess at the 
type of girl who inspired it. I think 
she is very fair and little and sweet, a 
mere girl who will learn only of life 
what you wish to teach her; she is even 
tempered, not given to violent outbursts, 
shocked at the unguessed wickedness of 
an opera singer’s life, and perhaps 
prays that you may not be ensnared 
by such a creature. I am not so far 
wrong in my guess, Mr. Hovey?” 
Apparently there was not a trace of 
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guile in Valda’s words or her manner, 
but Hovey did not fall into the pit she 
dug for him. He bowed to conceal the 
smile in his eyes. 

“You expect me to flatter you by 
calling you a mind reader. I only ask 
you to suspend judgment on the woman 
I worship until you have heard my 
songs.” 

“Then there is a woman!” she ex- 
claimed, as if startled by his confirma- 
tion of her jesting remark. 

“Isn’t there always a woman?” he 
countered, 

Valda frowned. She wondered 
whether she could put up with him in 
spite of his mastery over the difficult 
art of accompanying, for he refused to 
take an underling’s place, and he in- 
sisted upon talking to her as if he were 
an equal, There was not the slightest 
disposition to fawn, and this was 
enough of a novelty to puzzle her. 

Lorraine " Valda was twenty-seven 
and as yet she had never given herself 
up to love. In her secret heart she 
dreamed romantically of a man who 
should sweep her off her feet, blind 
her to everything except the love light 
in his eyes. But so far, though titles 
had been offered her and men of genius 
had immortalized her in song and on 
canvas, no man had penetrated the 
secret recess of her soul where she 
burned a tiny candle to the love god. 

Bruce Hovey was a most satisfactory 
accompanist, but disappointing in every 
other respect. Valda did her best to 
bend him to her will, but he resisted 
every effort on her part to harmonize 
him with the other neutral characters 
composing her entourage. He did it 
skillfuliy and he never again showed 
the angry resentment which had almost 
cost him the post in her household, but 
he erected a barrier between Valda and 
which she could 


not pass. 
Valda found plenty to occupy her 
There was her work at the Op- 


time, 
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era House, an occasional appearance at 
a morning or evening musicale, and a 
stack of invitations to social affairs, 
Men who liked to pose as patrons of 
music, and who had money enough to 
carry on that pose, hung about her 
and predicted that there were no heights 
which she might not scale. Valda knew 
that she had only to flatter one of these 
men and her position would be assured, 
but she preferred to win out on her 
own merit, and she looked coldly at the 
flowers which kept her apartment like 
a conservatory, the books which could 
almost fill a library, and candies and 
sweetmeats which she ruthlessly gave 
away. When a jewel accompanied or- 
chids, or was cunningly hidden in roses, 
Valda turned it disdainfully over to her 
secretary to be returned. 

Gradually, as the winter season drew 
to a close, Valda began to find that she 
was wasting altogether too much time 
wondering what her brilliant accompa- 
nist did with his spare hours. When 
she questioned him about his opera, he 
was noncommittal and, as yet, he had 
not responded to her request to let her 
hear his group of love songs. 

In order to fill her mind with other 
things Valda plunged into the social 
vortex and more than once she cur- 
tailed her morning practice hour. 

The second time Hovey was told that 
Madame Valda would not need him in 
the morning, he frowned at the secre- 
tary who delivered the message and 
then, instead of turning on his heel and 
taking his departure, he walked into 
the music room and opened the grand 
piano, the finest instrument on which 
he had ever played. 

He seated himself and touched the 
keys, softly, lovingly. He began a ten- 
der movement which gained in volume 
until it swelled triumphantly forth into 
a glorious burst of melody. 

Bruce Hovey forgot where he was. 
He was seeing visions. He saw a 
young boy, his soul torn with complex 
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emotions, vague longings for something 
intangible, a spirit vexed and unsatis- 
fied and finally soaring above the clouds 
on a wave of its own exaltation. This 
boy dreamed and his dreams were of 
a sea of music, and in the center of 
the sea was an island, lapped by warm 
waters. Cast on the shores of this 
island, the boy wandered, seeking, al- 
ways seeking, and then suddenly he 
came upon the girl. Rags draped her 
shapely form, and her dark hair hung 
like a mantle about her slender shoul- 
ders. Her dark eyes looked confidently 
into his, and suddenly she held out both 
hands, while a smile widened her mouth. 
Hovey’s dreams never got beyond that 
smile. When he rushed forward to 
take her hands in his, she faded, and 
he clutched the air, but he never 
doubted that some day he would touch 
her hand, would draw her into arms 
which ached to clasp her, would feel 
her heart beating against his, and 
glimpse love in her shy eyes. 

The boy of his vision had dreamed 
his dream in a little frame house in 
Maine, and all it had found to feed 
upon was a newspaper cut from a copy 
of a musical journal. 

The boy of his vision was a man now, 
but he had never lost his dream, and 
he had a hundred pictures to place be- 
side the newspaper cut of Lorraine 
Valda as Mignon. 

He played on, unconscious of time, 
unconscious that he was presuming in 
daring to monopolize the music room, 
in breathing out his soul on Valda’s 
piano. He did not know that she had 
come into the room, but softly, so that 
she would not interrupt the wonderful 
music which she had never heard be- 
fore. One motif wound itself in and 
out and gradually Valda found herself 
waiting for it to reappear and feeling 
a wave of thankfulness steal over her 
when it came. Her lips began to phrase 
that tender motif which made her heart 
ache, just as it had made the heart of 
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the man ache as he wrote it. Suddenly 
she began to hum, at first uncertainly 
and then, as she gained assurance, let- 
ting her golden voice ring out in a pas- 
sionate appeal. 

Hovey swung around on the bench 
and saw her beside him. His hands 
dropped from the keyboard while a look 
of adoration stole into his eyes. Valda’s 
own eyes were wet with tears, her 
breast was rising and falling quickly, 
and her face was pale with emotion. 

“Your opera—yours! Your song to 
the woman you worship! Oh, what 
does it mean to her to have inspired 
that music! Can she sing it as I will 
sing it? All I have ever longed for 
is in that song!” 

She had been on her way to a 
luncheon with one of the directors of 
the Opera House, but when she had 
caught a faint echo from the music 
room, her curiosity had been aroused 
and she had come to the door, marvel- 
ing a little that Hovey should have pre- 
sumed to use her piano without her per- 
mission, But her wonder had been only 
temporary, for as she stood and lis- 
tened, she caught a theme which made 
her forget his daring, made her forget 
everything but that she was listening to 
the creation of a masterpiece which 
would make a tremendous stir in the 
musical world. 

She had entered quietly, and he had 
not heard her. She had thought to lis- 
ten in silence until the end, but after 
a time she had been unable to refrain 
from following the motif and almost 
unconsciously she had added her voice 
to his music, and now she stood before 
him, pleading for a chance to sing his 
score. There was nothing of the opera 
star about her, nothing but a woman 
who had realized that her very soul 
had been interpreted. 

Bruce Hovey rose to his feet. He 
saw hands stretched out to him, slen- 
der, ringed hands and yet the same 
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hands that he had always seen in his 
vision. Suddenly he caught them in 
his, and a little laugh of triumph burst 
from his throat. 

“Will you sing it as I want you to 
sing it—first to me and then to the 
world? You have taunted me about 
the woman in my life, Lorraine Valda. 
There has never been but one woman. 
Why shouldn’t my song contain the 
secret dreams of your soul? Isn’t it 
your song? Haven't I learned it from 
you, written it about you? Can you 
take my song and refuse me? I love 
you, I have always loved you! Years 
before you knew that I existed, I loved 
you! You were all I had to dream 
about those winters in the. North, when 
I dreamed dreams at my old piano and 
laid the foundation of the work which 
I have only completed to-day. I am 


nothing now, but soon I shall be some 
one. 


I told you once that in spite of 
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AT THE END OF THE TRAIL 





your fame as a great singer, to me you 
were only.a human being, but I did not 
add the dearest human being in the 
whole world. Send me from you, if 
your pride is greater than the love I 
have glimpsed in your eyes, or make 
my vision come true—your hands in 
mine, your heart against my breast, and 
on your lips the kiss, whose travesty I 
once repudiated. Lorraine, Lorraine!” 

Valda swayed. This, then, was love 
—this wild tumult in her heart, this 
yearning for his strong arms about her, 
this song of songs in her soul. 

“T think the kiss was the beginning 
of love, Bruce, for since then you have 
been in my dreams as surely as I have 
been in yours. Let me sing my love 


song against your heart,’ she whis- 
pered. 

He caught her to him, tender, fra- 
grant, and human in her absolute sur- 
render. 





T the end of the trail, wherever it be, 
When Death draws rein to speak to me 
With “Howdy, partner!’ I hope I'll grin 
Easy, and stop a while and chin, 
And roll a smoke, tho’ it may be fakin’, 
Without him knowin’ my hands is shakin’, 


I’ve rode the trails that I liked, and seen 

The part of the earth I’d choose to see, 

Where the sky’s more blue and the grass more green 
And life more open and friends more free. 


And I’ve taken my blows, and I’ve had my fun, 
And I won’t mind knowing that Life is done. 

For there’s never a trail but has an end, 

And how do I know Death’s not a friend 

Waiting to give me a comrade’s hail, 

Where he’s pitched our camp at the end of the trail? 





Mary CAro.yNn DAvIEs. 
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Prince Quixote 
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Author of “It Began with a Wedding,’’ “The Hotel. Scandal,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CLARENCE ROWE 


An absorbing romance which will take you 
away for a while from clattering realities. 


HE sunshine of early spring was 
shedding western rays over the 
wild and mountainous country 

of Rhetia. It gilded the towers of the 
hunting lodge of Valedrin, a little for- 
est fortress to which Armyn, the newly 
elected Prince of Rhetia, was fond of 
retiring when he needed relaxation, or 
—as was more frequently the case—a 
period for close thinking. 

Valedrin was not, in reality, far from 
the capital, but as no railway lay within 
twenty miles of it, the seclusion was 
complete. In the warm sunset, relieved 
against the tender new green of the 
larches, it looked like a palace of coral. 

The prospect from the window of 
the room wherein two secretaries sat 
at work was exquisite. Colonel Odo- 
bescu lifted from his writing his kindly 
lined face and walruslike mustache, 
gazing out across the ravine with parted 
lips and eyes full of hope. 

“What weather! What weather for 
April!” he muttered. 


His underling, a young woman in a 
very plain office frock, allowed her gaze 
to follow his and remarked that it 
seemed a pity his highness should miss 
it. 

“T expect him every minute,” replied 
the colonel cheerily. “Leonoff tele- 
phoned a couple of hours ago. You 
were at lunch, so I did not tell you.” 

“He will find all these estimates and 
reports ready for him,” said the girl 
with a sigh of satisfaction, “and now - 
I hope, colonel, that you will be able 
to take a little rest. You are a tireless 
worker.” 

He laughed. 

“It is good to work for a man who 
is a man, a leader who is a leader,” he 
murmured. His eyes lit with the ex- 
altation of the patriot. ‘For once in 
this world the people have chosen, and 
they have chosen well. Armyn is the 
one man on earth who could have paci- 
fied Rhetia. Ah! But it was touch 
and go! Had the vote gone otherwise, 
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had the nation declared for the old 
dynasty, we should at this moment 
have been in the throes of civil war 
with our neighbors ready to pounce! 
His only fault is his getting bitten with 
this quixotic notion about justice to the 
old dynasty.” 

“But it’s rather fine of him, isn’t it? 
All of a piece with his character? Has 
he been successful in his search, do you 
know? Is the Princess Miora found?” 

“T hear they are on her track.” 

“Indeed!” She looked up with all a 


girl’s quick interest in romance. “Do 
tell me!” 
“No reason why I shouldn’t. Leo- 


noff has ascertained that the young lady 
is hiding her royalty under an alias and 
has taken up dancing as her profes- 
sion.” 

“That sounds rather surprising. 
Why an alias? Would not her real 
name be a fine advertisement?” 

“And a fine way in which to stir up 
strife against the prince! The lady 
would appear to be very oblivious of 
her own interests! But here they 
come! I see the royal car crossing the 
bridge. The prince is at the wheel. I 
love to see him take that narrow curve.” 

In a very few minutes the door of 
the room was flung open and Prince 
Armyn, followed by his closest friend, 
Count Leonoff—reputed the handsom- 
est man in Rhetia—strode in. 

The reigning prince was a finely built 
man, past his youth, but not yet middle- 
aged. His brown hair and mustache 
were lightly touched with gray. He 
wore the ordinary mufti of a country 
gentleman, but even so he looked im- 
pressive as he came forward to shake 
hands cordially with the colonel. 

“Odobescu, you look pale! You have 
sat too closely to your desk! I feel 
a brute to have demanded so much, but 
the executive meets next week, and I 
must have exact information.” 

There was a thrill of pride in the 
colonel’s voice as he said quietly: 
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“Everything is ready for your high- 
ness.” 


“That so? Odo, you are a good 
chap! This takes a weight off my 
mind!” He clapped his secretary on 


the back. “A whole holiday then, and 
a run in the forest! They tell me the 
wild boars need thinning!” 

He went to the table and took up 
some of the exquisitely neat sheets of 
typewritten paper. 

“Top hole!” he murmured—or its 
Rhetian equivalent. 

“Valborg Alassin has been very dili- 
gent,” said Odobescu, generously indi- 
cating his subordinate. “She has 
worked until ten o’clock each night to 
get these done.” 

“Valborg Alassin has our thanks,” 
replied Armyn promptly, smiling into 
the girl’s dazzled eyes. He might have 
seen the innocent worship there, writ 
plain for all to read. The dark, hand- 
some Count Leonoff thought her al- 
most pretty as she blushed her appre- 
ciation. If Armyn were not such a 
fool, he might amuse himself by ac- 
cepting this homage for a few days. 
A safe game. The girl had no friends. 

“You may go now, Valborg Alassin, 
and I shall not want you again this eve- 
ning,” said the colonel kindly. ‘Go 
and walk in your beloved woods.” 

“Don’t cross the second bridge, the 
one which has a gate,” cautioned Ar- 
myn, opening the door for her with 
characteristic thought and _ courtesy. 
“The boars cannot cross as long as the 
gate is shut.” 

“T shall remember, sir.” She ‘es- 
caped, and the prince at once turned to 
his secretary. 

“Victory, Odo! . We have put our 
hands upon Princess Miora.” 

“You have?” 

“We have. She is none other than 
Rhoda Hess, the marvelous dancer, 
who is well known in Belgrade, Bucha- 
rest, and even Vienna! We have writ- 
ten to her impresario, offering her a 
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week’s engagement at the Stadts Thea- 
ter at Heimshalle. And, to make a long 
story short, the girl who ought, by 
rights, to be now upon the throne of 
Rhetia will be dancing to amuse its cap- 
ital next Monday.” 

“Rhoda Hess!” The words broke 
from the colonel in somewhat troubled 
tones as the prince spoke. His eyes 
sought those of Count Leonoff, but the 
count was staring at the carpet. “I—I 
have heard a good deal of her. She is 
lovely, they say.” 





Every movement of her 
sinuous body, every fold 
of her diaphanous rai- 
ment, was a_ language 
without words. 
Presently came riding 
in the armed knight, 
and the rhythm of the 
music quickened. 


“Judging from her picture, she is 
divine,” cried Armyn, drawing a pho- 
tograph from his pocket and offering 
it for inspection, 

It was just a head, the head of a 
girl who wore daringly a huge turban, 
almost hiding her golden hair. The 
portrait was in profile, relieved against 
a dark background. It was dainty to 
the point of perfection. There was a 
subtle appeal in the lift of the chin, the 
curve of the throat. 

“This,” said the royal lover, “is the 
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reward of virtue. When I made up my 
mind that justice compelled me to find 
and marry my Cousin Miora, I never 
supposed she was a beauty like this!” 

Leonoff moved restlessly, and the old 
colonel covertly watched him. He had 
always supposed that his dislike of the 
prince’s closest friend was mere jeal- 
ousy, but now he wondered. He was 
quite certain that he had heard rumors 
connecting the name of the young 
count with that of Rhoda Hess. But 
the whole subject was out of his line, 
and he could say nothing, having only 
a confused impression. He held his 
peace therefore, merely owning, with 
perfect truth, that the lady was un- 
doubtedly a beauty. 

“They tell us she is proud—proud as 
the very devil,” went on the dreamer. 
“Nothing will induce her to drop her 
incognito. After Monday’s perform- 
ance, I am to be introduced; Leonoff 
has met her, and can present me quite 
naturally. I shall cultivate her ac- 
quaintance, and if I find her all I hope, 
I have a glorious plan. I mean to kid- 
nap the proud lady, bring her here, and 
marry her out of hand.” 

“But good Lord, sir, she may be mar- 
ried already!” 

“As you say, colonel, she might be, 
but she isn’t. We have ascertained all 
that. She is, as one might assume she 
would be, considering who she is, most 
decorous and careful. A duenna es- 
corts her to and from every perform- 
ance, and she is not on speaking terms 
with any one in the theaters where she 
has engagements.” 

“Good,” said Odobescu, considerably 
relieved. “I suppose your information 
is trustworthy.” 

“Yes, we’ve made pretty sure,” was 
the cheerful reply; “and now let us 
leave all business. I want to stroll 
down to the keeper’s cottage for a look 
at the dogs before dinner.” 

“Tl follow you in a half hour, sir, 


if you'll allow me to write a letter first,” 
said Leonoff. 

“That’s all right, I don’t want you,” 
returned the prince light-heartedly, and 
opening the long window, he stepped 
out upon the shabby, mossy terrace, 
beautiful in the tender light of that 
magic evening. 

The world seemed good to him in 
this hour. He was realizing that he 
had a firm niche in the hearts of his 
people, that he could control the rebel 
elements in his government, that under 
him Rhetia was growing more united 
every day. And now his quixotic 
search for the missing daughter of his 
dead predecessor was happily over. 
The romance of her: story moved him 
in all his tender heart, and his imagi- 
nation toyed with the idea of her 
fierce, proud independence, as_ he 
plunged down the wooded _ slopes, 
nearer and nearer to the musical torrent 
which formed on that side a natural 
moat for his stronghold. 

He drifted on deeply into the wild 
undergrowth, where the ground was 
carpeted with a faint mist of blue, col- 
ored by masses of wild hyacinth. He 
had long ago left the path, and struck 
off into a beech glade, all gemmed and 
starred with primroses, and as he 
walked, there came to his ear the sound 
of a song, the “Spring Song,” sung in 
the purest and most liquid tones, the 
deep diapason of the torrent like a bass 
accompaniment to the soaring treble 
notes. 

A moment brought him within sight 
of the singer. A girl in blue, her blue 
hat wreathed with white hawthorn 
blossom, crouched with her back to him 
among the flowers, gathering diligently. 

The trees were not yet in full foliage, 
and the rosy sunlight broke through 
and flecked all things with tinted light. 
so that flowers, forest, and girl alike 
resembled a glimpse of the courts of 
heaven, or so thought the weary prince, 
jaded with days of uninterrupted toil. 
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He waited until the song was done; 
then, in his simple, direct way, he ap- 
proached, stood over her, and said 
gayly: 

“Thank you, little lady.” 

She raised her wide eyes and pointed 
chin, and he recognized the meek, little 
undersecretary, Valborg Alassin, curi- 
ously transfigured from a pale girl to 
a wood nymph. She did not seem 
afraid of him, though his greeting 
brought color to her cheeks. The 
glamour of the moment pushed eti- 
quette aside. 

“Isn’t it glorious out here?” said she. 

Armyn sat down upon the prostrate 
trunk of a fallen forest giant, his feet 
among the bluebells. 

“Glorious indeed,” he agreed. “Do 
you come here often?” 

“Whenever I can, but this is the first 
time in five days, we have been so busy! 
And in those five days the forest has 
opened her jewel casket for me! Smell 
these”—she held her basket—‘is there 
anything to compare with the fragrance 
of a primrose wood in spring?” 

“Odobescu ought to see that you have 
your proper hours for exercise,” said 
the prince, frowning. 

“Oh, he does; he is most kind. It 
was my own choice. I determined to 
have all ready by the time you came.” 

“I’m a lucky man,” he said seriously, 
his eyes on her face. “It does not seem 
to me that all princes are served with 
such devotion.” 

“All princes are not like our prince,” 
she said very low. “Nothing could be 
too good for you.” Then, ashamed of 
this avowal, she went swiftly on, “See 
that peep of the tower through the 
trees! I call this my own glade, be- 
cause I get that lovely view of the old 
place.” 

“You love Valedrin?’ He was 
touched by her enthusiasm. 

“Every gray stone of it! How sorry 
I shall be when autumn comes and we 
move to the capital.” 
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“T, too, love Valedrin. It is the cra- 
dle of my race,” he answered abstract- 
edly. “I wonder if my princess will 
love it as I do.” 

“Your princess?” she swiftly ques- 
tioned. 

“The Princess Miora.” 

“Then—then she is actually found? 
Ought I not to ask?’ 

“You are in the colonel’s confidence ; 
you have a right to know. Yes, she 
is found. She has done a wonderful 
thing. She has succeeded, not only in 
supporting herself, but in making for 
herself a great réclame. She is a 
dancer, and calls herself Rhoda Hess.” 

“A-a-ah !” 

“Yes. I am to see her dance, and 
afterward make her acquaintance, on 
Monday night.” His voice shook with 
eagerness, but his brows were knit. 
“The case is full of difficulties,” he 
said. 

“What difficulties ?” 

“She is so proud, but picture to your- 
self that pride! What she must have 
gone through, sooner than be depend- 
ent upon me, her kinsman, for an al- 
lowance.” 

“T understand that. In her place I 
would not take a penny from you un- 
less it were for service rendered.” 

“You modern women!” he laughed. 
“Well! I have turned the thing over 
in my mind, and can see but one way. 
You being a modern woman, I'll ask 
your advice. Good idea! Be seated, 
Valborg Alassin.” 

Without undue nervousness, she sat 
beside her monarch on the log. 

“You see,” he said, “I can’t prevent 
her knowing who I am, and her repre- 
hensible pride will shut and lock the 
door of her heart against me. The only 
way out seems to me to be to cut the 
knot. In short, I propose to kidnap 
the lady.” 

Mischief sparkled in the eyes she 
bent upon him. 

“Sounds like the Middle Ages!” 
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“T often think that’s where I belong. 
I’m too simple for the complexities of 
to-day. But I am counting upon the 
royal blood in this girl to make her see 
how right our marriage will be, even 
though her heart may not echo the call 
of mine.” 

After a little silence, Valborg asked 
in a low tone: 

“You love her then, already ?” 

He produced the picture from his 
pocket. 

“Nothing like a woman for sympa- 
thy,” he was thinking, as he watched 
the flickering of her long eyelashes, bent 
above the portrait. 

“You are sure this is really the prin- 
cess?” she inquired at last. 

“T think there is no doubt of it.” 

“Still, you can make quite certain, 
you know. You can put her to the test, 
the test of the czar’s diamond.” 

He looked up in astonishment. 

“The czar’s diamond?” 

“Princess Miora has it, you know.” 

“Afraid I must own I never so much 
as heard of it.” 

“The secret has been well kept,” she 
remarked pensively. “It is the great 
crown jewel of Rhetia, unmatched in 
the world. Not even the diamond in 
English Queen Mary’s crown is so fine, 
I have been told.” 

“For pity’s sake, how come you to 
know anything of it?” 

“Quite simply. My mother was a 
Dane. She came to Rhetia in the suite 
of the Danish queen. When the palace 
was sacked and the royal family fled 
for their lives, the queen thought the 
safest place for it would be upon the 
child—you know the princess was about 
twelve at that time. The very last 
thing my mother did, before leaving 
the palace, was to sew it up in the prin- 
cess’ clothes. As you know, the royal 
pair were both murdered, but the girl 
and her nurse got away. It is quite 
probable that she still has the jewel, but 
if it has been stolen or lost she will at 


least remember the story I have told 
you.” 

“And your mother? Is she still liv- 
ing?” asked Armyn after a long pause 
of wonder. 

The girl shook her head. 

“No. She was murdered. As far as 
I know, I am the sole person who knows 
this secret. I have never spoken of it 
to a soul until this day.” 

“It is a thing I ought to know.” 

“So I thought, and I determined that 
I would tell you, as soon as the prin- 
cess was found.” She hesitated a mo- 
ment, and went on shyly, “It would be 
presumption on my part to advise your 
highness in any matter, but I have 
grown up in the shadow of my mother’s 
fears. The stone is worth a king’s ran- 
som, and the world is full of people 
who would commit horrible crimes to 
obtain it. If nobody knows the secret, 
it is safe. Dare I suggest that your 
highness should not hand on the in- 
formation to one single soul, until the 
princess and her jewel are both safely 
in the palace at Heimshalle ?” 

“Heimshalle? No,’ he answered 
quickly, “I shall bring her here!” 

Valborg started. 

“Here?” 

“Decidedly. The forty-mile run in 
the car, the wild feudal nature of the 
old keep, everything will daunt her, 
will show her that resistance would be 
useless. Father Yakoub will be in at- 
tendance, and the lady will be ruling 
princess of Rhetia before she knows 
where she is.” 

There was laughter and sympathy in 
Valborg’s bluebell-colored eyes. 

“Could I be of any use? Will you 
let me help? I suppose the princess 
will be alone, and she will want a lady 
in waiting.” 

“Quite a good notion,” he replied ap- 
provingly. “Yes, we mean her to be 
quite alone, and you will be invaluable. 
You have a headpiece, little lady.” 
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She raised to his a face so 
radiant with joy and surprise 
that he was bewildered. 


“Your highness does me too much 
honor.” The reply sounded sad. The 
sun had dipped behind the hills and the 
brilliance of the fairy glade was 
dimmed. The bluebells in Valborg’s 
basket drooped, and Armyn half con- 
sciously thought she herself resembled 
a drooping bluebell. 

She rose to her feet. 

“Sunset. I must go in,” she mur- 
mured, turning away. He rose and 
stood beside her. 

“T’m still bewildered with that secret 
you have told me,” he said abstractedly. 
“T’ll take your advice, and keep it to 
myself, strictly to myself, until the 
proper time.” 

“That will be wise,’’ she agreed 
softly. 






The great Stadts Theater of Heims- 
halle was crowded, for the engagement 
of the famous dancer, Rhoda Hess, had 
been widely billed throughout the cap- 
ital. 

Into the royal box, which was empty 
at the beginning of the evening, there 
came, when the star was due to appear, 
Prince Armyn attended by Count Leo- 
noff. 

Applause rang through the theater as 
the popular ruler made his appearance, 
and he had to rise and bow many times 
before the audience had sufficiently ex- 
pressed its enthusiasm. Then he set- 


tled himself to watch the unfolding of 
his fate. 

There was a sound running through 
the fiddles of the orchestra like the 
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shudder of a cold wind above heaving 
waters. The curtain rose upon a scene 
representing the sedgy margin of a 
lake. The trees were leafless and the 
sky stormy. In the midst of the war 
of the elements, the withered rushes 
parted, and there glided out from 
among them La Belle Dame sans Merci. 

A murmur of subdued rapture shook 
the waiting house. Such loveliness as 
that which now stood before the eyes 
of Armyn, the fighter, the simple man 
of action and of honor, is not often seen 
upon the stage. There was something 
in her expression, in her whole bearing 
which was charged with intense emo- 
tion. In the swift passage of a couple 
of minutes, he felt that she was per- 
forming for him and him alone. There 
was something like a dumb appeal in 
the marvelous eyes upturned to the 
royal box. 

Her dance was a thing of wonder, 
“of woven paces and of waving hands.” 
Every movement of her sinuous body, 
every fold in her diaphanous raiment, 
was a language without words. 

Presently came riding in the armed 
knight, and the rhythm of the music 
quickened and changed. It burst into 
joy, into wonder, into feeling so acute 
as to be hardly bearable. The spell was 
woven, the strong man made prisoner. 
He caught her in his arms as though 
she were foam, and set her on his pac- 
ing steed; and so they moved away be- 
hind the lake, dimly seen among the 
sedge, in a deepening twilight; and the 
violins moaned and sobbed as night fell 
black upon the stage. Then a flicker- 
ing, wildfire light showed the two re- 
turning. They dismounted. There was 
another dance—a wild, alluring move- 
ment, affecting Armyn so that his heart 
beat in great slow thumps, and the two, 
rushing into each other’s arms, disap- 
peared into a cave. Once more the des- 
olate cry of the wind swept the strings. 
Day came slowly, slowly—a misty form, 
seeming to be wrapped in wet gray 


gossamer, glided from the cave, and with 
a cry was swept up into the gale and 
vanished, soaring into the tempestuous 
clouds. The light grew stronger. The 
desolate day broke fully, and the for- 
saken knight awoke to his lonely an- 
guish. 

The ballet was over. Armyn 
positively ill with excitement. He 
wiped his brow furtively before the 
lights went up, trusting that none of 
his subjects had seen how profoundly 
moved he had been. 

In a dream he found himself fol- 
lowing Leonoff’s tall, elegant form 
through a maze of passages, and then 
he was actually holding the hand of 
the fairy lady, and gazing into her eyes. 
He had no notion what to say, how 
to begin. She took it out of his hands 
with the utmost simplicity. 

“I see that our prince, like all great 
soldiers, is also a poet. The wonder 
of Keats’ immortal idea has moved him 
to the soul.” 

“Not quite true,” he found himself 
answering swiftly, “for him, the poem 
needed an interpreter, and in you is 
found the very key to the enigma. Your 
dancing is genius, Rhoda Hess.” 

“Your highness is too gracious.” 

“If I am, it is to set you an example. 
I want you to be gracious to me. Will 
you be our guest at supper, at the pal- 
ace?” 

She had, of course, been warned of 
this invitation, and she accepted it with 
a deep curtsy. Calling Madame 
Hofer, her duenna, she presented her 
to the prince, and they all repaired, in 
the royal car, to a banquet upon which 
Count Leonoff and the chef had lav- 
ished much thought and care. 


felt 


Every night that week found the fas- 
cinated prince in his place. It was a 
wonderful repertory. The star changed 
her program every night; she was gay, 
she was melancholy, vivacious, lan- 
guorous, Oriental, Scandinavian, but 
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always she was great, original, unpre- 
cedented. 

Every night the prince’s car conveyed 
her and Madame Hofer to the palace; 
and after the first evening the suppers 
were téte-a-téte, Leonoff entertaining 
the chaperon while the prince and the 
star conversed. 

One night, however, Leonoff pur- 
posely twisted the talk at supper to- 
ward the mysterious disappearance of 
the Princess Miora. The subject was 
evidently one which Rhoda Hess would 
have avoided, but after the first minute 
she steadied herself to take part in it. 
Presently Leonoff remarked that he 
could not understand her motive, un- 
less she were being held captive against 
her will. Suddenly she turned upon 
him, her glorious eyes blazing. 

“If this princess has in her anything 
that is noble, I understand her per- 


fectly. She probably loves her coun- 
try better than she loves herself. 
Well! That is not so rare in Rhetia! 


For do you not see that Rhetia’s one 
hope is in the peaceful rule of his high- 
ness, and the princess could be to him 
nothing but an embarrassment, since 
she still has a party in the state, willing 
and anxious to make trouble: Will you 
not give her credit for so much good 
sense, in choosing to conceal herself?” 

“I give her credit for all things noble 
and great,” said Armyn abruptly. “But 
it may be harder than she thinks to re- 
main hidden. Her wonderful person- 
ality would shine through any dis- 
guise.” 

She blushed deeply. Even the care- 
ful shading of the lights on the little 
supper table could not hide it, but she 
made no answer. 

“Anything,” he went on softly, “could 
be hidden for a time. Even the Kohi- 
noor diamond, I suppose. But time 
will reveal its hiding place.” 

He spoke with eyes fixed, reverently 
yet ardently, upon a tiny threadlike 
gold chain which fell from the cream- 
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white neck and disappeared into the 
bosom of her corsage. 


She lowered her 
silence ensued. 


eyes, and brief 


The star’s farewell performance, the 
last ballet of that week of triumph, was 
entitled “The Sultana.” She had doubt- ~ 
less chosen it because the gown she 
wore was an artistic triumph, and very 
possibly she had been informed how 
much the prince admired the photo- 
graph in which she wore it. To Armyn, 
however, this batlet made nothing like 
the appeal which the “Belle Dame sans 
Merci” had made. This may have been 
because he could not give it his full 
attention; his mind was fixed upon the 
wild romance of the coming adventure. 

It was long before the popular fa- 
vorite could tear herself finally from 
the frenzied plaudits of the audience. 
When at last she escaped, followed by 
supers staggering under their loads of 
flowers, it was to be greeted by her 
dresser with the news that Madame 
Hofer had been suddenly taken ill, but 
hoped to be better in an hour or two. 
She had gone home to lie down, and 
begged that Rhoda Hess would not vex 
herself but go as usual in the prince’s 
car with his friend and himself to the 
palace, where she hoped to join them, 
if not for supper, at least in time to 
take the star home. 

Rhoda received the news without 
any very special concern, for madame 
had been complaining of megrim for 
the past two or three days. She sub- 
mitted to some finishing touches, flung 
a wondrous cloak over her costume, 
and descended to the stage door, where 
the royal car awaited her, Leonoff 
standing beside it. 

“His highness,” said he deferentially, 
“has heard of the indisposition of Ma- 
dame Hofer. He, therefore, thought 
it would be more to your taste not to 
sup at the palace, but at the house of 
his cousin, the Countess of Kraye, 
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which is a few miles out of town. You 
will doubtless remember being pre- 
~ sented to the countess on Wednesday 
last, at the Hof concert?” 

Rhoda assented graciously to this 
courteous suggestion, requesting only 
that Madame Hofer be informed of the 
change of plan, a thing which Leonoff 
assured her was already done. She 
stepped in. The door of the car closed 
sharply, and they drove off. 

Meanwhile the small car in which the 
prince himself was traveling was flying 
along at the extreme limit of safety. 
It arrived, throbbing and panting, at 
the drawbridge of Valedrin in a night 
of perfect moonlight. 

It seemed to him, as he entered the 
wide-flung doors, as though the per- 
fume of primroses and bluebells per- 
vaded the place, clashing in sharp con- 
trast with that odor of the footlights 
in which, for the past week, he had 
been so hopelessly entangled. To walk 
upon this thick-plaited rush carpet, 
overlaid with barbaric rugs from Cir- 
cassia, to gaze upon its rugged walls, 
garnished only with trophies of the 
chase, was like awakening out of some 
feverish dream in which things had 
seemed delightful which in one’s wak- 
ing hours one instinctively distrusted. 

He stood in the midst of the echoing 
place, a gallant figure, while a servant 
unfastened his long cloak and revealed 
him attired for his marriage in all the 
splendors of scarlet uniform, green- 
lined shoulder cape, and hussar hat with 
green aigrette fastened with crown 
jewels. Rhetia’s ruler was not rich, 
if one compares his state with that of 
an English duke, but such as he had 
was now displayed to do honor to his 
bride. It was the dress he had worn 
when he first rode into his capital 
among the plaudits of his subjects. He 
looked irresistible, or so thought the girl 
in white who stood upon the great, 
wide oaken stairway gazing down upon 
him. Glancing up, he saw her stand- 


ing there, and gave her smiling greet- 
ing. 

“Come down,” said he, “and let me 
present you to Father Yakoub, who, 
in an hour’s time, please God, will have 
healed the wound of centuries.” 

Valborg came down and was led to 
the priest, who had traveled with the 
prince from Heimshalle. She sank to 
her knees on the vividly colored rug, 
and the old man blessed her audibly. 
Father Yakoub was, like his prince, an 
idealist, a mystic. He was fully in 
sympathy with to-night’s remarkable 
doings. 

“Ts all ready?” asked Armyn of the 
girl. His voice shook. 

“All is ready, my prince,” she re- 
plied gravely. “God send you happi- 
ness this night.” 

As the simple words left her lips, 
she raised her eyes to his, and once 
again there passed over him that curi- 
ous feeling of having awakened from a 
feverish dream. Like lightning there 
flickered through his brain the thought 
that he had always known this girl, 
that she had always known him, that 
they understood one another pro- 
foundly. In a flaming moment of in- 
sight he knew that the hillside, the 
torrent, the wild flowers, and the free 
air of heaven were what he really un- 
derstood and loved, not the artificial, 
studied beauty which needs the subtle- 
ties of the stage to show it off. 

The appearance of Odobescu, care- 
fully attired in his best uniform, broke 
in upon this disturbing moment. After 
all, Armyn of Rhetia was not set upon 
his throne to please himself, but to do 
justice. He choked back the surge of 
feeling which was impelling him to- 
ward the girl in white, with soft loose 
hair shading her bluebell eyes, and 
greeted his faithful secretary with af- 
fectionate cordiality. 

“The other car cannot be far behind, 
highness,” said Odobescu. “Will you 
not repair, you and the Father and Val- 
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borg Alassin, to the anteroom of the 
chapel, which I have had made ready? 
It is, I conclude, essential that we have 
the princess safely upstairs and—and 
—out of hearing before she discovers 
that she has been, so to say, en- 
trapped ?” 

Armyn frowned slightly. 

“The princess,” said he, “will behave 
as consists with her dignity of birth. 
Nevertheless, we had better, as you sug- 
gest, proceed to the rooms prepared.” 

“Valborg Alassin will escort you,” 
said the colonel, “leaving me here to 
receive her highness. I have four of 
the huntsmen in livery, and I do not 
think your highness will complain of 
the supper.” 

Armyn spoke an approving word, 
and he and the priest, guided by Val- 
borg Alassin, went upstairs. 

In the small anteroom leading to the 
chapel where the tapers were already 
being lighted, they left Father Yakoub, 
and the prince and Valborg went on to 
survey the room where the banquet was 
laid out. There was a bridal cake, and 
masses of white flowers. Armyn ex- 
claimed with pleasure at the pretty 
sight. Then came the suite set aside 
for the royal couple, and here, too, 
wonders had been achieved, in turning 
the rough place into a scene of com- 
fort, if not luxury. 

They had, however, time for no 
more than a glance,’ when the hum of 
the approaching car was borne to their 
ears in the utter silence of the peaceful 
night. 

Side by side they hurried back along 
the narrow corridor to the reception 
room, and as they went, Armyn did a 
thing for which he could not account, 
a thing he did, as it were, without his 
own will; he put out his hand and 
grasped Valborg’s. 

Hers answered his pressure, and she 
raised to his a face so radiant with 
joy and surprise that he was bewil- 
dered. Had he spoken? Had she said 
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anything? No—nothing. The inter- 
change of thought which had passed 
between them was silent, and yet, how 
real ! 

Hand in hand they gained the door. 
There Valborg drew her hand away 
and stepped aside. He lifted his head 
and crossed the threshold doggedly to 
do his duty as he conceived it. The 
girl slipped into the background, and 
joined the stately housekeeper of Vale- 
drin, and the maid imported from 
Heimshalle to wait upon the future 
princess. 

The door was thrown open. Rhoda 
Hess, agitated, exquisite, made the dra- 
matic entry. She was wrapped in a 
gorgeous garment of orange-colored 
brocade, jewel embroidered, above 
which her lovely flushed face emerged, 
lips parted, eyes blazing. 

“Take me to the prince, if he is here. 
I do not believe that he is here!” she 
cried passionately. Then, as she caught 
sight, not only of him, but of the other 
persons present, she started violently. 
“Thank God, there he is! Sir, I be- 
seech you, explain to me why this has 
been done! Why am I carried off alone 
—defenseless—brought to this terrible 
place? What is the meaning of it?” 

Armyn stepped forward. Count 
Leonoff, who with the colonel, had en- 
tered the room in her train, was just 
behind him. The prince, with a charm- 
ing smile, took and kissed the little, 
vehement hands. 

“I have had you brought,” said he, 
“to the place where you belong—to my 
own stronghold, the cradle of your race, 
and mine.” 

She stopped short, wide-eyed and 
amazed, while he gently laid hands 
upon the clasps of her cloak and un- 
fastened it, handing it to an attendant. 

She stood revealed in the costume in 
which she had danced that night, the 
costume of the sultana. It was of 
primrose satin, soft and clinging. On 
her golden head was the turban in 
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“And so, prince, you have entrapped me and brought me th, to—to marry me?” she 
cried mockingly. 
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which she had been photographed. 
She wore the loose trousers, gathered 
in about the ankles, of the harem 
woman, and low down around her per- 
fectly modeled hips was a broad sash 
of that shade of green which is the 
national color of Rhetia. Her breast 
and lovely arms were bare, and as 
Armyn let his eyes rest upon the allur- 
ing vision, there flashed unbidden to his 
brain the epithet ‘“Meretricious !” 

It was as though he saw, for the first 
time, the artifice of the whole get-up: 
the reddened lips, the heavily shaded 
eyes, the unnaturally white skin, the 
emphasized lines of the figure. In the 
consternation of the moment, he almost 
forgot his high purpose. 

“T still don’t understand,” she was 
faltering appealingly. “I still wait for 
your explanation, sir.” 

He spoke with a difficulty he had 
not anticipated. 

“Look around at these witnesses. 
Look behind you!” He pointed to the 
curtains before the chapel entrance, 
whence with stately tread emerged 
Father Yakoub. “If I intended to act 
basely, should I summon these to see 
me do it?” 

“Then you mean 4 

“Do you deny,” he interposed softly, 
“that you are the daughter of the late 
King of Rhetia?” 

Was there the hint, the merest hint 
of a pause before she flung the proud 
challenge of her reply? 

“I do not deny it. My father was 
the late King of Rhetia. How did you 
find it out, and what is it to you?” 

“Naturally I made it my business to 
find out. You have, by birth, more 
right than I to govern this land. There- 
fore I offer you half my throne.” 

She broke into a quick, hysterical 
laugh. 

“And so, prince, you have entrapped 
me and brought me here to—to marry 
me?” she cried mockingly. ‘Prince 
Armyn, you are a very surprising per- 
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son!” She breathed quickly, looking 
around like one bewildered. There 
was an odd expression on her change- 
ful face, as of an actress who has lost 
her cue, and fails to divine exactly 
what is expected of her. 

“Well, what answer do you give?” 
he continued gently. “You are royal; 
you and I alike understand that mar- 
riages between such as ourselves are 
affairs of state, and not of mere per- 
sonal inclination. In your adorable 
pride, you hid yourself; but I have 
found you. Put pride aside and say if 
you have a mind to be Princess of Rhe- 
tia, even though I am the price you 
have to pay.” 

She looked more nonplused than 
ever. The garb she wore, her whole 
appearance, was calculated for the sub- 
jugation of one man. She had expected 
a solitude a deux, a scene of luxurious 
privacy, of fierce love-making in which 
she would have known just hew to pro- 
ceed. The stateliness of these proceed- 
ings confused her, and at that moment 
she caught the uneasy eyes of Leonoff 
upon her, warning her to be careful. 

“What am I to say?” cried she, still 
in the mode of an actress trying to re- 
capture a forgotten part. “You have 
kidnaped me, brought me here by a 
trick, and I have been so careful—care- 
ful always of my good name. If I 
refuse, you have still ruined my repu- 
tation.” 

“But you won’t refuse,” he went on, 
quite unemotionally as far as she could 
see. “Your royal blood ig 

Oh, the great oaf! She could have 
slapped his face! 

“And pray how do you know who 
I am?” she cried challengingly; and 
this time the words sounded spontane- 
ous. 

“I think there is no doubt of your 
identity,” he made answer, with a sud- 
den gravity she did not like. “But let 
me give you the chance to prove it be- 
fore these, my friends, so that no mis- 
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take may be possible. Will you tell me 
what it was that you brought away with 
you from the sack of the palace at the 
time of the revolution, something which 
you value very much?” 

She grew white, and her eyes wid- 
ened at this most unexpected obstacle. 

“I know of nothing,” she faliered. 
“You allude to—are you trying to en- 
trap me?” with sudden anger. 

The prince laughed gently. 

“By no means,” he said. “Let me 
put my request differently. May I see 
what hangs at the end of the chain you 
wear around your neck?” 

She recoiled with a cry, forced from 
her by surprise and fear. 

“Oh, never! Never!” Her hands 
were clasped across her breast, and she 
shook from head to foot. 

“Valborg Alassin,”’ said the prince 
quietly, and the young secretary stepped 
forward. 

“Tell us all what you told me the 
other evening, child.” 

Valborg stood up quietly, a wood 
anemone facing a tiger lily. The dig- 
nity was with her, not with the glit- 
tering creature before her. 

“My mother,” said she, “was a lady 
in waiting at the court, and when the 
royal family fled, she sewed up a thing 
of immense value in Princess Miora’s 
clothes. If Rhoda Hess can produce 
that thing, there can be no doubt of 
her identity. Even if she cannot pro- 
duce it, she can at least name it. She 
must have known to what I refer. 
What was it?” 

Rhoda turned her great eyes upon 
the prince, but in his was no answer. 

“Surely you know—you must have 
heard that I retain no memory of that 
terrible time,” she stammered. “The 
horrors I went through—l remember 
nothing of our flight.” 

Colonel Odobescu moved 
as though constituting 
prince’s spokesman. 

“At least,” he said, 


forward 
himself the 
tell 


“you will 
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us what jewel hangs 
you wear?” 

*T will not! Was I brought. here to 
be baited, before a parcel of the prince's 
household?” cried Rhoda, wild with 
fury. “If his highness wishes to know 
anything from me, it shall be told him 
in that privacy which I have a right to 
demand.” 

The colonel took advantage of her 
unguarded rage. With one swift, 
adroit movement of his arm, he had 
whisked out the chain with a delicate 
jerk, and caught in his hand the locket 
suspended therefrom. 

Rhoda shrieked, and Armyn cried 
out sternly. 

“Colonel, how dare you? 
back to the lady at once!” 

Odobescu grinned under his walrus 
mustache as he contemptuously tossed 
from him the thing at which he had 
glanced. 

“T assure you I don’t want it, sir, 
The lady may keep her miniature of 
Count Leonoff, as far as I am con 
cerned.” 

Leonoff, who for the last five min 
utes had been holding himself still by 
main force, gave a hoarse cry. 

“You lie!” he thundered. 

“Then the lady need only show her 
treasure to prove me wrong,” retorted 
Odobescu steadily. 

“Do you deny that she is the person 
she claims to be—the late king’s daugh- 
ter?” 

“I don’t deny that she is the late 
king’s daughter. I do deny that she is 
the person she claims to be, his legiti- 
mate daughter.” 

“Prove your 
it! Prove it!” 

“T will, for I can. I should have 
done so before, but my information 
came to me only this afternoon. To 
day, to save the prince from the com- 
mission of an irrevocable mistake, the 
Princess Miora has spoken.” He 
turned to Valborg Alassin, who stood 
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with downcast eyes. He took her hand 
and led her up to the prince. ‘Princess 
Miora Valborg,” said he, “speak! Tell 
him what is that valuable thing which 
was sewed up in the clothing of the 
little princess when she was smuggled 
from the blood and flames of the revo- 
lution ?” 

The frozen stare of Armyn’s horror- 
filled eyes softened a little as he said 
curtly, like one afraid to trust his voice: 

“Speak! Name it!” 

“T can do more than name it. I can 
produce it. It is the ezar’s diamond,” 
said Valborg clearly. With that, she 
laid in Armyn’s hand a small leather 
jewel case. He opened it. Within, 
upon white velvet, blazed the marvel, 
scintillating like concentrated essence of 
light. 

“Prince,” went on Odobescu remorse- 
lessly, “who was it who first incited 
you to seek out the princess?” 

Armyn started. 

“It was Leonoff.” 

“Who was it who procured for you 
all your information ?” 

“Leonoff.” 


“Exactly. In view of the fact that 
Rhoda Hess wears his miniature next 
her heart, it may not surprise you to 
learn that she lived for six months un- 
der his protection in Vienna, before you 
came to the throne.”’ 

Armyn made an inarticulate sound, 
which sounded more like “Thank 
God!” than anything. He ignored alike 
the frantic denials and the raging 
threats of his favorite. He was quite 


unmoved by the very real tears which 
were ruining the effect of the sultana’s 


make-up. He said only one audible 
word: 
“Valborg !” 


She came and stood before him, giv- 
ing him her hand to hold. 

“Sir, you are my kinsman and I have 
served you faithfully. Dare I there- 
fore ask a boon of you?” 

“Anything,” he could hardly speak, 
and bent his head to conceal the work- 
ing of his feelings. 

“Rhoda is my half sister, and she 
loves Leonoff. I think the deception 
was his idea. Let us give them a mar- 
riage portion. Let us give them—here 
and now, before these witnesses—the 
czar’s diamond.” 

Odobescu exclaimed sharply, nega- 
tiving this mad proposal; but, as might 
have been expected, Prince Quixote 
caught at it. 

“By all means!” he cried, with sud- 
den animation. ‘Let us give them the 
wherewithal to live honestly! Father 
Yakoub, you can after all, celebrate a 
marriage in the chapel to-night, uniting 
this bride and bridegroom.” He took 
the hands of his false friend and of 
the dancer, and joined them. 

Odobescu laughed sardonically. 

“And what of your own marriage, 
prince ?” 

“That,” cried Armyn, going on one 
knee to kiss the little hand which had 
labored so loyally in his service, “that 
will take place, please God, in the ca- 
thedral at Heimshalle, in the eyes of 
all the world!” 
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nigger and with quiet caution, silently for a while. Then Roy held 
Morrison turned the handle until out his hand. Morrison did not take 

the bolt slid clear. Then, with it. He drew a chair to the table and 
quick noiselessness, he opened the they sat down. 





French window, stepped through and “About my wife- ” he said then. 
closed it carefully after him. Any faint “You mean my sister, Edith?” 
sound was lost in the wind gusts which “Force of habit. I still think of her 
now and then shook the house. only as my wife.” 

He remained motionless for a while, The two men searched each other's 


hidden from inside by the heavy plush eyes as they both leaned, tensely deter- 
curtains hanging all the way across the mined, upon the littered writing table 
window and about a foot from it. which divided them. Roy was silent 
Presently, drawing the curtains slightly for a while. Then he spoke, stiffly: 
apart, he looked into the room, It was “T must remind you that you have no 
in complete darkness except where a_ further rights so far as Edith is con- 
circle of light from a shaded electric cerned. You are merely her divorced 
lamp fell upon and about a library table. husband, a convict.” 

For perhaps a minute he watched “Her ground for divorce was that | 
Stanley Roy, seatéd mostly in the was a criminal sentenced to penal sery- 
shadow, working intently. Then, part-  itude for life; is that not so?” 


ing the curtains, he entered the room. “Yes.” 
He made no sound on the thick carpet “Read that!” 
as he advanced toward the table, and Morrison took a paper from his 


Roy, intent on his work, did not notice pocket, opened it, and threw it upon the 
him until he had emerged into the light table. It was an official pardon. 


before him. Then he looked up quickly. Roy stared at it blankly. 
“Bob!” he cried, in hushed, startled “T heard last night that you were 
tones, rising unsteadily to his feet. free,” he said, “but I understood only 


The two men looked at each other that you had escaped.” 
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Morrison, watching his face care- 
fully, thought he discerned awakening 
pity or remorse in his eyes. 

“It was difficult to manage, but I 
succeeded in having the news of my 
pardon suppressed. I had good reasons 
for so doing. Do you still say I have 
no rights ?” 

“Roy’s look was definitely one of pity 
now, but there was no irresolution in 
his voice as he answered: 

“Your pardon can make no differ- 
ence with regard to your relation to 
Edith. The decree was made absolute. 
She is no longer your wife.” 

“May I ask whether it was her own 
idea to divorce me?” : 

“She was strongly advised to do so.” 

“By whom?” 

“By me, her brother.” 

“And you were my friend!” 

“But Edith is my sister. It may 
sound brutal to you, but when you were 
sentenced, we looked upon you as one 
dead.” 

“And deeply mourned, no doubt,” 
added Morrison, with some bitterness. 

“And deeply mourned, though you 
will not believe it. Under the circum- 
stances, you being beyond the reach of 
either aid or further harm, my only 
thought was for my sister.” 

He spoke with deep emotion. But 
Morrison eyed him coldly. 

“Possibly I am biased,” remarked the 
latter, “but, to my mind, your brotherly 
solicitude savors of indecent haste to 
be rid of me.” 

“It is over a year since you—since 
you went away,” Roy reminded him. 

“True. A long time for friendship 
or love to live.” 

Roy rose from his chair. 

“It is scarcely worth while for us to 
prolong this interview,” he said. “It 
can lead to no good. Your pardon 
does not necessarily prove your inno- 
cence. And as Edith is to be married 
to-morrow id 

Thrusting his hand into his breast 
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pocket, Morrison broke in upon the 
speaker eagerly: 

“T have the proofs——” he was say- 
ing, when he was interrupted by a light 
footfall on the stairs outside. A voice 
called : 

“Are you in the library, Stan?” 

Morrison’s eyes burned as he sprang 
to his feet, but Roy caught him by the 
arm and pushed him quickly toward the 
curtains. 

“She must not see you now,” he 
whispered hurriedly. ‘Have pity on 
her! Come to my office to-morrow 
morning.” 

Morrison nodded and passed through 
the curtains. Roy dropped into the 
chair lately occupied by Morrison and 
busied himself with his work. There 
was the sound of a bolt sliding in the 
lock of the French window, and almost 
at the’ same moment the door at the 
other end of the room opened, and 
Edith entered. 


“I called you, Stan,” she said. 
“Didn’t you hear me?” 
“Did you?” he answered. ‘1 was 


busy. Why are you not asleep?” 

She sank into the seat he had va- 
cated. Her manner was restless and 
feverish, and there were dark circles 
beneath her haggard eyes. She paid no 
attention to his question. 

“T thought I heard a voice,” she said, 
looking about her nervously; ‘“Bob’s 
voice.” 

He did not flinch, and he met her 
gaze unswervingly as it fell upon him. 

“You are naturally excited,” he re- 
plied, and repeated, “you should be 
asleep.” 

She made a gesture of impatience. 

“Do you suppose that I could sleep 
on this of all nights ?” 

He spoke soothingly: 

“Poor child! It has been a dreadful 


time, but to-morrow your life will be 
settled again, and once more you will 
be happy.” 

Her eyes were fixed upon the cur- 
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tains at his back. She laughed, but 
there was nothing of mirth in the 
sound, 

“You know where my happiness lies 
buried,” she said. Then she added 
suddenly: “Are you hiding something 
from me? Is there any one else in this 
room ?” 

Her nervousness seemed to be infect- 
ing him, and he arose. The sudden 
movement disturbed the jumble of doc- 
uments upon the table, and a paper fell 
at her feet. She stooped, mechanically, 
to pick it up, and glanced over it casu- 
ally. As she did so her body stiffened. 
He had forgotten the pardon. 

“Bob free!” she muttered gaspingly. 
“And this paper means that he has been 
here. He is here now!” 

Roy moved teward her, with an idea 
of quieting her. 

“There is no one here.” 

“You are lying to me. 
the curtains.” 

She was standing, with one hand 
holding the pardon, the other pressed 
to heg, bosom. 

Roy stepped quickly to the draperies. 

“There is no one here,” he repeated, 
and drew them aside. 

Morrison walked into the room. He 
held out his arms to Ejidth, and she 
made as though she would have thrown 
herself into them, but even in doing so 
she checked herself and sank into her 
chair again, her pale lips~ twitching 
nervously and her eyes fixed in wonder- 
ing misery on the face of the man she 
loved. 

Morrison dropped his arms. The 
working of his features showed the 
agony he underwent, but his voice was 
steady as he explained, with feigned 
lightness, to Roy: 

“Count it as part of the jailbird taint, 
if you will, but I could not resist the 
temptation to hide and listen.” 

“The matter is out of my hands,” 
said Roy helplessly. ‘I would have 
spared you this if I could, Edith.” 


He is behind 
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He turned to Morrison. 

“All that I did, I did for the best— 
as your friend always, Bob, and as 
Edith’s brother—but you must find 
your own way out now.” 

Again he offered his hand, and this 
time Morrison took it. Then he left 
the room. 

Morrison looked with hungry eyes at 
Edith when the door closed. 

“So you are marrying another man 
to-morrow ?” he asked. 

She nodded. 

“And yet, from what you said to 
Stan, it would appear that you still 
love me.” 

She struggled to control herself, but 
the tears rained down her cheeks as the 
words burst from her: 

“Oh, Bob! How could I love any 
one else but you?” 

In a moment he had her in his arms, 
but after one passionate kiss she 
wrenched herself free. 

“It is too late, dear,” she said. 
down and let me tell you.” 

He seated himself at the edge of the 
table, but he kept her hand in his and 
she did not attempt to remove it. 

“Through all the dreadful time of 
your trial I kept myself alive with the 
hope that your innocence would be 
proved, but when you were sentenced 
that hope died, and I almost died, too.” 

His hand pressed hers, and_ she 
looked up at him. Then she went on: 

“Tt was then that I met Dick. I have 
never known a man more gentle and 
kind. He seems to understand every- 
thing without being told, and he helped 
me in all sorts of ways. I do not know 
that he ever spoke of love, but very 
soon I knew that he loved me. He 
would have given me his life—anything 
—and I could give him nothing.” 

Again there was the pressure on her 
hand. 

“Then Stan urged me to obtain 4 
divorce. He thought that it would help 
me to forget. Just as though I could 
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forget, or wish to! I refused for a 
while, but, Bob, you don’t know what 
a curious thing a woman’s heart is. I 
wanted to reward Dick, and at last I 
gave in.” 

Morrison’s free hand stroked the hair 
back from her brow. 

“T am grateful to Dick,” he said, “and 
some day I must meet him, but, all the 
same, I am not going to give you up to 
him. Life is a game of chance, and 
Fate seems to have dealt Dick, whoever 
he may be, a good hand, but with your 
love as the stake, I refuse to throw in, 
I shall play my cards against his.” 

He took some papers from his pocket 
and placed them before her on the table. 

“The proofs of my innocence, and 
the name of the guilty man, are there,” 
he said, pointing to them. ‘They will be 


jou will; but J could not. resist the 
emptation to hide ano Jisten. 


published to the world to-morrow. 
Then you will marry me again.” 

The look of misery returned to her 
eyes. 

“I cannot, dear,” she said. 

“Cannot! Do you mean that you 
have grown to love him?” 

She stared at him wildly. 

‘Almost I think I have grown to hate 
him, but I cannot disappoint him. He 
is in delicate health. His heart is af- 
fected, and the doctor has said that any 
sudden shock would be fatal. Our 
wedding is arranged for to-morrow. 
Were I to fail him now, it would be 
like sentencing him to death. It is too 
late—too late.” 

She threw her arms upon the table 
and leaned her head upon them in an 
abandonment of grief. He sat looking 
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down at ker helplessly. Suddenly, from 
the table beside them, came the ringing 
of the telephone, loud and insistent. 

She raised her tear-stained face. 

“Will you speak?” she said. “I can- 
not.” 

Almost automatically, he lifted the 
receiver to his ear. 

“Stan,” came a voice in agitated ac- 
cents from somewhere on the line, “this 
is Wainwright speaking. Nothing can 
stop the wedding to-morrow, can it? 
I have just heard that Morrison is free 
—pardoned.” 

At the name, Morrison stood aghast, 
unable to speak for some moments, 
looking toward Edith in stupefied 
amazement. At last he gained control 
of himself. 

“T cannot undertake to answer your 
question,” he replied, and his tone was 
casual enough, “but your information 


Ate 
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SWEPT out sorrow from my heart 
, And put the broom away, 
Most glad because my House of Life 
Was free from pain for aye. 


Gay eyed beneath the sunsets gold, 

I wandered home again, 
Content because I’d swept my house 
Forever clean of pain. 
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Then gypsy soul to gypsy trail 
I fled on dancing feet, 

And oh, the hours of wind and sun 
Were unexpected sweet! 


Exultantly I turned my key 
And opened wide the door, 
And lo, the dust of sorrows new 
Lay scattered on the floor! 


To-morrow I'll be sweeping, sweeping, 
To-morrow and for aye! 

For human hearts, like little houses, 

Must needs be swept each day. 





is perfectly correct. This is not Roy, 
Morrison himself is speaking.” 

There was a gurgling sound at the 
other end, a crash as if the telephone 
had been dropped or violently overset, 
then silence. 

Edith had resumed her old attitude, 
and with her head resting on her arms 
was sobbing quietly. Morrison took up 
again the bundle of papers proving his 
innocence and replaced them in his 
pocket. Then, raising her head and 
holding her face gently between his 
hands, he spoke: 

“Dick’s surname is 

“Wainwright,” she answered. 

“Why,” he said quietly, “so the game 
has ended before it had well begun.” 

His words puzzled her; yet, some- 
how, she was content. Wearily, she 
put her arm about his shoulder as he 
drew her to him. 
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and For drama and color and emotional appeal, and, above all, for an 
his absorbing story, you will like this very popular, modern writer. 
CHARACTERS IN THE STORY: 
DerrprE Rosz, a romantic young girl from the north of Ireland, who seeks social free- 
yame dom through the medium of a marriage to a fellow student in the university at Dublin. 
Ties Rocers, her legal husband, disciple of Sonya Kovalevksy, who gives Deirdre her freedom 
ome- immediately following the ceremony, and is not heard from thereaiter. 
ApriaN SHAw, a London barrister who falls in love with Deirdre, rather unemotionally, 
she when they meet in the Canary Islands, and with whom she for a time fancies herself in 
s he love. He discovers for her that her husband is still living but that he became insane the 


weck after the ceremony, and that she is still bound to him. So Adrian passes on, and 
Deirdre continues her wandering. 

Fursey, head of a disreputable gang of pearlers, living on one of the New Cumberland 
Islands in the Western Pacific. He is noted for his violence and dissipated life. 

STEPHEN Conn, resident and owner of the island of Wawa, upon which Deirdre is 
landed by mistake the night of her arrival in the New Cumberlands. 

Nuat Has ALreapy Happenep: Since her student marriage Deirdre has become a 
wanderer, and a composer of popular songs which are sung the whole world over. She is in 
one of the South Sea Islands when she overhears a traveler telling of the New Cumberland 
group and their remote location. She determines to visit them, and procures a letter of 
introduction to the missionaries on the Mission Island, knowing that they will take her in 
for her stay. By mistake, she is put ashore on another island, late at night, which she be- 
lieves to be the pearlers’ island, as she finds men feasting and drinking freely in the house. 
She hides until all but the owner of the island is gone. She believes him to be Fursey until 
he discovers her at the piano playing one of her own songs, “Your Shadow on My Heart,” 
and she talks with him, He is Stephen Conn, who entertains her charmingly and provides 
her with a boat in which she again sets out for the Mission Island. 



















CHAPTER V. for solitude had kept him from accom- 
U NTIL the last echo of the New Panying her. 
Cumberland natives’ singing died But Conn’s boys were not in the 


down over the brow of the hill, habit of making mistakes ; they had too 
Conn stood on his courtyard steps. A much respect for that chilled-steel tem- 
few minutes longer he waited; then he P¢&F of his, and for the terrible sting- 
climbed to the little peak above the Tay tail which hung in his room. There 
house, and watched, from his eagle is no more frightful instrument of pun- 
aerie, the boat creeping many-legged ishment in the world than the long, 
and swift, like some strange water in- whalebonelike spike-strewn tail of the 
sect, over the sea to Waka. There was ant stingaree; and in the New Cum- 
no mistake this time. He had not  berlands, in the days of which I tell, 
thought there would be, else no intui- more than one native had met his death 
tion of Deirdre’s overwrought longing _ by it. 








The story began in the June number. 
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Conn was no mere brute in his deal- 
ings with the practically enslaved can- 
nibals who worked his boat and his 
house for him, but nobody had ever 
accused him of being an indulgent mas- 
ter. The coxswain of the boat had 
been given quite plainly to understand 
that any mistake in conveying the white 
chieftainess safely to the Mission 
would mean an hour of reckoning that 
would leave him too sick to work for 
a week. 

So Conn was as sure as one may 
be sure of anything in this world that 
Deirdre would be safely landed. Nev- 
ertheless, he stood on the peak of the 
island, watching through a fine pair of 
binoculars, until the boat, small as an 
ant, crawled to rest by the threadlike 
Mission pier; till two little pale dots 
crept down the shore to meet it, and 
three little pale dots returned all to- 
gether; till the little pale dots, all 
merged in one now, melted away un- 
der the shadow of the tiny, black and 
white-flecked domino that was the Mis- 
sion House. Then he lowered his glass, 
and returned. The gate of the patio 
clanged shut behind him. He stood 
alone under the pillars of the veranda, 
listening and looking; he walked 
through every room and, this time, 
looked in boxes and under beds, a half 
smile flickering on his hard young 
cheek as he did so. 

“I was getting damned careless,” he 
said to himself. “It wanted something 
to wake me up.” 

There was no one in the unused 
rooms; no one hiding in chests or be- 
hind mosquito nets. Conn’s own foot- 
steps made the only sound, his breath- 
ing the only life, in the still house. It 
came upon him with a sudden rush how 
lonely it was, how terribly lonely his 
life. In the act of singling a certain 
key, small and curiously shaped, from 
a bunch attached to his watch chain, 
he paused, stared, and stood motion- 
less for quite a while. 
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Then he shook himself back to life, 
“Dreaming, you beggar,” he said. 
“No dreaming. No dreaming, no loaf- 
ing. Less whisky, if you please, as well. 
You’re nearer the edge than I like.” 

For he knew, as none but dwellers 
in the lonely lands do know, what dan- 
gers wait upon the self-indulgent ; there, 
where a man has only himself to de- 
pend upon, only his own small thread 
of character and pluck to bridge him 
across gulfs which lead to madness, and 
to the slow mind rotting which is com- 
moner, but not less terrible. He had 
seen the trailing step, the staring eye, 
the hands which had lost all grip and 
skill, the death-in-life of men who had 
once been as gods in their strength and 
pride. He had seen them lie all-day 
on their island mats, facing the sea, 
and staring hypnotized at the breaking 
waves; fed by natives on native food; 
clothed scarce at all; not thinking or 
reading ever, but smoking, drinking— 
not always drinking. There were more 
subtle causes of downfall than the bot- 
tle or the kava bowl, but always, always, 
idly, endlessly, dreaming. 

He shuddered, as does a thin-skinned 
horse when touched by a poisonous fly. 

“Not for mine,” said Conn of the 
hundred fights. He stood once more, 
for a tense moment, listening and look- 
ing, and then he entered a room which 
looked like an ordinary business office. 
It was lit by a skylight and it had a 
leather-covered, sloping desk, some 
large account books, a copying press, a 
typewriter, and in one corner, standing 
on the floor, a steel safe of the latest 
burglar-proof pattern. Carefully work- 
ing the combination, he opened it. 
There were documents on the shelves, 
a cash box, and a small tray full of 
gold nuggets, neatly sorted according to 
size. In the lower part, it held a pell- 
mell of trade samples such as natives 
delight in, strings of beads, large and 
small, combs, looking-glasses, belts of 
many-colored stuffs. All these were 
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marked with prices and figures; it 
seemed that Conn kept memoranda of 
his profits in dealing with the native 
tribes, and had reasons of his own for 
keeping those profits secret. 

Once more he listened and looked 
about him, and then took out of the safe 
a few strings of the beads and two belts 
made of velvet, one deep blue and one 
creamy yellow. He smoothed them out 
on a small flat table under the skylight, 
and contemplated them ‘with interest. 

“I think the yellow is a bit off in 
color,” he said to himself. “Talking 
aloud, you beggar; haven’t I told you 
about that before?” In silence he held 
up the two pieces of stuff, and com- 
pared them. In silence he reached for 
a string of the blue beads. 

“Damn the bell!” he barked. Out- 
side, at the patio gate, a bell was jan- 
gling furiously. 

“Ring away,” Conn silently adjured 
the interrupter. The interrupter, as if 
he had heard, did ring away. Jing— 
jing—jang! went the bell. Jang—jan- 
gle—jang. Tang—tankle, tang—tankle. 
Jang! 

“Broken,” thought 
sound ceased abruptly. 
you'll go away.” 

But the persistent visitor did not go 
away. Instead, he began a steady rat- 
tling on the gate. It sounded as if he 
had picked up a stone and was batter- 
ing on the iron. 

Now Conn had had the ironwork 
newly painted, only a week before, and 
in the islands paint is paint. With a 
brief stinging aspiration as to the 
caller’s future fate, he flung his trade 
goods into the safe, locked it, locked 
the door of the room, and came out 
into the patio. 

“Confound you, Gatehouse,” he said ; 
“you must have knocked off a yard of 
my paint. What do you want, and 


Conn, as_ the 
“Now. perhaps 


why must you batter the house down? 
You’ve smashed the bell, too.” 
He was unlocking as he spoke. The 


secretary of the British commissioner _ 


in the New Cumberland island, stand- 
ing outside in the fierce New Cumber- 
land sun, looked at him with inexpres- 
sive black, glassy eyes, from under the 
deep brim of his pith helmet, before 
he spoke. It was a trick he had; his 
words seemed always a little slow in 
making their way to the surface. 

When he did speak, it was to the pur- 
pose. 

“The commissioner sent me to see if 
the lady passenger from the steamer 
is here. She’s lost.” 

“Come inside,” said Conn. He did 
not love Gatehouse, but he was always 
hospitable. ‘Have a drink. Sit down. 
No, she’s not here. What on earth 
made you think she was?” 

“The commissioner was informed,” 
said Gatehouse, “that she was seen 
leaving the ship in a canoe just before 
dusk, but that the Mission people had 
seen nothing of her. We've sent to 
Fursey’s Island”’—he had all a secre- 
tary’s mannerisms, Conn noted; he al- 
ways spoke, when possible in the plural 
—‘but couldn’t find any trace, and some 
of the boys thought she might be here.” 

Conn bustled about among his glasses 
and decanters, back turned. He had to 
think quickly. Meliasi was no straight- 
laced spot, but that very fact made it 
certain that Deirdre’s innocent adven- 
ture might have an ugly color put on it. 

He turned round again. 

“Say when,” he remarked. “I can 
tell you just where she is, and that’s 
at the Mission. She borrowed my boat 
early this morning, and went over in 
it. I saw her land.” 

“Oh,” commented Gatehouse, in a 
tone which sounded as if it ought to 
go with a single eyeglass. “But where 
did she get to? The commissioner’ll 
want to know.” 

Conn did some more rapid thinking. 

“She seems to have been wandering 
all over the harbor in that dashed canoe 
they put her into,” was his reply. “I’m 
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sort of official mat- 
ter of it, you know, 
It seemed she’d let- 
ters to the commis- 
sioner.” 

Conn did not see, 
under the circum- 
stances, that he was 
bound to lie. He 
gave the secretary a 
brief résumé of the 
facts. Gatehouse did 
not seem _ particu- 
larly interested. He 
made a note or two, 
said he’d inform the 
commissioner, and 
said “we” would see 
she was looked after 
during the rest of 
her stay. 

“The beggar’s 
made of starch and 
red tape,” thought 
Conn. “Hang it, he 
never even asked 
what she’s like, and 
she’s as pretty as 
Billy-be-dam.” His 
young man’s pride 
in a romantic adven- 
ture with a pretty 
woman felt lowered. 

It was for this 
reason that he nailed 


“Me leavem,” answered the coxswain, a bison-faced, hairy brute with the departing subject 


a boar’s tusk thrust through his nose. 


going to have a talk with the mate when 
the Tyre returns.” 

Gatehouse swallowed a mouthful or 
two, and set down his glass. He did 
not speak for some time. Conn was 
resolved that he would not speak either. 

“We should like to be satisfied where 
she was,” was what Gatehouse brought 
up at last from the depths of his con- 
sciousness. 

“Didn’t I tell you where she was?” 

“Was she here? They may make a 


down and informed 
the secretary with- 
_out being asked, that the girl had a 
jolly name; suited her, too, because she 
was a no-end jolly girl. 

“Deirdre,” he said, “Deirdre. Pretty, 
isn’t it? She writes songs, those well- 
known songs. Every one sings them. 
She’s Irish from Antrim. I’m Kerry 
myself, but I like the black North. 
‘Dark and true and tender,’ you know. 
Miss Rogers 4 

“Miss What?” 


Gatehouse was awake now. His 
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black, glassy eyes had turned to flame; 
there was color in his cold face. 

“What did you say her name was?” 
he demanded. 

“Rogers.” 

Gatehouse became silent again, and 
looked at him with a drawing-out ex- 
pression. The traders and planters who 
came to see the commissioner on vari- 
ous sorts of business generally told all 
they knew, and often more than they 
knew they told, when the secretary 
treated them to that knowing, sympa- 
thetic silence of his. But Conn was of 
another clay. 

“No, you don’t,” he said to himself. 
“You seem to have heard something 
about her, but you'll learn no more than 
you know from me.” And he busied 
himself filling up the secretary’s glass. 

“No more,” objected Gatehouse hur- 
riedly. ‘Too early in the morning.” 
And then, because he had been hustled 
into speech after all, “About what age 
is she?” 

The devil entered into Conn. 

“Not a day over eight and thirty,” 
he said with emphasis,-as if he were 
trying to persuade himself. ‘And very 
well preserved. Plenty to say for her- 
self. Can look after herself jolly well, 
my word! Regular globe-trotter, she is. 
Seen everything, been everywhere. 
Think you know her?” 

He chuckled to himself. The words 
were so true, the impression they all in 
all conveyed, so false! Conn was not 
above a falsehood of that description 
in a good cause. His Celtic wiliness 
rather enjoyed it. 

Something primitive, furious, male, 
seemed to die out of Gatehouse’s face 
as he spoke. It became, once more, the 
steady, inexpressive countenance of the 
secretary. Conn had seen; he was more 
than a little puzzled. If Gatehouse 
knew this charming little Deirdre— 
who was not, he would swear, nearly 
up to her thirtieth year—why didn’t he 
know her age? And if he did not know 
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her, why look at a man who—well, a 
man who had behaved exceedingly well, 
by Jupiter!—with that pistols-for-two- 
and-coffee-for-one expression of a min- 
ute ago? 

It struck Conn, not quite for the first 
time, that the secretary was a man to 
be counted. Perhaps more so, after 
all, than the bluff British commissioner, 
Blackbury. What nationality was 
Gatehouse, by the way? The name 
seemed English. 

“Have a cigar before you go,” he 
suggested. Conn’s cigars were famous 
in Meliasi. No one else could afford 
such smokes. The secretary sat down 
again. 

“Are you Irish?” bounced out Conn, 
He was sure that he could tell by Gate- 
house’s way of accepting or denying 
the suggestion. No one is indifferent to 
the charge of Celtic blood; it is proudly 
accepted, or fiercely denied, as the case 
may be. 

“Not I,” was Gatehouse’s slightly 
contemptuous answer. “Welsh de- 
scent.” 

“Not a Welsh name.” 

“No. My father took my mother’s.” 

That was true, thought Conn. 

“Ever been in Ireland?” he ventured, 
nipping his cigar. Gatehouse seemed 
too much occupied with the matches to 
reply. They certainly were damp; the 
weather had been rainy. 

“By the way,” he said, when his 
cigar was alight, “you are descended 
from the kings of Ireland yourself, 
aren’t you?” 

“My dear fellow,” was Conn’s reply, 
“have you ever read Thackeray ?” 

‘Pretty well all,” answered the sec- 
retary. 

“Then you won’t want to know why 
I prefer not to make any such claims. 
Every grocer in Sandymount or Kings- 
town is descended from Brian Boru.” 

“But you are royal blood?” insisted 
Gatehouse. It seemed to interest him. 

“ft can only say our pedigree is a 
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jolly sight better authenticated than 
most. Names and places, you know, 
And old curios. And the land my 
grand-uncle holds near Tara. Yes, it’s 
a good claim. What do you want to 
know for? No man on earth is really 
interested in any other man’s pedigree, 
or believes in it. That’s an axiom.” 

“T wish to God I was royal,” said 
Gatehouse in a sudden burst. Then he 
began to laugh. “Good joke,” he said. 
“You thought I meant it.” He became 
silent, and finished his cigar without 
another word. When it was done, he 
rose to say good-by. 

“But you did mean it,” thought Conn, 
as he shut the gate. “I wonder, by any 
chance, if I am going mad? The things 
that have happened in this last twenty- 
four hours make one feel jolly like it.” 

He took out the little Bramah key 
again, went into his office, and began 
turning over the strings of trade beads. 
Presently he took a tiny case of tools 
from an upper shelf of the safe. Un- 
der the skylight, head bent down, he 
worked for a long time. The sun, 
striking directly down upon his head, 
warned him of the time of day. He 
got up, stretched himself, locked every- 
thing away, and went to open the gate. 
Outside it stood, yawning and bored, 
his boat’s crew and his three cooky 
boys. 

“You leavem that fellow Mary all 
right along Mission?” he demanded. 

“Me leavem,” answered the coxswain, 
a bison-faced, hairy brute with a boar’s 
tusk thrust through his nose. 

“Suppose you no talk true along me, 
bime-by I cut out altogether soul be- 
long you, belt you along hell.” 

“Me leavem, true,” repeated the can- 
nibal, trembling. 

“Then go and get your kai-kai, and 
you cookies go and get kai-kai belong 
me.” 

He went back into the house. There 
was nothing more to do for the day; 
nothing to look forward to but meals, 
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as if one had been a shipwrecked sailor, 
as if one had been a man in jail. What 
else was he, Conn, the hundred fighter? 
What else was this fine, empty house 
of his but a jail for himself and his 
solitary thoughts? It was reeking with 
loneliness, it smelled of it; loneliness 
gathered in dark corners as a poison- 
ous fog; loneliness sat on the lintel of 
the door like a taloned crow, ready to 
set its claws in him as he came in. 

Food was cooked, eaten, and cleared 
away. The noises of the kitchen 
ceased ; it was afternoon. On the pale 
concrete of the patio, shadows began to 
lengthen and grow blue. The day was 
almost gone, and Conn, who in the 
morning had run up the island stairs 
light-hearted with life and happiness, 
knew, with the sinking sun, that he 
was unhappy. 


CHAPTER VI. 


In Meliasi, in the New Cumberlands, 
about the wild western Pacific gener- 
ally, one may safely assume concern- 
ing any settlement, without seeing it, 
that its inhabitants resemble the over- 
advertised little girl with the curl, in that 
When they are good, they are very, very 

good, 
And when they are bad, they are horrid. 

There are few grays, few half lights, 
or shadows in the western islands. 
We of Melanesia are one thing or the 
other, with emphasis. We may be mis- 
sionaries dripping with piety, as a roast 
goose drips with fat; we may be beach 
combers living ungodly lives in the 
midst of native ladies and _ exotic 
drinks ; we may be government officials 
composed of starch and red tape, or 
wild recruiters of the blackbirding 
breed, ready to row a whaleboat-and- 
twelve through any native protection 
act ever passed. We are seldom, very 
seldom, just commonplace, fairly re- 
spectable folk. If we had been, we 
should have stayed among the tram 














lines and picture shows, two thousand 
miles away. * 

Conn, as a white Melanesian, knew 
all this. Conn, passing through the one 
street of the capital with his long, lop- 
ing gait which spoke of hard tramps 
and many, thought on various subjects. 
Conn, on the whole, was inclined to feel 
like the player in a Rugby match who 
gets hold of the ball and flings himself 
on it to keep it. The player’s opponents 
are twenty-nine to one, and they mean 
to have that ball. 

His opponents here in Melanesia were 
a hundred to one; the ball was his 
secret, and they meant to have him 
off it. If he did not come off, he would 
be kicked off sooner or later. 

On the whole he wondered that he 
had been allowed to keep it so long. 
Public opinion, he knew, was getting 
up to boiling point. Nobody was rich 
in the New Cumberlands. Plantations, 
in spite of labor which was practically 
slave labor, seldom paid well. Trad- 
ing brought big returns, but the traders 
did not often live to enjoy them; there 
were not, in the New Cumberlands all 
told, more traders existent at any one 
time than there were men on the cele- 
brated “Dead man’s chest,” and for the 
same reason: “Drink and the devil had 
done for the rest.” 

Everybody had half a dozen ways 
of making a fortune, but nobody’s way 
ever came to anything except Conn’s; 
nobody, at the end of years of struggle 
with companies which would not float, 
stores which went “broke,” mines which 
turned out nothing except calls to share- 
holders, ever, ever, ever attained the 
visionary golden land. 

Except Conn. 

The French millet planter’s wife and 
child could not afford to go to Sydney 
for a change. The Anglo-Baptist Mis- 
sion had holes in its chapel roof. The 
double-verandaed house at the end of 
the street didn’t see even tinned meat on 
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the table some days that were not fast 
days of any church. Des Roseaux 
drank red-ink claret ; Blackbury’s house 
had streaky, unwashed+ floors because 
he could not keep more than a couple 
of boys. The tale’ was the same all 
through Meliasi. And Conn, Conn who 
hid come up there six years before, a 
mere lad fresh from his university, and 
had started a little plantation, like all 
the rest; Conn, whose plantation was 
running wild in the bush, whose labor 
force was disbanded, who didn’t raise 
a nut, or sell a cartridge or a scrap of 
cotton; Conn, who like the lilies of the 
field, toiled not, neither spinned—Conn 
was rich! 

And any one of them might be as- 
rich as he was, if they only knew what 
he knew. And he wouldn’t tell, and 
he couldn’t be entrapped. 

Out of the swinging trade wind, it 
was hot down there. Shadows lay like 
mantles of black fur on the glaring 
coral sand of the roadway. The iron 
shanties which stood for stores, homes, 
hotels, fairly spat heat from their un- 
painted walls too hot to put the hand 
on. The flat sea dazzled like an open 
furnace door. Conn, impervious to 
heat, slung along. He was wanted up 
at the commissioner’s; the message had 
come by one of Blackbury’s boys and, 
understanding very well what it meant, 
he stopped off at the township to make 
a purchase or two, before going on to 
the Residency island. 

There were more than Conn who 
guessed at the meaning of the mes- 
sage, when the uniformed boy, in his 
Fiji-patterned loin cloth, went past. 
Three or four men running up the har- 
bor in a lugger, with a boom propor- 
tioned to the hull as a grasshopper’s 
huge leg is proportioned to its trifling 
body, saw Blackbury’s messenger pad- 
dle across to Wawa; saw Conn return 
with him; saw the white man go into a 
store and leave an order, and then go 
back across the narrow strait to the 
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overhanging islet whereon the Resi- 
dency was built. 

They looked at each other and 
laughed. The man with the tiller, who 
seemed to be in command of the boat 
and the party generally, said something 
to his neighbor, and changed the 
course, heading for the pier. 

“No shelling to-day,” said the steers- 
man, 

“Something better to do than fishing 
jobs,” agreed a loose-limbed fellow, 
loafing in the stern. 

Under full sail, the lugger leaned 
and flew. Fursey, handling her as a 
master of sail, drove her up to the 
jetty, foam flying, canvas booming, as 
if he would have smashed her into the 
piles. The native crew stood ready, 
and at Fursey’s shout, swung the lug- 
ger into the wind so smartly that she 
drew up alongside like a motor car 
stopping at a doorway. 

“Where to?” asked the loose-limbed 
man, as they stepped ashore. 

Fursey looked up at him. It was 
a long way to look; Fursey was 
scarcely five feet four in height, a 
pocket Hercules sort of a man, with 
shoulders disproportionately broad, and 
the loose-limbed man was nearly six 
feet five. Yet you might have bet with 
safety on Fursey’s chances in the event 
of a fight. Big men are seldom over- 
charged with life and the fury of life 
as small ones sometimes are. 

There was the dynamic force of 
three in the little fellow who strutted 
by the big man’s side. His eyes showed 
it, fierce brown, full of sparkles, and 
set low beneath eyebrows as straight 
and heavy as a charcoal stick. His 
mouth, sealing-wax red under its 
pointed, curling mustache, was greedy 
and eager; charged, at the same time, 
with a certain furious capability and 
force; the mouth of a leader. His nose 
was crooked; one ear, bent in on itself 
and notched, looked as if it had been 
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chewed by an angry dog. He walked 
in a jumpy style, as if it would take 
little to make him break into a dance. 
You felt that he was a man who might 
be something rather fine, or something 
extremely vile; that he was dangerous, 
if he was, not so much because of 
any innate bent toward evil, as because 
he had never denied, and never so long 
as he lived and breathed, would deny, 
Jack Fursey anything that Jack Fursey 
wanted. 

He answered the other man after a 
second or two: 

“You can go and wait for me at the 
banyan, I'll see what stores have been 
bought. It might be our chance this 
time.” 

“Reilly says,’ put in another man, 
“that there’s talk of calling a meeting 
of all the citizens, French and English, 
and demanding Conn should disclose, 
for the good of the country.” 

“A fat lot he would mind the good 
of the country. Would you?” 

“Maybe I would, if they threatened 
to boycott me at the stores and every- 
where else.” 

“Maybe you would,” said Fursey, 
strutting head up, “but maybe no one 
else but a born fool would. S’ long 
as a man has a few cartridges he don’t 
depend altogether on stores. He could 
always make the nigs hand over. Conn 
could hold out. That’s not the way. 
Maybe Jack can show you a better trick 
than that.” 

He had a habit of speaking of him- 
self as “Jack,” oddly egotistical in ef- 
fect. The other men looked at him and 
laughed. “A nice Sunday-school sort 
of way, parson, I hope,” said one of 
them. 

Fursey, who had actually studied for 
the ministry at one time of his life— 
no one knew what ministry, or where 
—was known occasionally as the “Par- 
son.” 

“You can let me alone for that,” was 
the answer. “Child,” to the tall man, 
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“we'll want to know what stores he 
got; cut and see. And send Maraki 
up to the commissioner’s, one-time; 
savvy ?” 

“I savvy,” said the big fellow. 
“Maraki’s worth his weight in gold.” 

“Don’t be seen talking to him,” 
warned Fursey, “or you make him use- 
less.” 

“He'll be at his house in the native 
camp. No white men there. Where’ll 
he meet you?” 

“Under the banyan. Come there 
yourself. Smith and Mac, you might 
just as well stay with the boat. We'll 
be going back in no time.” 

The long-legged Child melted away ; 
he never seemed to walk like other peo- 
ple, but to slip or glide. So does the 
island cannibal move. It is possible 
that Child had acquired the habit dur- 
ing the periods he had spent alone 
among the native tribes, on far-out, al- 
most never-visited islands. The other 
pearling men were a trifle shy of him; 
no one knew why. Fursey, whom noth- 
ing shocked, nothing daunted, made a 
special friend of him. 

It was not far to the banyan tree, 
though the latter was in the midst 
of untouched, tropic forest. Meliasi, 
in those comparatively recent times, 
looked, as it stood on the white beach 
with the white foaming reef in front 
of it, like a group of frightened houses 
which had just rushed out of the for- 
est to make a standing upon the open 
shore against some wild-wood dragon 
that ate up little tin shanties and 
crunched their bones. You could have 
thrown a stone from the main street 
into the bush. And into the bush, near 
as it was to the row of bungalows, 
stores, saloons, shell and copra ware- 
houses, almost no one ever went. Why 
should they? The road to the back 
country went not through the bush,.but 
along the open shore. There was noth- 
ing at all in the great forest which any- 
body could want, and there might be 


things nobody. wanted, a dumdum bul- 
let from a New Cumberland native’s 
gun, a poisoned arrow, plenty of snakes. 

Fursey, leaving Smith and the red- 
haired Mac to go back to the jetty, 
followed the beach road until a turn 
took it out of sight of the township, 
when he dodged off it right into the 
dense forest, pressing aside a mass of 
thick growing boughs. Behind the 
boughs lay a track, narrow but neatly 
cut, and always kept open. Fursey, 
in this, had adopted a New Cumber- 
land native custom which seemed good 
to him. The cannibal of these western 
islands usually masks his roads as far 
as possible, cutting them clear through 
the bush until the last few yards, when 
he stays his knife and leaves a few 
yards of growing underbush between 
the track and the open. 

Fursey, with his dancing step, went 
along the track, whistling as he went. 
He whistled native fashion, notes with- 
out a tune. No need to advertise one- 
self. But whistle he felt he must. The 
prospect he had glimpsed of robbing 
Conn at last was so pleasing that one 
thinks he would even have gone to 
church; if one of Meliasi’s numerous 
missionaries had asked him just at that 
point, he might have sung in the 
hymns, and put money in the plate as 
well. But, to do him justice, Fursey 
was prepared, as a rule, to be good- 
natured and obliging, so long as it did 
not inconvenience him in any way. 

The banyan, in the heart of the deep 
bush that stretched behind Meliasi, was 
a forest in a forest. It might have cov- 
ered a couple of acres. It had more 
columns than a cathedral, more dark, 
tattered flags drooping in its windless 
calm than any nave under European 
skies. In among the columns wound 
countless little tracks; pig tracks, ban- 
dicoot and wallaby tracks, tracks of 
the splay-footed, man-long iguana. All 
the strange small peoples of the bush, 
the “little brothers and sisters,’ knew 
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of the banyan-tree forest, made their 
homes in it, and hunted their food 
among its silent, shadowy colonnades. 
Men did not come there often. The 
little brothers felt safe, most days, 
from those big, ruthless relatives who 
tramped so hard and high, arid carried 
such cruel, far-reaching claws of their 
own. Such folk could not come along 
the slender bandicoot and iguana roads ; 
they had a road of their own, cut wind- 
ing in and out through the maze of 
the columned stems, right to the heart 
of all, where the mother trunk, from 
which the whole wide forest had 
started, stood crumbling away to ruin 
in the midst of her thousand children. 

There was a rough seat or two, made 
by felling the nearer stems. And at the 
seats, the beauty of the forest broke 
off. For there were bottles there, 
empty bottles strewn in dozens about 
the ground, and there were bits of 
newspaper, and handfuls of spent 
matches, and banana skins, and mango 
kernels, covered with blue mold. It 
was the chosen retreat of Fursey and 
his crowd when they came over to 
Meliasi, and it bore the marks of their 
passing. 

Fursey, waiting for Child and the na- 
tive, sat astride one of the logs, still 
whistling. His soft felt hat was drawn, 
as usual, half over one eye; his waist, 
springy and tough as a slim hibiscus 
tree, was sashed round with a crimson 
handkerchief. Another hung loosely 
about his neck. He had a knife on one 
hip, and a Smith & Wesson in a leather 
sheath, dangling from the other. Fur- 
sey was practically two-handed, and 
prided himself on it not a little. He 
read American desperado fiction, and 
modeled himself on the costumes and 
demeanor of its “bad men.” People 
who did not understand the little auto- 
crat of Wakaka Island thought him a 
consummate joke. 

Maraki, coming soundlessly through 
the bush and looking at his chief as 
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Maraki, standing at a respectful distance, 
and gone down again. Then 


he came, thought nothing of the kind. 
The New Cumberland native—a clever 
fellow for his race—understood just 
the kind of loaded pinfire cartridge that 
Fursey was, and handled him accord- 
ingly. It would never have surprised 
Maraki if Fursey, in a fit of half-hu- 
morous caprice, had snatched out that 
barking little gun, and shot him dead. 
Therefore Maraki, gliding through the 
bush with no more noise than any other 
shadow stirred by passing beast or bird, 





waited till the whale spout of swearing had rushed up, flickered, 


he spoke: “Me hearem.” 


kept his old Brown Bess musket upon 
his shoulder, with the muzzle cover- 
ing the chest of the white man. 
Farther off than any other white man 
would have heard him, the pearler rec- 
ognized Maraki, and greeted him with 
a sort of whale spout of swearing, 
mostly good-humored. Maraki, stand- 
ing at a respectful distance, waited till 
the spout had rushed up, flickered, and 
gone down again. Then he spoke: 
“Me hearem.” 


“You hearem, eh? 
-.. Hearem  Blackbury, 
t hearem Conn?” 

is |) “E! Hearem alto- 

gether, me-fellow. 

Me-fellow go all 

same lat—rat—under 

i house, hearem Belaki- 

buri talk along Conni. 

Belakiburi him say, 

‘Too much dam row 

New Cumberlan’ boy 

makem along Koro. 

White man one he 
killem.’ ” 

“That would be 

Green,” commented 

Fursey, unmoved, to 

Child, who had just 

' come up. “I always 

said they’d get him if 

4 he wouldn’t take the 

trouble of shifting his 

bed every night. Lazy 

beggar, Green. I 

Z don’t take any stock 

Specially 


Y. ; 
4 in laziness. 
for a trader in these 


parts. He’s got to 
keep his eyes skinned, 
and his wits on the 
jump. Well?” 

“He told me,” put 
in Child, “he says, as 
far as I can make 
out, that Blackbury’s 
made up his mind to 
try a punitive expe- 
dition. Probably chance what the co- 
lonial office will say. I reckon he won't 
tell them much, anyhow. He wants 
Conn to come along and back him up, 
seems he has an unflattering opinion of 
the rest of the town. Conn knew all 
about it before he was sent for. Must 
have meant to go out himself. Bought 
stores for three or four days. I reckon 
Blackbury aims to keep him from jump- 
ing his job too much as well as getting 
help from him.” 
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“Are they off yet?” 

“Getting the whaleboat out, and load- 
ing her, when I left. Be round the 
point by now.” 

“Then this,” said Fursey, rising to 
his feet and doing a step or two of a 
coon shuffle dance, “this is the best 
chance we're going to get.” 

“You make me tired,” came in Child’s 
odd, lifeless voice. He looked down 
at Fursey from his towering height. 
He seemed not half awake, and yet 
somehow formidable, as a dozing snake 
is formidable. ‘Why should you think 
Conn will go off and leave things open 
for you and me to run through?” 

“You make me tired with your damn 
think, think, thinking. I don’t think. 
I know. I take chances. There’s one 
now. If there isn’t ” He said 
what would happen to himself and 
other people, if there was not. He used 
the subjunctive and imperative moods, 
and hung candles over them. 

Child waited till he had done, and 
then asked him if he had got any 
whisky. He himself had been in too 
much of a hurry to stop for it. 

Fursey nodded toward the hollow old 
banyan trunk in the midst of its daugh- 
ter columns. Child stretched a huge 
arm, and pulled out a bottle. He drank. 

“You know,” he said by and by, 
“there’s something about that secretary 
chap——” 

“] know,” said Fursey, still shuffle 
dancing. It seemed as if he never could 
keep quiet. 

“Something,” concluded Child, “that 
one likes, rather.” 

“Sometimes,” said Fursey, dancing 
in the dust, “you talk as if you’d been 
to Harrow.” 

“So I was, damn me,” 
Child. 

“Oh, you’re damned quite enough,” 
answered Fursey. He never stopped 
dancing. 

Child looked as 
struck him, 


answered 


if he could have 


“Don’t,” said Fursey. “The islands 
will stand a good deal,~ but they 
wouldn’t stand that if I yapped. [| 
would, you know. You’re an ame 
damnée as we used to call it. My ame 
damnée,” he laughed. 

“As long as I know, and no one else 
does.” 

“Ho-o! Child, if I yapped?” 

Child looked at him again. If you 
had been thinking of snakes you might 
have thought just then how they looked 
when they wake up from sleep, and let 
a black tongue waver in and out of 
scaled, seeming close-shut lips. But he 
said nothing. 

“Well,” said Fursey, suddenly ceas- 
ing his shuffle, “it’s ‘Home, boys, home, 
and it’s home we ought to be.’” He 
sang the line not unmelodiously. ‘“Ma- 
raki, you clear out. We'll wait five 
minutes to let him get well off. He’s 
too useful to spoil, is Maraki.” 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
Child. “You know Conn locks up when 
he goes away.” 

“I’m going,” said Fursey, “to get over 
the gate with a plain, common ladder, 
and then put a_ small-tooth comb 
through the house. And you and Smith 
and Mac are going to help me.” 

“Do you think you'll find what it is ?” 
asked Child, with somewhat more than 
the usual flavor of scorn in his voice. 
He always spoke to Fursey scornfully, 
because Fursey, he felt was an “out- 
sider.” He was afraid of him in spite 
of the scorn. Fursey usually spoke 
teasingly and sometimes insultingly to 
Child. He liked him, on the whole, and 
it was nothing at all to him that Child 
did not return the liking. 

“No. I think we'll find out some- 
thing that will help us to find out what 
it is.” 

“Now you're talking.” 

“I generally do,” swelled Fursey. 
“Come on.” 

Through the banyan forest they had 
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to walk duck file, but once out on the 
beach Child lunged up alongside the 
tripping Fursey. 

“] heard something else in the town,” 
he said. “You know the girl who came 
up last week on the boat, who’s been 
staying at the Mission?” 

“Yes,” said Fursey, twirling his ab- 
surdly long and spiked mustache. “Her 
name’s Miss Rogers. She’s about five 
feet five, brown hair, lots of it, with a 
shade of red and gold in the sun. I 
like that kind of hair. She has hazel 
eyes as big as your fist; nice little 
mouth, kissable, quite; good figure, a 
bit on the slim side; large two in shoes, 
I should say; five and three quarters 
in gloves. About twenty-six, or maybe, 
twenty-seven. Whatever she’s come up 
for, it’s not to be a missionary.” He 
twirled his mustache again, and walked 
more than ever on his toes. “Been 
intending to call at the Mission, and get 
another look at her.” 

“You seem to have made the best of 
any look you’ve had.” 

“Saw her once, for ten seconds, on 
the steamer the night she came in. 
Well, I haven’t gone to the Mission yet, 
because there’s what you call a cool- 
ness on account of those native girls.” 

“T know.” 

“But if I don’t run across her any- 
where else, I will, and chance it. ’S not 
often one gets a look at a decent-look- 
ing woman up here.” 

“Well, I can tell you something,” 
said Child, and he related the tale of 
Deirdre’s mistake; of her fear that she 
had found the pearlers’ island, and her 
lying hidden in Conn’s house, through 
the dinner and through the night which 
followed. How had the tale got out? 
Conn had not told; neither, assuredly, 
had Deirdre. Maraki, perhaps, with 
his lurkings and watchings, might have 
been able to say. There are few secrets 
kept in the world of the western islands. 

Fursey yelled with laughter; he stag- 


gered with it; he stopped on the road 
to lean up against a palm trunk, and 
laugh and laugh. 

“Thought she’d again struck Wa- 
waka; oh, my Lord!” he crowed. 
“Why didn’t she? Eh, why didn’t she, 
old son?” 

Suddenly he stopped his laughter; 
stopped Child, too, in some comments 
that the latter was making, expressive 
of his belief that the tale would bear 
another color than that put on it. 

“Let me think,” he said. He became 
grave, chewed the ends of his mus- 
tache, and walked along with a sober 
gait. They neared the town; the little 
band of fugitive, lost houses, balanc- 
ing on the edge of the sea, came into 
sight; the sunset, grave and golden, 
showed between the blackening peaks 
of Wawa, and Wawaka islands. Child 
had not spoken again. It was never 
advisable to interrupt Fursey’s fits of 
deliberation. There had been a man 
on the pearling island years ago who 
had gone all his days with a blinded eye 
because of one such interruption. 

Fursey drew a long breath, let go 
his mustache, and began to talk. 

“The whaleboat’ll be halfway there 
by dark,” he said. “Give them to-mor- 
row and the day after to square things 
up, and the evening to return. That 
gives us all the time we want.” But 
Child knew, somehow, that he was not, 
for the moment, thinking of Conn. 


Up on the top of the commissioner’s 
high, windy island, Gatehouse, the sec- 
retary, left alone, wandered restlessly 
about. From veranda to veranda he 
went, watching the whaleboat through 
a field glass until it vanished round a 
point of rocky land, then stared down 
moodily upon the tossing sea of palm 
tops spread below the house. Alone, 
like this, he was not the man that Conn 
had seen; not even the man that the 
commissioner knew in his daily work, 
quiet, courteous, noncommittal, and all 
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the time cold, cold. 
became himself. 

His eyes, veiled no longer, showed 
the black fire which smoldered, daily, 
unseen. The thin, tight lips were tight 
no longer; they opened over pointed 
teeth, and laughed, now and then, at 
some strange thought or fancy that 
never came to the birth of words. His 
very limbs seemed to relax ; he sprawled 
when he sat down, loafed over the 
veranda rail when he looked out upon 
the sea. He stretched his arms above 
his head in an abandonment of ease. 

A native, padding up to the steps of 
the front veranda, shuffled and coughed 
as natives do, to attract his attention. 
Gatehouse, in an instant, became his 
daily self again, and moved round to 
the front of the house. It was an 
island chief who was waiting, a big 
buck of a fellow with the inevitable 
old, yet deadly musket slung over his 
shoulder, trigger on full cock, and 
muzzle bobbing defiance. No one in 
Meliasi ever understood how it was 
that accidental deaths did not punctuate 
every hour of the day, for all the New 
Cumberlanders had guns, and all car- 
ried them over the shoulder, loaded 
and at full cock, all day long, more for 
fear of each other than because of any 
fear of white people. There had been 
a white man or two accidentally 
winged; one killed, a year or two ago. 
Blackbury, then, had done his best to 
prevent the natives from carrying guns 
in the town, but with no law and no 
soldiers or police to back him, he had 
ignominiously failed. 

The chief had some petition to make; 
some injustice suffered to tell about. 
He asked for Blackbury ; was informed 
that the commissioner was away, and 
further told that Gatehouse was chief 
in his stead. 

The secretary, new as he was to the 
islands, spoke the Meliasi tongue with 
wonderful fluency. He explained to 
the native that he was, as it were, king 
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over Meliasi for the present; he would 
give judgment, settle disputes. The 
chief, an islander from far out, heard 
with reverence, and bending down, 
knocked his woolly head upon the steps 
of the veranda before he began his 
trifling tale. Gatehouse seemed to swell 
as he looked at the man. 

If Blackbury, the commissioner, had 
been anywhere within hearing, instead 
of half a day away, it is probable that 
the secretary would have learned what 
it was to experience an official “wig- 
ging” of the most forcible kind; for 
Gatehouse, in judging the case laid be- 
fore him by the chief, did everything 
that he did not do when Blackbury was 
present; everything, almost, that Black- 
bury had specially, warned him not to 
do. He represented “Beritania” as the 
one and only power in the islands, him- 
self as exponent of that power. 

He promised large, illimitable things. 
If the people of the hill villages had 
indeed come down and carried away 
the chief’s best, newest wife; if they 
had made her a slave in the yam gar- 
dens, and refused, with threatenings 
and scorn, even to consider the ques- 
tion of damages as laid down by na- 
tive custom, then, Gatehouse promised, 
compensation should be had, and he 
would bring it himself, But the chief 
was to be silent about the matter. It 
might be a little while before Beritania’s 
great representative could get free from 
cares of state, and make the expedition 
required. If anything were known be- 
forehand 

The chief quite understood; he 
bowed his fuzzy head on his coconut- 
oiled breast, and humbly offered, as re- 
taining fee, a thrice-curled, round, white 
boar tusk of worth untold. Gatehouse, 
again breaking through all Residency 
rules, accepted it carelessly, as one who 
has no need of further treasure, and 
pointed to the steps to mark the end of 
the audience. 

But the chief had somewhat more 
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to say. Savage though he might be, 
he was a judge of character, and he 
set down Gatehouse as a person to 
whom one might sell bits of exclusive 
information. He had picked up one, 
canoeing across from his island that 
morning. 

“The fat lord has sent the thin one 
back,” he blurted out, in his own tongue, 
watching Gatehouse’s face. It showed 
him nothing. But the secretary beck- 
oned him farther into the veranda. 

“Where did you see that?” he asked. 

“Close to Koro. I know about the 
fight, and the other fight, the one they 
will make to-day. But the thin chief 
is not going. Lord, he never meant to 
go. He meant to go to some other 
place. And when they were far out 
behind the island, then the fat chief 
let him take the canoe, and he got out 
of the whaleboat and went.” 

Gatehouse kept his self-control, but 
could not hide the sparkle in his eyes. 

“More,” he said brusquely. 

“T am hungry for tobacco,” was the 
answer. 

The secretary tossed a handful of 
dark sticks on the floor. Picking them 
up unconcernedly with his toes, the na- 
tive went on as if he had never stopped: 

“But I do not know where he went, 
for he turned into the great forest, 
where it is full of devils, and no one 
except the sorcerers dare to go.” 

“What part ef the forest?’ de- 
manded Gatehouse. 

“By the point next but two to Koro.” 

Gatehouse considered. He was quite 
as anxious as any one else in the New 
Cumberlands to unearth the secret of 
Conn’s mysterious riches, but he knew 
that there would be no use, less than 
no use, in attempting to follow him, 
It was best to store up the information, 
and utilize it later on. 

He dismissed the chief with a fur- 
ther present of tobacco—it came to 
three halfpence a stick, but was down 
in the entertainment accounts—and 
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went into his own room, where some- 
thing long and heavy lay wrapped up 
in folds of canvas. Disinterred, it was 
a telescope of high power, with a col- 
lapsing stand. Gatehouse never used 
it except when he was alone; the com- 
missioner did not even know he pos- 
sessed it. In truth, the secretary was 
not minded to put it to official uses, 
and so destroy the exclusive prestige 
he reaped from certain mysterious dis- 
coveries and private stores of knowl- 
edge. 

From his own room, with the tele- 
scope trained first on one island and 
then on another, be scoured the whole 
horizon. Distant hills, far-off shores, 
leaped into sudden prominence and 
nearness as he swept the fine instru- 
ment over them. No, there was noth- 
ing to be seen about the Koro neigh- 
borhood ; it was hopelessly shut off by 
a projecting mountain. Waka, the 
Mission Island, showed up clear and 
daintily bright as a little painted toy. 
Wawaka, the pearlers’ island, was half 
hidden behind Wawa, Conn’s home. 
He noticed that the pearling boats were 
not out that morning, and wondered 
why. He looked again at Wawa, mcre 
carefully this time. The house, on the 
high, pointed peak of the island, stood 
half in view, half hidden by flowering 
trees. There was something moving 
among those trees. 

Only the great telescope could have 
done it; Blackbury’s binoculars, fine as 
they were, would not have shown more 
than moving dots. But Gatehouse, ad- 
justing the focus with care, saw more. 
He saw the figures of four men in 
khaki clothes, such as Fursey and his 
crowd were accustomed to wear, ad- 
vancing carefully toward the house un- 
der the shade of the trees. No doubt 
they thought themselves invisible; and 
they would have been under ordinary 
circumstances to anything in the harbor 
or beyond it. 

Gatehouse raised the telescope, and 
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began sweeping the waters behind 
Wawa without any very definite ob- 
ject. It was nothing to him if Conn’s 
place was looted. Less than nothing. 
He did not like the man. He won- 
dered what the girl was like, the 
woman, rather, who had had that odd 
adventure. He pondéred over the 
name, biting his sharp mustache, and 
thinking hard. His thinking did not 
seem to come to any definite conclusion ; 
a puzzled look came, and remained, un- 
til it was chased out by the sight of 
something that crept, slowly, almost 
imperceptibly, across the field of the 
lens that he was still looking through. 

It was a small figure in a canoe, a 
woman in dark clothes. It came from 
the Mission Island, it was, undoubtedly, 
heading for the landing place at Wawa. 

Gatehouse looked again to make sure, 
although he was sure enough as it was, 
and then, carefully, but with all pos- 
sible swiftness, dismantled the tele- 
scope, rolled it up, and dropped it be- 
hind a rampart of cabin trunks. He 
took his sun helmet off the veranda 
wall as he went out, and put it on 
his head as he ran down the track that 
led to the beach. The canoe boy heard 
him calling sharply and was up and 
out of his palm-leaf shelter by the 
waves, before the “white lord” had 
come into view. 

Gatehouse ran out of the shelter of 
the wooded track, as the boy was drag- 
ging down the canoe which served for 
occasional use in the absence of the 
official boat. He called for the second 
canoe boy, still dozing over betel nut 
and lime gourd in the shelter of the 
hut. It seemed that there was hard 
paddling to be done, 

There was. The boys were winded 
before they were halfway to the near- 
est island, but Gatehouse, seizing a 
spare paddle himself, drove it deep in 
the water, and made the foam spurt up 
about the blade, shouting the while to 
the natives to keep them hard at work. 


So, splashing and driving, they went 
across the bay. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Before Deirdre, as she went, opened 
out the wonderful reaches of Meliasi 
Harbor. She watched them, enjoying 
the insolent splendor of the greens and 
blues, the far-flung defiance of the un- 
explored black hills which lay beyond, 
She thought, as the canoe slipped over 
rather than through, those warm, light, 
rippling waters where no cold wind, no 
bitter rains of winter came from cen- 
tury to century, that it was strange 
she should have a mind enough at ease 
to enjoy the beauty of the place and 
the day. For things had gone badly 
with Deirdre. 

The Mission people had received her 
kindly enough; her letters of introduc- 
tion were satisfactory, and her willing- 
ness to pay for her board even more 
so. They were not rich, these mission 
folk of the New Cumberlands, and they 
had been taken in more than once by 
loafers and beach combers, deaf to keep 
and hard to get rid of. So that for 
the first day or two she was a welcome 
guest. 

Deirdre herself had stayed so often 
in mission houses that they were old 
ground to her. She liked them on the 
whole. She liked the atmosphere of 
quiet and peace, of remoteness from 
trading or political affairs. She liked 
the neat, bright native pupils, male and 
female, who ran about doing ready 
service in the houses, or accompanying 
visitors on their walks. .She was sim- 
ple-minded enough to find pleasure in 
the religious services of any and every 
kind, and to enjoy the inspection of na- 
tive schools, the going over copy books 
and looking at prize exercises which 
were an inevitable part of each visit. 
She had been liked at Mission houses 
always, had been pressed to come again, 
to stay as long as she chose. 
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Whereas, the missionaries of Meliasi 
had all but turned her out. It had been 
well with her till the news of her mis- 
take in landing on Wawa instead of 
Vaka Island had crept across from 
Meliasi town. Then, the wife of the 
chief missionary had come to her with 
cold eyes and stiff manner, and asked 
if indeed it were true that she had gone 
to Mr. Conn’s place, and had stayed 
there, unchaperoned, till next day. 
Deirdre replied promptly that it was 
true, and explained the circumstances, 
expecting to see a light of comprehen- 
sion dawn over the face of Mrs. Saul, 
and to be told that it was all quite right. 
In fact, she thought the reverend lady 
—it was impossible to think of Mrs. 
Saul without that adjective—would 
make her something like an apology. 

But her tale was received in silence, 
dead silence, silence which grew more 
dead with every moment it lasted. Mrs. 
Saul looked at her, and if ever a look 
directed by one woman at another said, 
“I do not believe you,” Mrs. Saul’s 
look said that and nothing else. 

The truth was that Mrs. Saul had 
not much approved of Deirdre from the 
first. She was too pretty, for one thing. 
Mrs. Saul considered prettiness that 
passed a certain point to verge on the 
indelicate; and she felt that the point 
was passed and overpassed by Deirdre. 

Then Mrs. Saul had heard Deirdre’s 
songs, and thought them, especially 
“Your Shadow on My Heart,” “not 
altogether nice.” Mrs. Saul belonged 
to the second of the two classes into 
which missionary wives may be 
grouped: the first is the pretty girl 
whom the missionary has picked up on 
furlough, and the second the virgin of 
medium attractions whom he has 
wedded “‘on the field.” 

She believed in what she called “sen- 
sible” love. The sort of thing described 
in Deirdre’s songs was not sensible. 


She would not have liked to say what* 


it was. 
5 


But a girl who could write 
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songs like that was not the sort of girl 
to whom one could readily pardon any 
escapades in bachelors’ houses. One 
could not, of course, in a place like 
Meliasi turn the girl out. But one 
could walk away without answering 
what one felt to be a lying tale, and 
one could later on in the day mention, 
pointedly, the date of the next steamer. 
That would surely be comprehensible. 

It was. Deirdre comprehended very 
clearly indeed. And, while the unpleas- 
ant and choking meal which followed 
was in progress, she had time to re- 
member that the Mission canoe was 
on the beach, and that any one of the 
merry black boys and girls would be 
only too glad to take her on a surrep- 
titious voyage of discovery. They weré 
not allowed to leave the island, but 
Deirdre did not feel like considering 
that overmuch. Nor did she feel like 
giving in to the prejudices of the rev- 
erend lady with regard to bachelors and 
their establishments. 

At this moment it seemed to Deirdre 
that all proper people, especially all 
very proper people, were in the last de- 
gree abominable. She was in the mood, 
as she put it to herself, to “give them 
something to cry for.” And toward 
this end she kidnaped a very willing 
native lad and the canoe, and set forth 
to Wawa Island. She would go up 
there and make a morning call on Mr. 
Conn and hang Mrs. Grundy! There 
was no Mrs. Grundy in the New Cum- 
berlands anyhow, outside of Waka. 
She would get him to find out for her 
where she could go—in Meliasi town 
there was sure to be some place or 
other—and she would take her goods 
away from Waka, and get te the main- 
land township that very night. 

The sense of freedom and escape up- 
held her as she went across the bay. 
She had been somewhat stifled in the 
Mission after all—she, Deirdre, the 
wanderer, with the never resting foot, 
and the heart which drove her always 
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on and on. Through her mind, while 
the paddle dipped and dripped, ran the 
lines from “Ulysses” which every wan- 
derer knows: 

Much have I seen 

Of cities, councils, climates, governments; 

I am become a name 

Forever roaming with a hungry heart. 

A schooner, near Meliasi wharf, had 
finished unloading, and was spreading 
her tall, triangular sails to the beckon- 
ing trade wind. Deirdre, in the stern 
of the canoe, murmured to herself, half 
singing : 

“There ~ the port, the vessel puffs her 
sail, 

There gloom the dark broad seas, my 
mariners !” 

One of the spells which held her 
heart in fee was that last line. She 
never murmured it to herself without 
feeling a shudder of strange delight 
creep down her spine and crisp her 
skin, as ‘if cool water had suddenly 
flowed on her. She supposed that no 
one else in the world felt as she felt 
about these scraps, half lines, these 
single words which could lift one to 
such a curious state of ecstasy. Yet 
she wondered if it were possible that 
any one else shared her folly. 

“Adrian thought it silly,” she remem- 
bered. “I wonder—there might be 
somewhere or other some man who 
wouldn’t. These things are bigger than 
they seem. If one knew some one who 
would explain them. But if one did, 
one might like him too well.” 

And the sum of her thought, as she 
sprang out of the canoe on the white 
beach of Wawa, was “God keep me 
from knowing such a man.” 

In which she was not more illogical, 
if you come to think of it, than you, 
or than I. 

It was a short journey up to the top 
of the island to-day. She could not 
help laughing at the thought of the 
evening, so recent, yet so far past, when 
she had taken this place for Waka. 


Waka! With the riot of luxury, the 
delight in beautiful things which cried 
out at every step of the road! No, 
the reverend Mrs. Saul, not to speak 
of that worthy and pious man, her 
husband, could never have had a hand 
in the making of Wawa. Deirdre felt 
to-day that there was something in it 
all akin to her own nature. Wawa, 
with its hanging terraces of flowers, its 
winding steps which gave you glimpses 
of magical blue lakes of sea, its drink- 
ing fountain which chattered,  soli- 
tary, to the wheeling sun, was after her 
very heart. 

She topped the rise, light-footed, and 
saw the white concrete house upon its 
plateau. The grille was shut. A pang 
of disappointment shot through her. 
Why had she not considered that Conn 
might be away? 

Then she noticed something further, 
a stepladder, set astride the spiked iron 
railing which surmounted the height of 
the gate. 

It puzzled her at first without alarm- 
ing her. She supposed that some one 
of the native servants must have 
adopted this means of getting into the 
house in his master’s absence. Deirdre, 
as an experienced island traveler, knew 
well the thieving habits of dark-skinned 
house and cook boys. 

All the housewife in her awoke. 

“They'll take his tea and sugar and 
meat,” she said to herself. ‘They’ll 
have a couple of tins of kerosene away 
into the villages before he comes back. 
What a shame!” 

She stood and looked at the ladder. 
It was a double stepladder; nothing 
could be easier than to mount it, cross 
the locked gate, and find the thieves at 
work, Yet somehow, she hesitated. 

A long way off, near the point of land 
which ran into the sea beside Koro, 
Conn was just getting over the gunwale 
of the commissioner’s big whaleboat 
into a tiny canoe. He seemed to act 
with somewhat less than his usual crisp 
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decision of manner. 
Sitting on the gun- eo 
wale with the dug- 
out swaying beneath 
his feet, he half }. ots 
hung back. —— 
“T don’t know that | gees 
I oughtn’t to go on | 
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with you, sir,” he 
was saying. 

“What’s the use?” 
answered Blackbury. 
“Of course I may 
as well visit Koro 
now |’m here, but 
the whole thing has 
petered out since we 
heard the fellow’s 
alive. I might have 
burned a village or 
two for killing a 
whiie man, but 
there’s no sense in 
doing it because 
somebody gave him 
a clip on the head. 
Likely he deserved 
it. If | had a proper 
code of laws, and 
proper powers of 
administration—b ut 
there, it’s no use 
talking about that. 
Anyhow, if “you 
want to look up the 
villages, there’s 
nothing on earth to 
prevent you doing 
it. 
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“IT know,” said Deirdre kept tight hold of the handle of her parasol. It seemed that 
Conn, still hesitat- if she did not keep hold of something, she would faint. 
ing, “but I shan’t 
get home quickly. If I kept with you, things being just now wrong, very 
I'd be back to-night.” wrong, at home. How could they be 
“Any reason for wanting to be wrong? Even if something had hap- 
back ?” pened to his house, he knew what he 
Conn hesitated. knew; he wished any meddlers joy of 
“I suppose there’s none,” he said. what they’d get. No, nothing could be 
He did not like to mention the curious wrong. It must be a touch of fever, 
fear which had taken hold of him of or of sun. 
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“No reason,” he produced at’ last. 
“T’'ll go on.” 

Long after he was ashore, tramping 
through the dusk of the great forest 
om an errand known only to_ himself, 
the uneasiness followed him. Conn was 
a Celt; clairvoyance and second-sight 
were more than mere words to him. He 
would not go back; the nature of his 
errand forbade it. But he resolved to 
spend no more than the one necessary 
night away. With dawn, he would be 
on the road back to Wawa, as quick as 
boats, canoes, and his own quick feet 
could carry him. 


Deirdre, standing alone in the sun 
and the warm wind on the peak of 
Wawa Island, felt curiously lonely. 
The big white house, deserted and 
locked, rose up before her like a visible 
reminder of her disappointment. She 
knew now that she was disappointed, 
amazingly so, at not finding Conn in 
his home. What was she going to 
do? 

Well, one thing she certainly would 
do before she went over to the town or 
back to the Mission. She would get 
over the wall and catch those thieves 
at their work. The solidarity of race, 
felt by all Europeans who live among 
dark people, forbade her to go away 
and leave the natives destroying a white 
man’s property. 

It was easy to get over the wall. 
She was up and down, and safely 
landed on the paving inside, in a few 
seconds. There was nobody in the 
courtyard; nobody on the shaded, pil- 
lared verandas, where  buginvillea, 
bishop purple, hung out gorgeous tapes- 
tries to the ruffling of the wind. 
Deirdre was wearing the rubber-soled 
shoes which are commonly used in the 
islands; her feet made no noise as she 
passed from room to room. At first, 
she heard nothing. The house seemed 
as quiet and deserted as on the eve- 
ning when she had come up from the 


steamer, and made herself a prisoner 
in the box. 

What was that? People talking? 
She thought so. But it was low, mur- 
mured speech; one could not catch any 
words. Were the tones native? Hard 
to be sure. She almost thought they 
were not, but that was impossible. She 
followed the sound, stepping noiselessly 
in her rubber-soled shoes, straining for- 
ward to hear. 

A door was open, a door which had 
been shut when she was there before. 
In the lock—she could see, craning 
round the corner of the veranda—hung 
a bunch of odd-looking spiky keys. 
From the room inside came the voices 
she had heard. And now. she was sure 
they were not native. For she could 
hear the words, a confused babbling of 
low-toned talk, two or three people to- 
gether. 

“Can fix it up as if it had never been 
opened; what do you take me for? 
Only a common sort of safe at 
Marks on the goods show he’s found a 
market of his own. Who ever heard 
of tommy’awks at such a price? And 
they’re steel, too, not cast To hell 
with those beads; the safe is littered 
up with them. Chuck them! The nug- 
gets tell the tale; I always said it was 
gold.” 

Completely, in an instant, she under- 
stood. Somebody had broken into the 
house in Conn’s absence, and was loot- 
ing his goods. 

She had felt equal to confronting 
any number of native thieves, but this 
was another matter. Conn must pro- 
tect himself against whites; she was 
almost certain it was the inhabitants 
of Wawaka who were at work in there, 
and she had no desire at all to make 
their acquaintance after such a fashion, 
or indeed after any fashion at all. The 
thing was to get away, to do it as 
quickly as possible, and to do it without 
being heard. Soundlessly  tiptoeing 
over the paved veranda floor, she crept 
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out toward the gate. She had her foot 
on the ladder; another minute and she 
would have been safe over the gate. 
but in that minute she had been per- 
ceived .by Conn’s great white cockatoo 
which lived partly on his roof and 
partly in the surrounding bush. It had 
been already much perturbed by the 
invasion of strange people. One more 
stranger was the last straw. The cock- 
atoo flopped down from its perch on 
the fountain basin, where it had been 
dancing uneasily for some time; half 
ran, half flew across the patio, and 
launched itself, with crest erect and 
Happing wings, straight at Deirdre. 
And it screamed, meanwhile, as only a 
cockatoo, alarmed, can scream. 

Deirdre had no desire to receive the 
assault of the furious bird. She par- 
ried it as well as she could with her 
sunshade, backing away as she did so. 
In the hurry of the moment, she did 
not note where she was going, and so 
it happened that she backed right on to 
a table set in the recess of the veranda, 
laid with cups and saucers, ready for 
Conn’s return. It went over with a 
crash, scattering the china all over the 
paved floor. The cockatoo, alarmed at 
the disaster, which it instantly credited 
to itself, fled back to the fountain, 
pathetically crying, “Mother, mother, 
mother !” 

Deirdre stood dumfounded for a mo- 
ment. Then things began to happen. 
Out of the room with the dangling 
bunch of keys, bolted four men. One 
vas very tall, one short and chunky, 
two undistinguished. They seemed in 
a tremendous hurry, but when they saw 
her, they ali stopped short, and for a 
moment, the whole party fell into some- 
thing resembling the stillness-in-action 
of one of the stereograph pictures that 
had delighted Deirdre’s youth. Long 
after it remained stamped upon her 
mind, the white pavement of the 
veranda, the tapestried buginvillea 
throwing purple shadows, the tall man 
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with the dead, queer face looking at her 
as if she were a specter, and as if he 
didn’t mind a bit, the short, chunky 
man, who struck her as being appal- 
lingly vulgar, holding his hat in one 
hand, and striking an attitude of gal- 
lant admiration strangely mingled with 
the air of a child who has been caught 
at a jam pot. What she could not see 
was herself, a slim, dark-haired figure 
in vaporous black, set, with amazingly 
brilliant effect, in the western sun and 
the sunlit, puce-purple flowers. 

The picture broke. The chunky 
man came forward, and with a smile 
which was mild, obliging, even inno- 
cent, introduced himself and his friends. 

“Miss Rogers, I presume,” he said. 
“Allow me to make you acquainted 
with Mr. Child, Mr. Smith, and Mr. 
Mac. It isn’t any of their names, but 
perhaps Miss Rogers isn’t yours either.” 

Deirdre flushed. How had this little 
scoundrel—for she guessed without dif- 
ficulty that the name of the man him- 
self was Fursey—managed to hit the 
mark with his random arrow, so easily? 

There was nothing mysterious about 
it, if she had known. Fursey, a con- 
summate judge of all that was bad or 
doubtful in human nature, had set her 
down at once as too good looking to 
have reached the latter twenties un- 
sweethearted ; as too young to be roam- 
ing the world alone and unprotected, 
unless she had forfeited in some man- 
ner or other, the countenance of her 
friends. He saw the shot go home, 
and giggled under his preposterous red 
mustache. When Fursey giggled, his 
intimates were apt to take in sail; 
squalls, gales, and waterspouts had 
been known to follow such bursts of 
untimely sun. 

Deirdre did not know this, but she 
did not like the giggle. It suddenly oc- 
curred to her that the top of Wawa 
Island, in the wild New Cumberlands, 
was a long, a very long way from 
safety and civilization. 
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Beginning to be frightened, she still 
kept her head, outwardly, and decided 
that it was best to speak as if the en- 
counter were quite an ordinary one. 
She was not bound to know what the 
men had been up to. The less they 
thought she knew, the better, no doubt, 
it would be for her. 

“Perhaps,” she said, with a white 
little smile, ‘I’m better known as 
‘Deirdre’; I write songs, you know.” 

Over the face of the chunky man 
came an expression of interest. 

“Do you?” he said, and swore an 
oath that made Deirdre wonder whether 
she had dreamed it. “You shall sing 
your songs to me; you shall, my pretty 
little lady.” And ~<he sealed the pro- 
nouncement with another of those rat- 
tling blasts. 

“T am in hell,” said Deirdre’s mind 
to her. “People could not say such 
things out of hell.” She kept tight hold 
of the handle of her parasol. It seemed 
that if she did not keep hold of some- 
thing she would faint. 

“Well,” said Fursey, twisting his 
mustache in a way that made her think 
of a cat washing its face, “there’s a 
good sort of a piano in there. I’m fond 
of music. If I ain’t ” He said 
what might happen to him if he was 
not. 

All this time, the dead-alive-looking 
man whom Fursey had called Child 
stood looking at them, and not seeing 
them. But for some unknown reason, 
he suddenly bestirred himself now. 
Mac and Smith, two unshaven, weak- 
chinned fellows in dirty white clothes, 
leaned up against the wall and watched. 
Child took-a step forward. 

“Let her alone,” he said. 

“Who are you?” asked Fursey, be- 
ginning to giggle again. 

Deirdre saw the two men in the back- 
ground suddenly straighten up, and be- 
gin to watch, with a vivid interest, that 
she did not like. 

“Let her alone!” 
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“Who are you?” asked Fursey for 
the second time, and he was not gig- 
gling now. “What are you?” 

It was a simple question, but it might 
have been a bullying address ten min- 
utes long for the effect that it had on 
Child. He crumpled up, almost physi- 
cally. One hand, that he had raised 
and clenched, sank to his side. His 
eyes lost the half light that had crept 
into them. He was once more a corpse. 

The other men relaxed their atten- 
tion. It seemed to Deirdre that they 
were mysteriously disappointed. 

“Here,” said Fursey, the unmistaka- 
ble note of authority in his voice. ‘“Take 
this key; it'll open Conn’s cellar room. 
Go and make your damned selves 
happy.” 

“What about the safe?” asked the 
man called Smith nervously. 

“We've been had there. Had. 
H—A—D. Wherever it is, it isn’t 
there. And that’s something to know. 
So go and make beasts of yourselves. 
As for me, the lady and I are going 
to be refined and sit in the drawing- 
room, and have a little music.” He 
laid a hand on Deirdre’s shoulder. 

Light as the touch was, it propeled 
like a touch from the buffer of a rail- 
way engine. With whirling mind, the 
girl felt herself swept along the 
veranda, and in at the drawing-room 
door, hardly knowing how the thing 
had come about. Fursey had not been 
violent; he had scarcely touched her. 
But there she was, and there was he, 
spread out in the biggest of the arm- 
chairs, a cigar in one hand and a match 
in the other. 

“Go to the piano; please be so kind 
as to go to the piano,” he said, with 
the giggle beginning to work again. 
“Play me and sing me your songs. I’d 
like to know if you’ve been lying. I 
don’t think any the less of a little lady 
for lying, mind you; they all do it, 
but it amuses me to know. Did you 
ever read of Scheherazade?” 
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“Yes,” answered Deirdre, still won- 
dering if the whole mad scene were not 
a dream, and at the same time, wishing 
madly that Conn would but come back. 
“Come back, come back!” she called 
him, wordlessly. 

And at that moment, Conn, with his 
leg over the gunwale of the whaleboat, 
ready to disembark, drew back and hes- 
itated, and went on. 

“Well,” said Fursey, lighting his 
cigar. “You remember that she had to 
keep the king amused as-long as he 
chose, and when she stopped, he cut 


. off her head. Or meant to. It’s all the 


same. Go on, little lady, let’s hear you. 
I am a musician, I am. I’m an artist, 
” and 
then came the string of blasphemy 
again. “So long as you keep me 
amused, you can keep your little head 
on your shoulders. Off with you.” 

To the end of her life, Deirdre never 
forgot that scene. 

Fursey had drunk as much as was 
good for him, before starting out from 
his island, and it had scarcely had time 
to wear off. A tantalus and siphon of 
Conn’s, standing on a side table, sup- 
plied him with the means of keeping 
himself what he would have called— 
up to the mark. There were more 
marks than one in the little scoundrel’s 
method of intoxication. The first kept 
him normal, free from the “‘blues” and 
ill tempers which are the lot of the 
drinking man deprived of drink. The 
second made him cheerful, the next 
freakish and inclined to tyrannize. He 
did not become quarrelsome till the 
fourth stage, or murderous till the fifth. 
Deirdre could not guess all this, but 
some instinct told her to keep him in- 
terested and amused. The better he 
was pleased, the fewer glasses of 
whisky would go down that wolf’s 
throat of his under the grinning red 
mustache. The fewer glasses that 
passed that way, the more chance she 
had of tiding things over till Conn came 
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back. He would come back that night, 
that afternoon. He must! 

In the years that intervened between 
Teneriffe, Adrian Shaw, and Tahiti, 
Deirdre’s talent had had full scope. 
She had written song after song, some 
famous, sung to death, like “Gipsy 
Lover,” and “My Love Has Wedded 
the Sea Wind,” others cared for chiefly 
by musicians, like “Your Shadow on 
My Heart,” and “Home, Home to You.” 
There were yet more, dainty, pretty 
little songs that had somehow failed to 
catch the public as a whole, and that 
sold only by twos and threes. Some 
of the best music was included among 
these; she knew them all by heart, and 
liked them, perhaps, better than the 
rest. The whole tale ran to dozens, 
and every one of them from first to 
last, Fursey made her sing. 

Hour by hour, as the sun climbed 
down the maplewood paneling of the 
drawing-room, lit green and violet fires 
in the crystal of the chandelier, crept 
lower to lay long stitching and darning 
of gold in the somber, handsome covers 
of sofas and chairs, touched the floor 
at last, and split the parqueting with a 
burst of light, as if strange fires were 
breaking up from underneath, did 
Deirdre play and sing and sing. Her 
voice was a natural one, trained by 
teachers who knew their work, and had 
not spoiled its light facility of produc- 
tion; otherwise she would have broken 
down early in the trial. She was proof 
against any common strain as an opera 
singer accustomed to long nights of 
vocal exercise might have been proof. 
But this was more than a common 
strain. Not even in opera does a singer 
go on without break, without rest, thou- 
sands and thousands of notes following 
one another. There are pauses, inter- 
vals; other singers hold the stage; the 
curtain goes down for the next act. No 
curtain dropped for Deirdre; the little 
scoundrel in the satin chair lolled, put 
up his boots on the table at his side, 
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smoked and smoked, and drank stead- 
ily down the tantalus bottle; and all 
the time he kept her hard at work. 

She sang, “Your Shadow on My 
Heart.” She sang, “Gypsy Lover.” 
She sang, “Home, Home to You.” She 
sang them again and a third time, and 
a fourth. She sang other songs, and 
repeated them when told. Her fingers 
seemed almost paralyzed at times; the 
notes died away in her throat, and only 
came back when she forced them. The 
pedals, under her feet, grew stiff; her 
unsupported back was tortured. She 
sang on. The only thing in the world 
she feared was stopping. 

Fursey knew she was tired; it 
amused him exceedingly. He was in 
the mood that the American cowboy 
of long ago used to be in, when he 
made inoffensive strangers dance to the 
shots of his pistol directed at their feet. 
Fursey would not shoot at a woman; 
he would not, usually, strike one. But 
it delighted him to keep Deirdre on the 
music stool, singing. If she had fallen 
off in a dead faint, he would have 
laughed himself sick. 

Besides, of such strange elements are 
we compounded, he really liked the mu- 
sic very much, and wanted it to go on. 
If he had had a phonograph, he would 
have done as many men in the islands 
do to-day; kept it going all day and 
half the night. This was a human 
phonograph. He kept it at work; 
sucked Conn’s cigars, drank his whisky, 
and enjoyed himself. 

The sun was getting low. Deirdre, 
swallowing in a throat as dry as the 
sands of Meliasi beach, wondered how 
much longer she could go on; how 
many more minutes, hours, years, this 
horrible dream would last. She could 
scarcely conceive it. anything but a 
dream. She did not dare to look at 
Fursey and the whisky bottle, for she 
was almost certain he had finished it, 
and started on the second. His voice 
was changing, had changed; it was no 


longer the affectedly soft and civil tone ~ 
he had chosen to use at first, but a 
rough-edged snarl that cut her quiver- 
ing nerves every time she heard it. 
And she was beginning to hear it often. 
“More new ones,” he called at her, 
swinging his glass so that it spouted 
whisky over Conn’s fine Manahiki 
mats. “Find one I haven’t heard be- 
fore, you blessed Sherry—Sherryzaza, 
or I’ll have your blessed head.” He 
banged with his glass on the table, and 
swore again, that rattling blast of oaths, 
more terrifying than any crash of 
Heaven’s thunder. “You're singing 
lazy!’ he yelled. “Sing up, curse you!” 

Suddenly, as she sang, with her tired 
voice, the last song that she could re- 
member, a boat song that had in its 
swinging cadences the magic of lagoons 
swept by flying paddle blades, of stars 
awash among the foam, there came to 
the girl one of those inspirations that 
come, flash quick, to creatures driven 
hard. Her many ancestresses and their 
million experiences, adventures, disas- 
ters, whispered as one woman in her 
ear: 

“Now is the moment; now, while he 
is unsteady and before he drinks him- 
self mad. You are between him and 
the door. Bolt. There may be a 
chance.” 

Without waiting to finish the song, 
without an instant’s hesitation, she 
snatched her hands from the keys, and 
leaped through the doorway. Fursey, 
bemused with drink, did not, for a mo- 
ment, realize what had happened, and 
in that moment, she had gained start 
enough to put the veranda and the 
courtyard between them. She was 
halfway up the ladder when she heard 
him stamping after her in a deadly 
silence more alarming than any of the 
furious noises she had expected to hear. 
It seemed he was not too drunk to run, 
nor yet to climb, for his feet shook 
the stepladder on the inner side just 
as she was flinging herself down the 











outer run of steps. She pitched almost 
on her face as she landed, recovered, 
and ran straight into the arms of a man 
who was coming up from the beach 
stairway. It seemed that the concus- 
sion hurt him, for he instantly pulled 
out a handkerchief, and put it to his 
face, speaking to her _ indistinctly 
through the folds. 

“Go down the steps,” he said. “‘T’ll 
tackle him.” She did not pause to see 
how the tackling was done. Nor did 
she go all the way down the concrete 
flight that led to the sea. With the 
cunning of the weak, hunted animal, 
she turned aside halfway down, and 
crept into a clump of scarlet-flowering 
hibiscus trees. They had been pruned; 
they stood dense and low, and made a 
perfect hiding place. On her knees, 
she shook and panted, growing grad- 
ually quieter, and looking all the time 
through the chinks among the leaves 
to see what was going to happen. She 
wondered who the man with the hand- 
kerchief might be. 

“Some one of the planters, coming 
up to see him,” she thought, and did 
not know how much that bare, lone 
pronoun told. 

Whatever she had expected to hap- 
pen, it was not what did happen, a 
long, droning call from one of the shell 
trumpets common in the islands, re- 
peated once and twice, three times in 
all, then a series of short, sharp blasts; 
seven of them. And then, so quickly 
that she scarce had time to draw back, 
came down the beach stairway Fursey 
and the man called Child, and the two 
indeterminate, dirty men, and, some 
way in their rear, the man with the 
handkerchief. It was not held to his 
face now; he had it in his hand, but he 
was looking sidewise out over the har- 
bor, where a whaleboat, manned by 
twelve natives, was creeping like a 
many-legged water beetle over the sun- 
set-gilded sea to Meliasi. Deirdre, 
crouching among the hibiscus stems, 
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could not see his face. Before she 
could decide what to do, he had gone on 
down the staircase, and the place had 
become utterly, strangely silent. One 
could hear the locusts in the grass; 
huge, emerald-armored beetles droning, 
a faint, far breath from spent waves 
falling on the beach. No more. 

When she decided to creep forth 
from her hiding place, and go down 
the stairway, she found the island des- 
olate. The whaleboat she had noticed 
while she knelt among the trees had 
crept its way to Meliasi, and was turn- 
ing round the corner of the Residency 
Island. There was a sloop, one of the 
pearling boats, just swinging up into 
the wind, leaning lightly, with the in- 
comparable grace of those small island 
crafts, from the lessened urge of the 
southeaster, dying now with the fading 
of the day. Deirdre had sharp eyes; 
she could see that the sloop held four 
white men. It was running, as hard 
as the lightness of the wind allowed, 
upon the course just traversed by the 
whaleboat. 

She had almost recovered her nerve. 
She drank at the little spring, dipped 
her handkerchief in the stone basin, 
and put a cold compress round her 
throat. 

“Perhaps I shall have quinsy or 
something,” she thought. “It’s not the 
fault of that brute, if I don’t. Why 
didn’t he come home? They call him 
the hundred fighter. He would have 
killed that jumpy little fiend. Thank 
God, I got away.” She sat down on 
the edge of the fountain, and com- 
forted herself with a few tears. 

Oddly, she gave very little thought 
to the man who had come up the stair- 
way just in time. She only wondered 
what he had done to set the whole 
crowd running as he did. The motive 
must have been a powerful one indeed 
to snatch Fursey from his pursuit of 
her, and the other men from their on- 
slaught upon Conn’s cellar. She re- 
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membered now that all the men came 
down the staircase with wet heads and 
faces. They must have been sobering 
themselves by throwing water on one 
another. She had seen it done in Ta- 
hiti. 

“When the commissioner gets to hear 
of it, he’ll arrest ” she thought, and 
then broke off. “Why, he can’t,” she 
said wonderingly. “There’s no law in 
the New Cumberlands.” It came upon 
her with curious force, that absence 
of law. She had not fully realized 
it at first Tahiti 
was spoken of as a 
“lawless” place. So 
was Colon. But they 
had police; they had 
jails; the machinery 
might be rusty, but it 
was there, and could 
be used. Here, about 
Meliasi, one man could 
loot another’s house, 
could behave to her as 
those men had _be- 
haved to-day, and there 
was nothing whatever 
which might be done to 
them, unless the always 
hoped-for, never-arriv- 
ing man of war came 
along, and simply deported them by 
force of arms, 

“Well,” argued the gypsy in Deirdre’s 
wandering soul, “it’s something to have 
seen a place like that.” : 

The Mission lad was lounging on the 
beach when she got down. He spoke 
amazingly good English; he was ready 
with his comments, at once, on so much 
of the recent affray as he understood. 

“T hope, miss,” he said, scratching his 
woolly scalp, “that those rough men 
have not annoyed you. I not know 
they on the island. They are bad men 
without the truth of the gospel in them. 
You have stick of tobacco for me, 
miss ?” 

Deirdre had; she carried a bag of 
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that island small coin wherever she 
went. She tipped the boy, and asked 
him whether he could paddle her across 
to the mainland. She had heard that 
there was a decent married trader liv- 
ing opposite Meliasi on the great island 
that gave the town its name. She 
would try and get taken in over there. 
It was said that the mainland was not 
so safe as the various islands about the 
harbor where most of the white people 
made their homes, but Deirdre was in 
no mood to appreciate the safety of the 
harbor islands that day, nor the ad. 
vantage of having white neighbors, 
She asked the boy a question or two 
about the trader. 

“I think, miss,” he said, “maybe it 
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better you go and stay with Misser 
Blackbird.” 

“I’m going to the trader’s, so you had 
better take me, if you want tobacco,” 
she answered. 

“Yes, miss, I want tobacco,” he cried. 
“The Mission say it filthy weed, but 
my stomach all the time loves him. 
You will give me plenty ?” 

“Ten sticks.” 

The boy’s eyes glistened. 

“The Lord will reward you, miss, 
and I will take you wherever you like,” 
he answered piously. Then, helping 
her into the canoe: “Miss, I have seen 
the ungodly men going away very 
quick. I have hear the trumpet shell, 
three time, seven time!” 
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“What about? 
My good boy, I'll 
ask you to hurry 
up a bit; it will be 
dark in half an 
hour.” 

“I get you there 
quick, miss; I am 
very good paddler. 
Miss, you know 
that when they 
blow like that, it is 
some one of the 
natives have seen 
Misser Conn he go 
after his gold?” 

‘‘No! How? 
Tell me about 
that.” 

“Miss,” went on 
the boy, paddling 
hard, and evidently 
pleased by the in- 
terest he had ex- 
cited, “all the na- 
tive, the pearling 
men give him to- 
bacco, if he blow 
the trump when he 
sees Misser Conn going away into the 
bush. Some native been blowing the 
trump on the mainlan’, another hear 
him on Wawa Island, he blow too. 
Both them, they get tobacco.” 

“And all the pearling men went off 
to chase?” 

“Yes, miss; they have gone very 
quick, because they wish to catch Mis- 
ser Conn.” 

“Mr. Conn is over on the mainland, 
then ?” 

“Yes, miss, he went over to the 
mainlan’ with Misser Blackbird this 
morning. Misser Blackbird he has 
come back, but not Misser Conn.” 

The canoe slipped on across the 
strait. Deirdre wondered if she were 
going to live in canoes for the future. 
It seemed that all events and errands 
in the New Cumberlands were inextri- 
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cably entangled with canoes. She won- 
dered, too, if one might chance to 
see But that was impossible. If 
Conn had indeed gone over to see about 
his mysterious treasure, he would not 
be found walking anywhere in public. 

The boy landed her, received his re- 
ward of tobacco, and paddled hurriedly 
away. It was sunset now as on the 
evening, not very long ago, when she 
had landed upon Wawa_ Island, and 
seen the mainland lying opposite. Dark 
woods, long shore growing ivory-gray 
in twilight, sea turning citron-green as 
the light went down, the wind getting 
up, and blowing coconut husk, palm 
fronds, small tinkling twigs of coral, 
along the empty sands—all was the 
same. Yet not the same, the spirit of 
the western islands, distantly hover- 
ing then, was now as near at hand as 
a vulture planing over its prey. The 
forest impended, cruel, grim, saying al- 
most aloud the untellable things hinted 
at in nightmares; the loneliness of the 
beach, unlike any loneliness she had 
ever heard or dreamed of, seared her 
mind as the touch of frozen steel sears 
the flesh. 

She had to walk along the full length 
of the beach before finding the road 
which led to the trader’s. She won- 
dered a little why she was not more 
frightened. The New Cumberlands 
were not the safest place in the world 
in broad daylight with an armed es- 
cort. And here she was, an unarmed 
girl, wandering alone upon a nightmare 
sort of a beach with wild cannibals 
about in the bush, and not even the 
certainty of a roof for her head that 
night. And she had just escaped be- 
ing captured by Fursey and his crew. 
She ought, she reflected, to have been 
lying on her bed in a darkened room, 
staving off an attack of nervous break- 
down. Whereas, she felt only a little 
tired and a little hungry. 

“T suppose,” she mused, “it’s because 
I have no house and no bed to go to. 


When you mustn’t break down, you" 
don’t. I suppose I am horribly fright. 
ened, inside, if I let myself believe it, 
Those devil-bird things are enough to 
scare one by themselves. But I can’t 
afford to let them.” 

Out of the black forest as she toiled 
along the strand, had come numberless 
dark, winged, silent things which dipped 
and fluttered horribly close round her 
head. She struck at them with a leaf 
of palm, but they came, more and 
more, circling, skimming, almost brush- 
ing her with their soundless wings as 
they took bearings for a flight away to 
sea. She knew they were only bats, 
but never, in any of the eastern Pacific 
groups, had she seen such monsters, 
or known the brutes so fearless. Their 
green eyes showed like little flames 
about her; their teeth glinted white in 
the last of the mirrored afterglow. 
Their wings stretched wide as _ those 
of the albatrosses which had followed 
Deirdre’s ship far south in New Zea- 
land seas. There was something inti- 
mate, hateful, knowing, about them in 
their duskiness and silence that made 
them like a daring sin. 

Deirdre did not like them; she be- 
gan to run presently, and broke into 
the open, sandy road at the end of the 
beach. The lagoon threw up enough 
reflected light for her to see where she 
was. She ran, and beat about her with 
her hands. Suddenly the black wings 
disappeared ; the fluttering ceased. They 
were gone. She stopped at once, out 
of breath, panting vaguely to herself: 
“Thank Heaven the brutes are i 

Her sentence ended in a cry: 

“Oh! They aren’t!” 

She had come, somehow or other, 
into an open alley with a pale light upon 
it from the rising moon. Along the 
sides of the alley stood dark structures, 
evenly spaced apart, and resembling 
very tall, very narrow sentry boxes, 
On the top of each black sentry box 
sat, with immense brooding wings out- 
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spread, one of the giant bats. So much 
she could see, in the dim, but growing 
light. She could not tell why the crea- 
tures sat so still, nor why there was 
one on the top of every box, nor what 
the boxes might be. 

“This is certainly a dream,” she 
thought. “I wonder have I been 
dreaming all along? Things in these 
islands don’t seem very real. What if 
I woke up in Tahiti, or Santa Cruz, 
after one of those hot nights, when 
there’s a trumpet flower outside your 
window, and the scent is far too strong, 
and you are restless, and the moon 
shines in and you dream, oh, but dream! 
Perhaps if I gave a big jump I should 
fall right out of bed.” 

But she did not jump. It seemed 
impossible to move, in this mysterious 
dim alley with the strange shapes stand- 
ing on either side. She knew the moon 
was coming up; the moonrise wind was 
stealing through the trees. 

In a little while she saw the wall of 
low forest slowly spangle itself with sil- 
ver; saw silver rays grow up like magic 
leaves among the roots of the trees, 
silver water come streaming through 
their branches. Then, swiftly, as if 
some hidden company of archers had 
drawn bow, a flight of silver arrows 
fell upon the rank of dark figures which 
faced eastward, and instantly they were 
photographed, black and white, upon 
the night. And Deirdre saw that the 
bats were not bats, or living things of 
any kind. They were carved images 
of huge, dark birds, brooding with 
wings outspread and heads bent down, 
each above a shrine. And inside the 
shrines were figures, the like of which 
she had never seen in all the days of 
her wanderings. They were carved out 
of wood, and were about the size of 
dwarfish human beings. Each of them 
had a different face, and all the faces 
were devilish. Some snarled, some 
frowned, some put out long tongues, 
some glared with hideous eyes of 


mother-of-pearl; a few—and those 
were the worst—laughed. She felt she 
could stand any of them but the laugh- 
ing ones. Over the head of each 
brooded, with wings outspread and 
wicked beak bent downward, one of 
the nightmare birds. Deirdre could see 
now that the spirit of the bats was in 
those creatures, less in form than in 
attitude, and in masterly suggestion of 
some hidden, nameless ill. 

The moon rose higher. She could 
see the middle of the alley now, and 
a widely spaced row of stones which 
ran down it; black stones, large, and 
shaped like anvils. They shone a little 
in the moon as if they had been slightly 
greased. She did not know what they 
were, but she liked them not at all, nor 
did she like the way in which the grin- 
ning figures had been placed, one oppo- 
site each stone. It was almost as if 


the hideous things had some secret 
source of amusement connected with 
those stones; as if their terrible smiles 


had not been carved on their faces by 
the hand of man, but had grown there 
as the slow result of that which they 
had looked on year by year and genera- 
tion by generation. For they were old; 
the feet were rotting away with rain, 
and the edges of the shrines were 
weathered to a fungus gray. But the 
clear, weedless spaces, and the earth 
about the stones, trampled hard as 
brick, showed that their use was not 
of the past. Light reflected from the 
ground showed enough of the western 
side of this strange avenue to suggest 
that a similar row of carved figures 
guarded it there also. Deirdre was 
glad she could not see their faces; she 
felt that one side of the place was as 
much as she could endure at once. 
This, it was certain, could not be 
the road to the trader’s. Probably she 
had missed it running away from the 
bats. If she went back again to the 
beach, she would no doubt find it; the 
boy had said it could not be mistaken. 
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And anyhow, if she stayed another 
minute in this inferno, she would cer- 
tainly go out of her mind. 

Something prompted her to slip be- 
hind the row of figures and walk down 
the avenue thus hidden. She had 
scarcely reached the end when she had 
cause to be thankful for the impulse. 
The road she had missed ran at right 
angles across the avenue. A figure 
came soundlessly along it as she was 
about to pass. 

It was a native, naked, save for a 
boar’s tusk hung on his dark, oily chest, 
and a pig’s tail threaded through each 
ear. He had the inevitable loaded gun 
on his shoulder; his right arm, curved, 
supported it by the barrel. His left 
arm hung down, and he was carelessly 
swinging something as he walked. 
Deirdre took it to be a pumpkin at first. 
But the man came on_into a patch of 
moonlight, and she saw, as he crossed 
it, that he was carrying a woolly, bleed- 
ing head. 

She turned as cold as the night was 
hot, and drew farther back behind the 
tall shrine with the bird on top of it. 
Would the man see her? And would 
he want her head if he did? Deirdre 
was no “tenderfoot” in island. life, 
though she had not visited a cannibal 
group before. She had heard much 
about the Solomons, the New Cumber- 
lands, New Guinea; she knew that the 
head hunter is not always hunting 
heads, and that it is quite possible he 
may have no desire whatever to ac- 
quire yours. Still one does not take 
such chances lightly. She hoped he 
would not come down the avenue, but 
unless he were bound for the trader’s, 
he would have to take it; there was 
no other road. She watched him anx- 
iously as he came abreast of the open- 
ing. 

He did not do what she had expected. 
He drew aside as far as possible from 
the moonlit space bordered by the birds 
and the shrined figures, and passed it 


by in a curious attitude, expressive of 
reverence mixed with horror. 
was bent and his hands spread out, 
the gun, meantime, being cleverly bal- 
anced on his, shoulder. When he ‘had 
thus gone crouching past, he straight- 
ened himself, took his gun in his hand 
again, and turned sharply off into the 
forest, where he could be heard for 
some time cautiously breaking his way 
through brush and leaves. The sound 
grew fainter, and died. Deirdre waited 
till all seemed safe and quiet, and then 
she came out. 

“How odd,” she breathed. “Why, he 
went right through rather than walk 
down the avenue.” 

Now she began to wonder if she 
had been right in coming northward. 
She almost thought, by the position of 
the moon, that she had overshot the 
direction of the trader’s house, and 
ought to have tried at the other end. 
It was not pleasant to think of facing 
those figures again, but it was a con- 
solation to know that by night at all 
events the natives were even more 
afraid of the place than she was. 

She retraced her steps. The moon 
was farther up; the place looked twice 
as bad as before. She went right down 
the middle, as far as possible from the 
grinning, frowning, face-making fig- 
ures, and she did not look at them at 
all. She had to pass very near the 
black stones, but that could not be 
helped. Halfway down now. More 
than half. The wind had died down 
again; the avenue was very still. She 
could hear her tennis shoes going pat, 
pat over the sand. She smelled the 
mysterious smell of the forest, cold, 
sweet, heart calling. With it came a 
vague odor of something much less 
pleasant, something that dimly recalled 
to her hot evenings in suburban streets, 
when the butcher’s shops 

Suddenly, certainly, it came to her 
what the black, shiny stones were used 
for. They were braining stones. She 
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" had heard of them. She had heard 
how the victim of a feast was taken 
by his bound legs and swung so that 
his skull hit the stone with a bone-shat- 
tering crash. Those things were done 
in the sacred dancing ground of the 
tribe, a spot never visited save on oc- 
casions of the highest ceremony, since 
it was believed—on the authority of all 
the tribal sorcerers—to be the abode of 
countless devils which must not be ap- 
proached without many and elaborate 
precautions. 

This, then, was the dancing ground. 
Deirdre, hurrying among the shrined 
and painted fiends, and the brooding 
bat-vulture images, with the hideous 
smell of the braining stones rising up 
about her, felt as if she had somehow 
died without noticing it, and found her- 
self in hell. These New Cumberland 
natives were hardly human, anyhow; 
they were enough to make any one be- 
lieve in the regular horns and tail and 
pitchfork devils of old engravings and 
pictures. How things, on opposite sides 
of earth, at opposite ends of history, 
seemed to meet and mingle! The small 
fiend looking out of the red sentry box, 
just there where the moon fell bright, 
was a photographic likeness of any the- 
atrical Mephistopheles you might 
choose to mention. He was like Fur- 
sey, too. Fursey and the carved fiends 
and the silent, padding thing which had 
crossed the glade a minute earlier, 
swinging a severed head. They were 
all linked somehow. If one could un- 


derstand it—— They were like.. Good 
God! That was Mr. Conn. 

She was not so very much surprised, 
She had little capacity for surprise left 
in her, at the close of this amazing day. 
And Conn, who seemed to have sprung 
up out of the earth, Conn, in loose silk 
shirt and flannel trousers, looking just 
as she had seen him look in his own 
house on the top of Wawa Island, was 
so entirely natural and unalarming, in 
the midst of this alarming and unnatu- 
ral place, that she turned to him almost 
as if she had met him half an hour 
before. And before she knew what 
she was saying, she had come out with: 

“Why are all these devils and natives 
and the bats the same sort of thing, 
and why are they all like Fursey ?”’ 

It seemed to be characteristic of 
Conn that he was never surprised. 

“Because,” he answered, “they really 
are the one thing. The bats and birds 
and fiends are the natives’ embodiment 
of the evil principle in nature. And 
they’re mostly evil themselves. And 
Fursey, the swine, is bad clear through.” 

“T understand,” she said. He seemed 
to her very clever. 

“Well,” said Conn, “you’ve got to 
get out of this, quick time; you don’t 
know what danger you’re in. I won't 
ask you what you’re doing here, or I 
won't ask you anything till I have you 
safe. Come on.” 

“Where?” she asked. 

He twinkled a little. 

“That,” he said, “is my secret.” 


TO BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH, 




















DAFFODILS 


ERE are daffodils that dare 

To make an island in the air. 
Waters clear beyond belief 
Curl above their murmuring reef. 
Through the shallows of the wind 
Where the swaying wave is thinned 
To faint pallor, to a hue 
More than crystal, less than blue, 
You may see the glittering sand 
Where the bee’s boat comes to land, 
Wafted with transparent ear, 
Golden to a golden shore. 

Grace HAzarp CONKLING. 


A) 
JUNE 


HALF poised upon a spray of silver cloud, 
And half in air, a meadow lark at noon 
Awoke earth’s drowsy fields with pipings loud, 

Gone mad with sudden ecstasy of June! 
The throbbing notes one quivering instant leapt 
To meet the stars and, falling earthward then, 
Poured liquid sweetness down the air, and crept 
Back to the bird to wake in song again. 
Such wild abandonment of joy, and yet 
temembrance of some far exquisite pain 
Lurked in that song, my eyes grew sudden wet, 
Remembering primrose pastures and a lane 
Where meadow larks set all the world atune 
With joy long since forgot—another June! 
HELEN F'RAzZEE-BOWER. 
As) 


ILLUSION 


HIS way she passed!” the grass blades whisper me, 
A-quiver with delight; and haunting, sweet, 

Floats back the subtle fragrance that was she. 

Wind, be my guide! Speed, speed, my eager feet! 
Down dawnlit ways the wraith of Beauty goes, 

A song upon her lips; now drifts to me 
An echo faint and far that louder grows—— 

Oh, do I dream, or is it melody? 
And what of all the radiance that makes 

A sudden breathless wonder where she trod? 
These things she touched, and now their sight awakes 

In me a mute companionship with God. 
Hope stirs, joy breathes; but oh—it cannot last! 
She is not here! And yet—this way she passed. 

HELEN FRAZEE-BOWER. 
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“The First Year’’ 


A Comic Tragedy of Married Life 


By Frank Craven 


O a girl like Grace Livingston, with 
ij her craving for travel and her 
dreams of romance, the dull lit- 
tle mid-\Vestern town of Reading seems 
unbearable. Life at home with her fa- 
ther and mother and Uncle Myron-—a 
kindly country doctor—is humdrum in 
deed. There are, to be sure, a number 
of young men callers—for Grace, 
though not a beauty, is attractive and 
popular—but she is not yet sure that she 
is in love with any one of them. Read- 
ing the paper one evening, Mr. Living- 
ston comes upon an item about young 
Dick Loring, who is a regular caller at 
the Livingston home. 


Mr. Livincston (reading aloud): Friends 
of Richard A. Loring, Jr., will be pleased to 
hear of his association with the Central Pa- 
cific Railroad as a construction engineer. 
While they will regret his departure from 
town, they will be anxious to see him suc- 
ceed in his chosen profession. We 
stand f Richard that he will 


under- 
from receive a 
fine remuneration 

Mrs. Livincston: Well, thank goodness, | 
have a daughter and not a son! 

Doctok: Wouldn’t you like to have a son, 
sister? 

Mrs. Livineston (with conviction): No. 
Boys grow up and leave home. 

Doctor (looking across the room at GRaAce, 
who has dropped her book and sits with a 
dreamy, far-away look in her eves): Well, 
girls do, too. 

Mrs. Livineston (fondly): My girl won't. 
Will you, Grace? 


FRANK CRAVEN 
who wrote the play and who distinguishes 
himself in the performance of the 
Tucker. 


role of Tommy 


Grace: I haven't decided vet, mother 

Doctor (teasingly): You won't have much 
chance to leave home, if vou don't hurry up 
and gral one of these boys. 

Mrs. Livincston: Don’t get that notion 
in her head, Myron. There’s no need for her 
to hurry—she’s voung yet. 

GRACE (earnestly): I’m twenty. 

Mrs. Livincston: I wasn’t married until 
I was more than that. 

Doctor (smiling reminiscently): Well, 
there was a reason in your case, sister. Th« 
town we lived in was so small it 
for a young fellow to find it! 

Mr. Livincston: What's 
What is it? 

Mrs. Livincston (patiently): We were 
speaking about sons and daughters, Fred, 
and saying how much more likely a boy is 
to leave home than a girl. 


was hard 


hard to find? 


This Summary and these Extracts from the Play Published by Courtesy of the 
Author and of John L. Golden, Producer. 
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have a girl, and I'll be more satisfied to have 
her stay right where she is 

Doctor (shrewdly): You mothers are all 
alike. You don’t want to lose ther:, and yet 
your great ambition is to see them married 
and in a home of their own. 

Mr. Livincston (looking up from his pa- 
per): What's it all about? Who’s going to 
get married? 

Grace: I am! 

Mr. Livineston (in astonishment) : 

Mrs. Livincston (reproachfully) : 

GracE (embarrassed for a moment, then 
recovering herself): Well, I hope I am. 
And when I do—I mean if I do—lI've got it 
all planned. I'd just have a very quiet wed- 
ding, and then I’d have a honeymoon some 
place—it doesn’t matter much where you go 
on your honeymoon. And then I'd want a 
home of my own, and the last place I'd want 
it is here in Reading! 

Mrs. Livincston: You mean you'd want 
to go away, where you wouldn't be near me? 


Huh? 


Grace! 
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Dick Loring (Lyster Chambers) Grace Livingston (R 
Dick: Ah—oh, local goods! Tommy: 
Mr. Livincston: Oh! (Goes back to his 
paper.) 
Mrs. Livincston: Well, I'm satisfied to 





Arnold) 


berta 


Tommy Tucker (Frank Craven). 


Yes, Brewer has the best in town, I guess. 


GGRACH Why not? You did 

Mrs. Livincston: It was different in my 
case. We didn’t have much money in ow 
family. I know very well father was glad 
to get rid of me 

Mr. Livincston (looking up): I was al- 
ways popular with your father. I never 
realized why before. 

Doctor: Sister, what would you do if 


Grace told you, without any warning—that’s 
the way you told mother—that she and Dick 
Loring were to be married and were leaving 
for the West? 

Mrs. Livincston (disturbed) : 
don’t mean to tell me you have 
plan? 

Doctor: Grace isn’t telling you at all, sis- 
ter. I haven't the slightest idea what her 
plans are, but I was just wondering what 
you'd say in case she told you. 

Mrs. Livincston: I'll not answer any such 
thing. I don’t even want to think of it! 

Grace: Well, you don’t want me to be an 
old maid, do you? 

Mrs. Livincston: I wouldn’t care if you 
Your father is able to support you. 


Grace, you 


any such 


were, 
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And anyway, Dick Loring is the last boy I’d 
want to see you marry! He’s always been a 
wild, straying sort; he wouldn't be my 
choice. 

Grace: Well, I don't know that father 
would have been mine 

Mr. LiviNGston (waking): Huh? 

Grace: Well, not from the tintypes I've 
seen of you, dad. Being an old maid might 
suit you, mother, but it’s never been my idea. 
I don’t want dad to go on supporting me all 
my life 

Mrs. Livincston: You want to work for 
your living? 

Grace: No, I want to be supported, and I 
want to be a help to the man who supports 
me, and I want to have children, and I want 
to plan futures and arrange marriages for 
them—brave, handsome men for my girls, 
and beautiful, good women for my boys! 

Mrs. Livincston: Grace, do be modest! 
(To Doctor) I don’t know what you are try- 
ing to get at, but if it’s to upset me, you are 
doing very well. Of course, if Grace met 
some nice boy, | wouldn’t object to her mar- 
rying, if she’d settle down here, where | 
could keep her company and watch over her 
and advise her. 

Grace: But where would be the ad- 
venture—the romance ? 

Mrs. Livincston: Oh, you want ro- 
mance? Well, you won't get it with 
eight or ten children. Why, Myron, 
Grace isn’t even old enough to make 
up her mind what she wants 

Doctor: Of course not. Even after 
you’re married, Gracie, you will not 
have your mind made up fully. You 
won't know until you’re an old mar- 
ried woman—at least a year old 

Grace: Uncle, how is a girl going 
to know if her choice is right when she 
says “ves” to a man? 

Doctor: She can’t! All she can do 


is hope. And, oh, how she has got to 
hope! She—— 
Mrs. LiIviINGsTon: Is there one 


thing in the world, Myron, that you 
haven’t used as a subject for an eve- 
ning lecture here ? 

Doctor: No, I think I have ex- 
hausted about everything. 

Mrs. Livincston: I know you have 
exhausted me many times. It wouldn't 
be so bad if you'd keep to topics that 
vou know something about, but when 
you, a confirmed bachelor, get on the 
subject of marriage, I should say you 
were the poorest authority in the world. 


It's the same with marriage. I've studied it 
—I know the symptoms—the suffering—the 
treatment—and the cure! 

Mrs. Livincston: Why don't you write a 
book on it? 

Doctor: It doesn’t need a book—only two 
words: love and forgive. 

Grace: Must a girl forgive the man she 
marries a lot? 

Doctor: Oh, indeed she must. If you 
feel you can’t forgive a man at least three 
times a week, Grace—never marry! And I 
want to see you married, whether you live 
here or in Siberia! (Mrs. Livincston, much 
irritated by the Doctor’s encouragement of 
GRACE’s views, leaves the room.) 

Grace enters into a discussion with 
the sensible old physician as to the rela- 
tive merits of Dick Loring and one 
Tommy Tucker. She decides that Dick 
is “terribly good looking, and more ro- 
mantic than any other boy in town,” 
while Tommy, though rather bashful 
and not good looking, is “so dependable 
and obliging.” But if Tommy should 





Doctor: Not at all! I've never had Lyster Chambers as Dick Loring, the small-town rival 


yellow fever, and yet I can diagnose it. 


of Tommy. 
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William Sampson as Fred Livingston, father of Grace. 


pursue the old-fashioned way of asking 
her parents’ consent first, she wouldn't 
have him 


stances ! 


no, not under any circum- 
Presently Dick Loring himself 
He is a dark, athletic-looking 
youth of perhaps twenty-four. Having 
a college education, and having seen a 
bit more of life than his fellows, he has 
a feeling of superiority and a sort of 
contempt 
Reading 


arrives. 


for the boys who consider 
“oood enough.” 
Doctor: 
DICK: 
Doctor 


How soon are vou leaving, Dick? 
In another week 
(with amused tolerance) 
of us here, are you? 

Dick: Oh, no! There are some I'll hate 
to leave. (Looks meaningly at Grace.) But 
there are some I won't miss so much. | 
think, though, it’s a good thing to get away. 
There isn’t anything for me here. 

Mrs. Livincston Well, you mustn't get 
too restless, Richard. You know what they 
say about rolling stones. 

Dick (smartly): <A fellow has to do a 
little rolling, though, to find a good place 
to stop. There are a lot of fellows who'd 
have dene hetter if they had rolled away 
from this village. 


Tired 
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Mrs. Livincston: Why, I 
think most of the boys we know 
are doing very nicely. Now, you 
take Nathan Allen, helping his fa- 
ther in the store . Mr. Allen told 
me he didn’t know what he would 
do without Nathan 
That's all right for his 
father, but I don’t sce where it is 
helping Nate much. I think Nate 
is terribly stupid, anyway. 


GRACE: 


irs. Livincston: Grace! 

Grace: Well, I do. If we 
didn’t have weather, I don’t know 
what he'd do for 
talk about 


Doctor (looking slyly at 


something to 


GRACE): What about Tomm 
Tucker ? 

Mins. Livineston (defensiz 
ly) I won't have you say a1 
thing against Tommy! I wouldn't 
care if he had never been off 
Main Street all his life—Tomt1 
is a nice boy! 


Dick: Oh, TI don’t mean to say 


that any oO them are not, Mrs 

Livingston. But Tommy is in th 

class with the rest of them. H 

is a fellow to do anything in a 
l-estate business in this town? There 


isn’t anybody moving into the place, and the 
people here wouldn't sell anything they had, 
anyway. Tommy is wasting his time here, 
and I’ve told him so, 

Doctor: 


too. 


Tommy seems to be satisfied 


Dick: That's just it, doctor—they’re all 
satisfied 

Grace: And they are all dull, deadly dull 

Mrs. Livincston: I won't let you call 


Tommy dull! 
Grace (thoughtfully): No, Tommy isn't 
But real estate isn’t a very romantic business 
Mrs. Livincston: Neither is any other. 
Grace: Dick's is. 
Dick: Yes, it is romantic, Grace. 
battle all the time. 


It’s a 
To work against the ele- 
ments—that’s the biggest opposition in the 
world. When you dam a river or tunnel a 
mountain or throw a bridge across a chasm, 
you feel as if you had done something! 

Grace: It must be magnificent—thrilling! 
I'd love it! (Doorbell rings.) 

Tommy Tucker, diffident but adoring, 
bringing the usual box of candy for 
Grace, enters. Toward Dick he shows 
at once the rivalry he feels. Mr. Liv- 
ington seizes on him for a game of 


bridge. Much to Tommy’s © dismay, 
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Grace and Dick beg off. He is captured 
and half-heartedly plays while in a mir- 
ror opposite he watches his rival enjoy- 
ing a conversation on the sofa. His tor- 
nents are increased when Grace and 
Dick go out on the porch to look at the 
stars. A little later, alone with the doc- 
r, Tommy confesses his fears that 
Dick is trying to induce Grace to go 
ay with him. 
Doctor (who loves Tommy): Grace likes 
Dick. He’s the style that appeals to th 
irls, Tommy: not fellows like us! 


TomMY: [ 

Doctor: Yes, us. We're alike, I think 
‘re quiet, matter-of-fact sort of mer 
romance about us, is there? 

Tommy: Youk , doctor, I think you'r 
ne about me | li}t 


romantic! Yes 


more than you'd suspect 





Doctor Is th Why, I'd about 

ade up my mind tl you were going to | 
old bachelor—like m« 

Tommy: I ) I mean—I'd lik 
married some 

Docto Did vou ever have a girl in mind 


you wanted to marry? 
fommy:. Yes, sir, I 





wANA 
Doctor: You did, eh? 
Tommy: No, not did. Have! I've got 
in mind now That’s as near as I'l! 
r get her, | guess 
Docror: You don’t mean Grace? Sl 


n't refused vou? 

Tommy (doubtfully): 
asked her 

Doctor: Well, what are you waiting fot 
She can’t say “yes” if you don’t ask her 

Tommy: I'm afraid it 1 


No—lI've nev 


*s too late now 
Doctor: That’s no way to talk. Try it 
and find out 
Tommy: How’'ll I get a chance? 
Doctor: Make one! And put your heart 
into it. If you're romantic, be romantic 
don't show you're afraid! Be hold—go right 
up to her and grab her, and make her listen 
o you! 
Tommy: 
her, you don't mean—grah her? 
Doctor: Yes, I do. Grab her and hold 


on! 


But, doctor, when you say grab 


At last Dick departs, evidently not in 
Grace’s favor. The doctor, summoned 
by a patient, goes along with Dick, and 
a little later calls Tommy on the tele- 
phone to tell him that Grace has re- 
jected Dick, and urges him to sail right 


in and grab her. Tommy’s chance 
finally comes and he schools himself to 
it. He tries to grab Grace literally, as 
the doctor has advised, but he makes a 
botch of it. Grace is both amazed and 
amused. 


4 
¥ 
% 
= 
% 
1 


ao 





Grace (helping Tommy a little): 1 wonder if 
you'd marry me—if I said “yes”? 
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Grace explains to her father that both Tommy Tucker and Dick 
Loring are nice boys. 








Tommy: I'll tell you 
the truth, While you 
were out there with Dick 
to-night, the doctor told 
me I was all wrong. | 
ought to be romantic 
He told me a lot of 
things to do. I can’t re 
member all of them, and 
I couldn’t do them if 
did | was going to 
speak to your father and 
mother to-night, and he 
told me I wasn’t to do it 
And then the telephone 


rang, and he told me 
agaln 
GRACE I thought that 


was it! Did he tell you 
Dick and I had had a 
quarrel ? 

Tommy: Yes. He 
didn’t have time to tell 
ihe reason. He just said 
he romantic and grab 
her quick! 

GRACI (laughing) : 
You do love mea lot, 
don't vou, Tommy? 

Tom™My_ (eagerly): 
Oh, Grace, I can’t tell 
you how much! 


Grace: You don't 
have to (Hesitating a 
little in embarrassment) 
l wonder if you would 


marry me if I said 
“ye 
Tommy (ecstatically) : 


Grace! 


GRACE (retreating a lit 
tle): Wait—if I said 


Tommy (with enthusi 


asm) Yes! 

Grace: Provided we 
go away some place to 
live ? 


Tommy: All right. 
(Then hesitantly) But 
wouldn’t it be almost the 
same if we took a cou- 
ple of trips each year? 
(Hopefully) Then, when 
we came back, every- 
thing would be practi- 
cally new. 

GRACE: I won’t com- 
promise on that, 
Tommy! I want to travel 
and see strange places. 
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But 


TomMMy: 
there is my business, 
Grace. 


All right. 


GRACE: Haven't you 
aith enough in yourself 
to build up another—some 
other place? 

Tommy (bravely): Yes, 
could do that! 
ls that all you ask of me, 


Grace? 


guess | 


Geace: that’ 
Pommy. 


ToMMY 


s all, 


(rapturously) : 
! What a lucky fellow 
lam! 

After the honey- 
moon, Tommy opens a 
small real-estate office 
in Joplin, Missouri, and 


eC 


use for 


Grace keeps hi 


him in a tiny flat. Not 
a great deal of differ 
ence, this Joplin, from 


the unexciting town 
Grace was so impatient 


to leave, but still it is 


a going-away for her 
Business in a. strangt 
place doesn't go espe 


cially well for Tommy, 
and Grace is at 
nervous and 
aged. At the 
that difficult 


times 
discour- 
of 
year 
Tommy stakes every cent he can raise 


end 
first 


for an option on some real estate which 
he feels sure the railroad will have to 
buy for its right of way through a cer- 
tain district. The evening has arrived 
when the sale is to be definitely consum- 
mated, and he is to entertain in his home 
the purchasing agent of the road and his 
wife, Mr. and Mrs. Barstow. 

The climax of Grace’s trials has been 
reached with only a_ substitute, 
clumsy maid to help her, she struggles 
to prepare for the function in the 
cramped little flat. At the last moment, 
to cheer her sinking spirits, Tommy 
tells her of the deal, which he has tried 
to keep as a surprise for her. He con- 
fesses that he has even invested her 


as, 


one 


Three buttonholes and only two studs for Tommy’s dress 
“Which do you want me to dress first—you, or the maid, 


or myself?” 
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A 


shirt. 
groans Mrs. Tucker. 


Liberty Bond in the option. With the 
prospect of Tommy’s coming fortune 

his asking price is $100,0o00—Grace 
bears up to receive the important guests. 

They come, Mr. and Mrs. Barstow. 
The dinner starts, and Grace is so keen 
about it all that she does the honors of 
hostess nervously but well. Then the 
doorbell rings and to their great surprise 
Dick Loring enters. He has found out 
their address from Mrs. Livingston. 
Grace welcomes him with fervor and in 
her enthusiasm explains that her 
Tommy is to be a rich man. She re- 
fers to Mr. Barstow. The latter con- 
firms the idea, mentioning the sale of the 
railroad property. But Dick queers the 
deal! It happens that he is the new 
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construction engineer of the road, and no right to take that—you know you hadn't! 
he reveals the latest information, to the Oh, Tommy, how could you? 
effect that the tracks are not to go a ig = ee ae oo, 
> ACE: I said it was all right because you 
through Tommy’s property at all. said you were going to make a lot of money. 
The bubble broken, (Cries.) 

the Barstows and ] Tommy: Don't you 
Dick leave. Tommy worry about my not 
; : pees having money! 
is alone with his dis- Grace: But Ido! 
appointed little wife, ] guess we'll always 
whose nerves are be just nothing, Tom- 
strung to the high- my — always live in 

Z : flats—I’'ll do my own 
esttension. For cooking and mak 
months she has sac- my own dresses, and 
rificed herself, given you'll always wear 
up everything. lom- clothes that don’t fit 
my, too, has been 
noble and self-sacri- 





and shirts that bulg« 
in front. 


Tommy: Oh, no, 
ficing. It has been ie antes 
a hard struggle, and Graci > Yes, you 
now, just as the goal will, Tommy. You 


are going to he one 
of those well-mean 
ing, almost-get-ther« 
men, and we'll have 
to put on a brav«¢ 
front to our friends 
and say, “We’re do- 
ing very well.” 
Tommy: Howd 
you know Dick was 
telling the truth? 
Grace: Well, you 
just sort of know 
when a man is really 
successful. Dick al- 
Ways said you were a 
sood insurance agent, 
but he doesn’t think 
you ought to go in 
for real-estate deals. 
Tommy: Is that 
so? Well, I am just 
a little bit tired of 
hearing what Mr 
Loring thinks, and 
for two pins I'd go 
over to his hotel and 
tell him what I think 
of him! 
Grace: Well, you 


is in sight, comes— 
the end! One word 
leads to another and, 
despite all the doc- 
tor’s warning, anger, 
and exasperation — 
some shame, too, 
that Tommy is a 
failure overcomes 


Grace. 

Tommy: Then vou 
don't think this deal is 
going through ? 

Grace: You are just 
obstinate. Dick says 
you're wrong 

Tommy: You mean 
to say you'd believe 
him instead of your 
husband ? 

Grace: Yes, when 
he’s talking about his 
owy business. 

Tommy: I don't 
know that he knows so 
much about his busi- 
ness. I don't believe 





he has such a good po- won't! You've be- 
sition. Hattie (Leila Bennett), the maid who “washes — hayed badly enough 
Grace: Oh, yes, he best.” for one night. 
has—Mr. Barstow said Tommy: Well, I 
so, too. It means we have lost all our lit- don't think you’ve behaved so very well for 


tle money—and my Liberty Bond! You've a respectable married woman. 
gone and lost my Liberty Bond! You had Grace: What did I do? 








Tr 
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the crucial home-cooked dinner to which Tommy invites the purchasing agent for the railroad 


and his 


fommMy: What did vou do? I thought 
uu were going to kiss him when he came in! 


Grace: I don't see what harm there'd 
have been if I had! 

Tommy: You'd think, if he was such a 
great friend of ours, that he would have 


kept quict when he knew I had a business 
deal on. But he can’t do that! He has to 
tell all the things he thinks he knows! | 
wish now I'd punched him! 


Grace: You better not—you’d get the 
worst of it. 
Tommy: You don’t think I’m any good 


at all, do you? Do you, Grace? 

GRACE (rising hopelessly): You're tired, 
Tommy. What you need is sleep. You'd 
better come to bed. 

Tommy: I’m all right. No, I’m not go- 
ing to bed! 

Grace: What are you going to do? 

Tommy: I don't know. I may go out. 
What difference does it make to you? 
Maybe you'd be better off if I went out and 
never came back. At least you would have 
my life insurance. 

Grace: Tommy Tucker! Don’t you talk 
that way—I won't have it! 


‘ee 4e ® 
wile, 

Tommy: Weil, that would be better thar 
1 


living with a man who couldn't make mone) 
wouldn’t it? (Realizing he is on a topt 
that hurts) Maybe I had better wait, though, 
until I take out another policy—enough to 
give you a trip to Paris or some place 
(Without a word GRAcE goes into the bed- 
room.) Maybe some day I'll surprise you 
with the money I'll have. I'll show you | 
can be just as successful as Dick Loring 
(Striding up and down the room and rais- 
ing his voice) Ill bet he'll be around some 
day trying to borrow money from me 

and I'd like to see him get it! That's what 
always impresses women, though—just a suit 
of clothes that’s been pressed, and talk hig, 
and you can make them think you're the 
president of the road! (Grace slams the 
door, while he goes on walking, thinking 
examining his little map.) 1 know darn well 
that railroad is coming my way! 


Presently Grace comes out of the bed- 
room. Dressed for traveling, and car- 
rying her bag and umbrella, she an- 
nounces that she is going home. Tommy 














Mrs. Livingston (Maude Granger): I’m terribly worried about Grace —and I need your help, Fred. 


endeavors to dissuade her and blocks 
her way, but she pushes him aside. 


Grace: You are not going to give orders 
to me! I have tried to be everything a wife 
should be to you, but you're just impossible, 
that’s all, and I want to go home to my 
mother! 

Tommy: The trouble with you is that 
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you're train crazy—that's all. There isn't 
one good reason in the world for your go- 
ing this way, except that you want to go 
some place. 

Grace: That's just about as sensible as 
some things you say! 

Tommy: Well, it’s so! You wouldn't get 
married unless you left town. When | told 
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you | -was going to make some money, the 
first thing you thought about was a train 
or boat and traveling. You can’t stay still 
for five minutes. 

GracE: I can’t stay still? I’ve stayed still 
in this stuffy little flat, in this dirty little 
city, with no one to talk to, and nothing to 
do but cook and sew for you, for eleven 
months! 


Tommy: Well, I never wanted to come 
to Joplin. 
Grace: Yes, you did! You said you 


could do busine ss here. W ( ll, you hav e done 
it—and what a business you have done! A 


master stroke! 


Tommy: If you'll keep quiet for one min- 
ute, | want to have just one last word with 
you Of course, | don’t expect to have it 


—an echo is the only thing that could do 
that, but understand this: if you go out that 
door—you and | are through! 

\nd, to Tommy’s amazement, she 
goes with just a cool word of good-by. 
Tommy takes a drink, 
then another, and ‘still 
another, meanwhile 
lecturing himself. Ad- 
dressing the chait 
lately occupied by his 
beloved, he declares 
his faith in himself 
and in his project. He 
is admonishing him- 
self to “be a man and 
jus’ forgive her — 
after all, she’s only a 
woman,” when Mr. 
Barstow returns. 


Barstow: I really 
would like to see you. 
Would I disturb Mrs 
Tucker? 

Tommy: Not a bit! 
Come in. (Pours him a 
drink.) _What’s your lit- 
tle trouble? 

Barstow: It's about 
that transaction of ours. 
(They drink.) Now, | 
want to put my cards on 
the table with you, Mr. 
Tucker— be fair and 
aboveboard. 

Tommy: Cernally. 


mn 


to get that piece of land you own. | have 
been all this time dickering with you because 
I wanted to get it as cheap as possible. 

Tommy: Nacherly. 

3arsTow: When Loring made that state- 
ment he did to-night, | had a feeling he was 
wrong. And yet it seemed to me, as he was 
in the construction end of the game, he ought 
to know what he was talking about. 


Tommy: He's never known what he’s 
talking about. 
Barstow: Well, he didn’t to-night! I 


thought possibly the plans had been sw itched, 
and that somehow they had muffed advisin 
me. But I got Frisbee, the president, ol 
the wire the moment | left here, and what 
he said about your friend Loring—— 
Tommy: He's no friend of mine! Wha- 
deesay? 


Barstow: Said what the hell would Lor 


ing know about his plans! That when h 
was trying to build railroads he wasn’t 
the habit of telling every underling what he 
intended doing 





| 
od 








Barstow: A week Mrs. Tommy Tucker, after she has left her husband, attempts to write 


ago I was commissioned 


him a letter. 
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Tommy: 
3ARSTOW : 
called him. 
Tommy (chuckling to himself as he pours 


Did he call him an underling? 
That’s the mildest thing he 


another drink): Underling! I mus’ 
member that—underling—that's good! 

3aRSTOW: So that arrangement of ours is 
all right. 

But Tommy’s price has risen fifty 
thousand dollars since Barstow’s earlier 
withdrawal. 
the deal is off. 
and Tommy 
rees 


re- 


So far as he is concerned, 
Finally Barstow weak 
ens, 
a to compro 


mise at a hundred 


and twenty-five 


thousand. Barstow 
hands him a cheek 
for twenty-five 
thousand, and the 
bargain is sealed. 
Barstow: You'rea 
tough customer to do 
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pital for a week as a result of prohibi- 
tion cocktails. Meanwhile Grace is with 
her parents, but yearning for her hus- 
band. She stays in the house in order 
to avoid questioning by prying neigh- 
bors, and will not even confide in her 
mother the truth of the situation. She 
has just made up her mind to return 
to Joplin, and not abandon Tommy in 
his misfortune, when Uncle Myron ar- 
rives home from a 
medical convention 
in St. Louis. He 
admits that he 
stopped off in Jop- 
linon his way 
home and 
day at Tommy’s 
bedside in the hos- 
1s 


spent a 


pital Grace 


tnuch disturbed and 


business with . . 

Tomeaw, t's rushes for a time- 
smart business man table. 

\nd I'd be smarter Doctor (secretly 
| drank more. Think pleased): Don't let 
’m smart? it upset you, Gracie 

Barstow: I think He isn’t in any dan- 
you are! ger at all. 

Tommy: You GRACI ( frantical- 
your life I am! I’m ly): But I’ve got to 
going to be rich I'm get to him—lI’ve got 
going to have a bi to! You know all 
house with lots « about it, don’t you, 
ervants, and a rail- Tim Murphy as Dr. Anderson, a physician who uncle? My _ leaving 
road track running all understands how to cure “matrimonial measles.” him ? 

round the house, \Irs LIVINGSTON 
with an engine and a Pullman car, so my (thinking she has misunderstood) : What? 
wife can travel any time she wants to, and Grace: Yes, that’s the truth, mother. 
everything’s going to fit me— Mrs. Livincston: You quarreled with 

Barstow: I'll see you in the morning Tommy? 
Good night. GRACE: Not quarreled—fought! And 


Tommy: Good night. Tell the president 
to take the extra twenty-five thousand out 
of the underling’s salary. 


3aRSTOW: I bet he'll feel like taking it 
out of his hide. I do. (E-vits.) 
Tommy (picking up check): Twenty- 


five thousand! Loring would have to work 
fourteen years for that—and Grace doesn't 
think I’m as smart as that underling! When 
I tell her this (Suddenly realizes that 
she has gone.) Now everything—every- 
thing’s all spoiled 

And with his new fortune won and 


his wife lost, Tommy is sick in the hos- 








then we separated—jforever. And I was a 
miserable wretch to do it! (Turning over 
leaves of time-table) Because Tommy’d just 


had a great disappointment, and he'd lost 
everything! And I'd no right to leave him 
at a time like that. And I’m ashamed of 


myself, and I’m going right back to tell him 
so—that’s what I’m going to do Oh, 
where is that first train? 





But just then Mr. Livingston comes 
in with his inevitable daily paper, in 
which he has discovered a glowing ac- 
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GRACE (very timidly): Does it hurt? 


Tommy: It does, but I’ve been hurt so often lately that 
I don’t mind it as much as I might. 


count of Tommy’s wealth. This news 
reacts on Grace, and she decides that 
she cannot, and will not, return to her 
husband now that he is successful. In 


her quandary she accepts the sympathy 
of Dick Loring, who, having been fired 
by the railroad for the land-purchase 
fiasco, is back in Reading. 








Doctor: There, that’s fine! 


Dick, do you think that on the 
night you called, I received you with more 
enthusiasm than I should? 

Dick: Well, you couldn't have been too 
cordial to suit me. 

Grace: But you didn’t misunderstand my 
welcome—you knew it was just friendly? 

Dick: Of course. What are you trying to 
find out? 

Grace: I was wondering if 
Tommy cause to be annoyed. He was jeal- 
ous of the way I met you. He accused me 
of lots of things that night—of just every- 
thing. Why, I have never been spoken to 
in my life the way he talked to me! 

Dick: Well, I don’t know as I blame 
Tommy for being jealous of you, Grace. 
Of course, there are ways to handle a 
woman, and Tommy hasn’t had enough ex- 
perience to know. It’s too bad, because if 
ever a girl deserved an ace, you do! (He 
puts his hands on Grace’s shoulders and is 
standing look?ny into her eyes when Tommy 
appears suddenly in the doorwey. Tommy 


GRACE: 


I had given 


Smith’s ) 


I think, Tommy, 





lagazine 


all right. 


after the head stops aching, you il be rig 
wears a cutaway coat, with a high hat and 
spats, and carries a cane and a box of flow- 
ers. At sight of LorinG, the cause of all his 
trouble, the outraged Tommy peels off his 
coat and smacks him on the cheek. GRace 
screams. TomMy starts over to speak to her 
as Dick lands on his jaw. In the rough- 
and-tumble fight that ensues, Grace, afraid 
that Tommy is getting the worst of it, 
throws a huge vase, which misses Dick and 
cuts open Tommy’s head. Dick departs 
hastily, while Grace, terrified, calls her un- 
cle to dress Tommy’s cut. 

Grace: Oh, Uncle Myron, don’t let him die 
—please ! 

Doctor: He won't die, Gracie. 
it happen? 

Grace: I hit him with a vase—I aimed it 
at Dick! I thought Dick was killing him. 

Doctor: I see. If you'll get me me my bag, 
Grace—it’s in my office 

Tommy (coming to): Where’s Loring? 

Doctor: Gone. You'll be all right in a 
minute, Tommy. 


How did 
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Tommy (trying to stand): I’m all right 
now. (Sways. Doctor and Grace get him 
seated.) 

Grace (very timidly). Does it hurt? 

Tommy (giving her one look): \t does, 
but I've been hurt so much lately that I 
don't mind it as much as I might. “4 

Doctor (having sent Grace for water and 
a cloth) : Don't talk that way to her, Tommy. 


Grace feels pretty bad about it. 
Tommy: I hope she does. That fellow 
Loring hits an awful blow, doctor. (Feels 


). 


his head.) 
Doctor: Loring didn’t hit you there. 
Tommy: No? Well, it’s all swollen and 


bleeding. I didn’t just break out that way, 
lid 1? 

Doctor: Oh, no, uu were hit—with a 
vase. 

Tommy: Is that all? It felt like a safe 

Doctor: Grace threw it. 


Tommy: She still loves me then 


Doctor: She thought Loring was getting 
the better of you. 
Tommy: I see. She wanted to make sure. 


I knew I was wrong to come back with you, 
doctor. But 
said this was the 

ne to see her, and 
hat she'd fall on 
ry neck. You had 


( situation di 


you 


t 


enosed all wrong, 
loctor. (GRACE ¢i- 
rs with basin 
iter and cl th ) 
Doctor : Now 
Grace, if you'll help 
e—hold 
head that 


in sec 


Tommy’s 


way so | 


Tommy: I. can 
hold my own head, 
thank you. (Takes 
his head in his 
hands.) 

Doctor: All right, 
but I want Grace 
to hold — thi ad- 
hesive plaster so I 
can cut it (Cuts 
plaster, Grace hold- 
ing it gingerly in 
place, then arranges 
pad Tommy's 
cye.) There, that’s 
fine ! I think, 
Tommy, after the 
head stops aching 
you'll be all right. 

GRACE: Then 


over 


415 


that’s all you'll need of me? 
starts to leave.) 

Tommy: One moment! 
a word with you, if 
you long. 

Grace: Well? 

Tommy: Contrary to the opinions ex- 
pressed by master minds, I was lucky enough 
certain facts about a railroad. I 
have a check here which I think you are en- 
titled to. 

Grace (coldly): That’s very generous of 
you, but I don’t want your money. 

Tommy: Then you see that Mr. Living- 
ston gets it, will you, doctor? (Puts on his 
coat and starts for the door.) Good-by. 

Doctor: Tommy, there’s 
one question I'd like you to answer. What 
would you rather be than anything else in the 
world? 

Tommy (promptly): 

Doctor (gently): | 


(Pauses, then 


I'd like to have 
I may—I won't keep 


to guess 


Be fore you go, 


Single. 

don’t believe you 
I know you love Grace, 
and you've passed the worst time. 


AGRACE (Cail 


mean that, Tommy 


angry 


I ever had. 





l’ve passed the 
worst time 





Tommy (with a whimsical smile): I hope he likes us! 
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Saeed aloo 


What's it all about? 


Mr. and Mrs, Tommy Tucker, looking back over “The First Year.” 


Doctor: 

GRACE: 
| have 
held me. 

Doctor: Oh! That’s when you were leav- 
ing for good? And he grabbed you and 
didn’t want you to go? Well, I know some 
women who'd think that flattering. 

Grace (angrily): Well, I don’t! 

Doctor: Why, Gracie, Tommy talked of 
you all the time in the hospital, and didn’t 
want to live unless you came back to him. 

Tommy: That’s when I was delirious. 

Doctor: No, you weren't. And, Tommy, 
when Grace heard you'd been sick, she nearly 
tore the time-table looking up the first train 
that would take her back to you. 

Tommy: If you think 

Doctor: You two are just suffering from 
matrimonial measles—troubles that look ter- 


brutal to me. 
arms yet where he 


He was downright 
marks on my 





rible, but don’t amount to anything. Every- 
body has them, and, like measles, it’s better 
to have them young and get over them. 
Years from now you're either going to laugh 
at this or cry over it. If you let it take you 
apart, you're going to cry; so let’s laugh at 
it. What do you say, Gracie? (She turns 
away.) How about you, Tommy? (He puts 
up his hand with a gesture of “Neve 
again!”) And, Tommy, you'll want to be 
around to see your baby! 

Tommy (utterly surprised): No! 

Doctor: Don’t look so scared—it’s hap- 
pened before. 

Tommy: I know—but not to me. 
over to GRACE.) (She 
bows her head.) Forgive me! (As she puts 
her arms around him, he looks at her with 
a whimsical smile.) 


(Goes 
Is it true, Grace? 


I hope he likes us! 
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There is many a girl like Peachie, with a ‘“‘prima-donna notion” and a sweet- 
heart, but what really happened to Peachie makes a story refreshingly new. 


OU know, Ted, it isn’t as if I had 
to get married.” ‘The girl tilted 
her chin and looked indignantly 

at her companion. 

“What’ll you do, if you don’t?” asked 
Ted provokingly. “You couldn't go 
back to the store after telling the girls 
you were going to be tied.” 

“I could, but I wouldn’t.” Peachie 
stood straighter as she swung along. 
Under her cheap, smart felt hat, her 
small face was resolute in the glare of 
the electric-lighted shop windows. “l! 
didn’t start this fuss, but now that 
we've had it, I’ll have a chance to find 
out something I’ve been wondering 
about for a long time. If I got mar- 
ried before I’d tried it out, it might 
worry me—afterward.” 

“So it’s your career that’s coming 
between us, is it?’ Ted made a show 
of reproachful accusation. “You're 
giving me the mitten so you can break 
into the prima-donna business, eh?” 

“You're putting it wrong end first, 
but we'll let it go at that. A singer’s 


life may be hard, but it can’t be worse 

than marrying a man who flirts with 

a burlesque actress after he’s engaged. 
7 


No, sir; if I can’t trust my man, I’d 
rather go it alone.” 

Ted chuckled inwardly. He had 
been devoted to Peachie for two years, 
ever since she had come down from 
her father’s farm up-State, all bloom 
and curves, to clerk in a department 
store and to study “vocal.” He knew 
that while her singing might be no 
werse than the commercial variety, it 
was certainly different. She couldn't 
earn a dollar with that voice. However, 
if she had a hankering to try, it was 
as well that she should try it now. 
Peachie wasn’t always as trustingly de- 
pendent as a man likes his sweetheart to 
be. She had always shown a disposi- 
tion to sing just so many scales an eve- 
ning whether or not her fiancé was 
awaiting her. Ted had jealously re- 
sented those half hours of lonely wait- 
ing in the cabbage-laden atmosphere of 
Mrs. Jenks’ lodging-house parlor. Just 
as well for Peachie to get over her 
prima-donna notion and her independ- 
ence together. As for his flirting with 
Ritzie Carlton, a man had a right to 
take a harmless stroll with a girl he’s . 
knowin all his life, even if she was an 
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actress and he was engaged. The idea 
of his preferring that lump of lard— 
so to himself he unflatteringly styled 
poor Ritzie—why, it was almost as ab- 
surd as that Peachie should earn real 
money with that voice of hers. 

They had reached the cracked stone 
steps of Mrs. Jenks’ lodging house. 

“Well, girlie,’ Ted spoke with what 
seriousness he could muster, “I like 
you too well to stand in your way. But 
if the new job doesn’t pan out, just let 
me know. You’ve got my address. 
Good luck, and lots of it. Good-by.” 
He lifted his imitation Panama, bowing 
low. 

“Good-by, Mr. Duggan,” said 
Peachie primly, letting herself in at 
the shabby front door. She ran 
through the unlighted parlor and peered 
through the coarse lace curtains after 
Ted’s departing figure. In a few sec- 
onds he was out of sight. The girl 
turned and rushed blindly up the three 
flights to her top-floor, hall bedroom, 
and buried her head in the pillow. 

Her heart was breaking, and the end 
of her world had come. But she did 
not cry. Crying was bad for the voice. 
The comfort of a good cry was the last 
of the sacrifices already heaped upon 
the altar of Peachie’s larynx. Since 
she had come to New York, she had 
paid four dollars out of a weekly wage 
ranging from ten to twelve for singing 
lessons. She had skimped on clothes, 
she had curtailed her food, she had 
denied her young hunger for amuse- 
ment—all for the sake of her voice. 
Now she choked back her sobs neither 
more nor less heroically than she had 
paid the price of her girlish needs and 
pleasures into the pasty, dimpled hands 
of Signor Sbriglioli. 

To-night she added the bathing of 
her eyes and the gargling of her throat 
to the regular ritual, and as she knelt 
beside her cot in the narrow, crowded 
room, she sent up a little prayer of 
jumbled thanks and regret that she had 
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discovered Ted’s leanings before it was 
too late. Unless he loved just her— 
the slender throat ached with the lump 
in it—she ought not to marry him. 
And if she couldn’t marry him, it was 
lucky that her singing master should 
only the week before have declared 
that she was “feenished,” and have pro- 
vided her with a list of musical agen- 
cies Instead of going back to the store 
to face the girls’ questions, she would 
look for a singing job. Ted expected 
her to fail, but Ted didn’t know all 
there was to know about music. And 
holding close this cold comfort, she fell 
asleep. 

The next morning she ran scales in 
the intervals of hair waving and boot- 
blacking, and repeated many times the 
three stanzas of a ballad which her 
maestro declared she sang like an angel. 
He called it “Silva tradi mondi go,” 
but it is perhaps better known as “Sil- 
ver Threads Among the Gold.” 

As she ruefully buttoned her last 
year’s jacket before the mildewed mir- 
ror, she realized that with all allow- 
ance for the wavy glass, she looked a 
wreck. Ted would never have called 
her Peachie if her cheeks had been this 
color when he saw her first. Her eyes 
showed a return of troublesome symp- 
toms, but she winked hard and, pick- 
ing up her leatherette music roll, started 
on her way. 

Her destination was at the corner 
of Broadway and a cross street, an old 
brownstone building given over to stu- 
dios and the publishing of cheap music. 
As she stepped into the ramshackle ele- 
vator, her ears were assaulted by the 
clash of boisterous voices, the strum 
of strings, and the clangor of pianos, 
all tumbling down the shaft as if seek- 
ing escape from one another. 

“Eisen? Third floor, end of hall,” 


vouchsafed the elevator boy, and let 
her off before the door of a music- 
cover artist’s dingy studio, where de- 
signs of flaring poppies and contorted 














women smote the girl’s bewildered eyes. 


Clutching her worn music roll, 
walked past the line of open doors. 
Each roar and tinkle and crash issued 
forth with a blatant assurance which 
chilled her confidence down a degree 
or two. By the time she had reached 
the end of the hall, she was fairly sick 
with fright. 

It was superfluous to knock with 
such a rumpus going on inside, so 
Peachie stepped timidly over the 


she 








Peachie’s parched throat refused 
a te omit a sound. 


scarred threshold. The photographs of 
lightly clad professional ladies shivered 
on the walls to the efforts of a stout 
girl who stood in a corner by the piano 
—a girl with a soiled white suit and a 
nose like a chalk cliff. 

“Crowd in the ginger, can’t you? 
Warm ’er up!” shouted a harsh-voiced 
man who sat in a big desk chair and 
looked at the performer over his bulg- 
ing shirt front. Under the narrow 


forehead, his smooth-shaven cheeks and 

















jowls expanded suddenly, hardly inter- 
rupted by gimlet eyes and a hooked 
nose. This must be Eisen, thought 
Peachie, and her heart stopped at sight 
of her judge. 

At length the laboring singer bowed 


herself, panting, into a corner. Eisen 
protruded his thick lips. 
“Um—ye—es,” he said, speaking 


from the mouth corner opposite a black 
cigar, “I guess we can put you on. 
But play it up. Don’t get to thinking 
it’s lullabies you’re humming. Hit ’er 
up. Sign here. You'll hear from me 
later.” He shoved a paper across the 
desk at her, and his eyes*pounced upon 
Peachie. 

“Well, what’s your spiel?” he asked 
with impatience. 

““Ba—ballads,” Peachie choked over 
the word. 

“Bab ballads? Never heard of ’em.” 
Eisen wearily waved his jeweled hand 
to indicate that she should hand her 
music to the limp accompanist. Then 
he settled a little farther upon his back- 
bone, inhaled a lungful of smoke which 
he blew out directly at Peachie, and 
enunciated “Let’s go” from the disen- 
gaged corner of his mouth. 

Peachie managed to make her treach- 
erous knees serve for a couple of steps. 
She placed the song, “Silver Threads,” 
in the fingers of the pianist, and 
coughed with the smoke. 

The introduction came to an end. 
Peachie’s parched throat refused to 
emit a sound. 

“Until ready! Until ready!” Eisen 
roared, and the accompanist hastened 
to repeat the languishing strains while 
the booker lay back with quivering 
jowls and muttered: “ ‘Darling, I am 
growing old.’ Can yuh blame muh?” 

There is no need to dwell.on Peachie’s 
singing. Add to any pleasant young 
voice panic, tears, cigar smoke, and two 
years of systematic maltreatment at 
the hands of a Signor Sbriglioli; sub- 
tract from it good food, exercise, and 
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sunlight, and the result is likely to ap- 
proximate the thin, uncertain stream 
which trickled from Peachie’s throat 
and was engulfed in the tempest from 
the other studios. 

‘Always young and fair to me—ee.”’ 
Peachie finished the chorus with a 
breath between the syllables of “me— 
ee” to enable her to hold it out two 
measures, Eisen closed his eyes and 
waved his jeweled hand. 

“That'll be about all,” he began 
weakly; “no need o’ ” Then he 
opened the gimlet holes and his eyes 
bored into a memorandum en the desk 
before him. He shook his jewls, sat 
up in his chair, and darted an odd, 
sharp glance at Peachie. 

“Give us the second verse,” he said. 

Under the encouragement of his en- 
core Peachie was able to infuse a little 
more of Sbriglioli’s tremolo into stanza 
two. At its end Eisen exerted himself 
to lean forward. 

“You want to earn money, eh, what ?” 

Peachie gulped and said she hoped 
to. 

“Well,” said Eisen judicially between 
puffs, “there’s just one man in the bor- 
ough that may pay you for your turn. 
The job ain’t cinched, un’erstan’ me, 
but if you want easy work, paid while 
learning, it may be your chance.” 

“Signor Sbrig ” began Peachie. 

“Ask for Whelan himself,” went on 
Eisen, ignoring her as he wrote on a 
slip of paper; “tell him Eisen sent you 








“Thank a 
again. 

“And sing him the same song—the 
same way,” finished Eisen. He turned 
to the limp accompanist, who was leer- 
ing peculiarly at the girl, and nodded 
toward the blue-gray pile of “profes- 
sional copies” on the top of the piano. 
“Hop it,” came from the corner of his 
mouth. 


Peachie 





attempted 


It was at the stage door of Whelan’s 
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Home of Burlesque that Ted Duggan 
first saw Ritzie Carlton after the Sun- 
day stroll which had lost him Peachie. 
The big, white-gloved hand of the 
“Pride of the Bohemian Burlesquers” 
seized and held him in the grip of a 
Bowery puller-in. 

“Naughty, naughty!’ she drawled, 
archly -shaking her magenta-plumed 
head. “Haven’t you got any feelin’s 
fer a poor li'l’ girl, leadin’ her on to 
think you’re crazy about her, an’ then 
quittin’ her cold? Say,” she coaxed, 
tucking his reluctant hand under her 
heavy, plush arm, “come on in an’ hear 
my new song, ‘Take yer great big baby, 
Bo.’ It’s the biggest hit the B. B.’s ’ve 
put over since I booked with ’em. An’ 
listen,’ as Ted’s hand stirred restlessly, 
“it’s fish day an’ the amachoors’ll be 
bitin’ fine. Come in an’ see ’em fight 
fer the hook.” 

Behind her a flaming billboard an- 
nounced, under the picture of a dis- 
mayed performer struggling in the 
clutch of a mammoth hook, that Thurs- 
day was amateur night at all Whalen’s 
burlesque houses, of which this was 
one. Ted wondered that he had ever 
roared at the plight of such a wretch. 
All sport was stale; he hated Ritzie 
Carlton and her bulk. He yielded at 
last, however, but for a reason of his 
own: he had not yet pursued his search 
for Peachie in the Whelan chain of 
theaters. But he would see for him- 
self; he could not bring himself to 
speak her name to Ritzie. , 

Four weeks before he had said 
good-by to his sweetheart even jocu- 
larly. confident of finding a wiser 
Peachie meekly waiting to be forgiven 
when he should face about again. But 
when, two days later, he had strolled 
around to Mrs. Jenks’ front door, he 
had received the astounding news that 
Peachie had taken a professional en- 
gagement and had moved to apart- 
ments more suited to her position and 
more convenient to her place of busi- 


, 


ness. No, her aunt couldn’t say just 
where she was; she sang at different 
theaters different nights. She was do- 
ing grand. And, if Ted wanted her 
opinion, she was too took up with her 
perfession to bother with Johnnies. 
She emphasized her advice by slam- 
ming the door. 

With horrible internal thumpings and 
sinkings, Ted had searched through the 
casts and sat through the performances 
of the vaudeville houses of the lower 
West Side, while he tried to drive his 
balking imagination to the hurdle of 
Peachie’s earning money with that 
voice. But always his imagination 
backed away from the preposterous 
idea. He had experienced moments, 
too, after he had caught a glimpse of 
a head distinctly like Peachie’s lean- 
ing luxuriously back against the cush- 
ions of a handsome limousine. She had 
been alone, but the hour was late. The 
recollection never failed to make him 
writhe. He cursed himself for think- 
ing he could play fast and loose with 
a proud little piece like Peachie—bless 
the cocky tilt of her light-brown head! 
—and he swore that if ever he found 
her, she might “take vocal” and practice 
for the rest of her life. If she had 
come to harm through his confounded 
conceit and carelessness 

The bare, narrow theater had not 
been built to flatter feminine taste. 
Only men filled it now. Ted’s devour- 
ing glance through the program did not 
discover Peachie’s name, but she might 
have assumed another. He sat back 
and watched through the show of the 
Bohemian Burlesquers who filled the 
evening up to the amateur hour. Twice 
he started forward with a sickening 
fear at the tilt of a “pony’s” young 
head and twice settled back with disap- 
pointed relief; it was not Peachie. 

Ritzie Carlton stepped forward from 





her place in the center front of the © 


graduated line of showgirls, and hurled 
her now famous song at his head in 




















vain. Ted did not even join with the 
rest of the audience in the chorus or 
in the applause. Ritzie turned from 
him, pouting, and bestowed her blan- 
dishments elsewhere, for which Ted 
hated her no more and no less. 

The playlet and the olio of the pro- 
fessional performance passed with no 
sign of Peachie. As the final curtain 
fell, there was a change in the attitude 
of the audience, a straightening up 
from nonparticipating enjoyment to the 
alertness required of criticism. Even 
Ted raised his square jaw from his 
shirt front and a gleam of interest 
flickered in his black eyes until he re- 
membered that Peachie had a profes- 
sional engagement, if her aunt had told 
the truth, and so would not be among 
the amateurs. 

The manager, program in hand, 
stepped out before the drop curtain and 
stated that a prize of ten dollars was 
offered to the person or team present- 
ing the act most pleasing to the audi- 
ence, which alone would be the judge. 
He paused and, after consulting the 
program and handing some sheet mu- 
sic over the footlights announced sim- 
ply: 

“Reina St. Clair, ballad singer.” 

Derisive hoots arose. 

“Oo—oo, she sings!” cooed one in 
falsetto. But these disturbances were 
promptly hissed down by Reina’s ad- 
herents, and a pleasant-faced Irish girl 
who moved out before the curtain was 
permitted to warble her recollections 
of Erin’s Isle. At their end she re- 
ceived a “hand” that set her face aglow 
with happiness. 

The drop arose, revealing the slightly 
modified setting of the Burlesquers’ last 
evolutions. To right and left, along 
the diagonally set walls, bleachers had 
been placed; near the middle of each 
top row sat a stage hand inconspicu- 
ously holding the cord which controlled 
a window shade above. The lower 
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rows filled up gradually with the ac- 
tresses in their street clothes. 

A groan broke from the spectators, 
and the girls on the benches exchanged 
shrugs as a thin, jerky little darky, in 
vermilion cotton, cakewalked on the 
stage. The orchestra began, but only 
its motions could be perceived. “The 
hook!” was shouted here and there. 

The little darky, still singing pluckily 
against bedlam, looked apprehensively 
toward the wings. But a good-hearted 
“pony” at the end of the right row 
nudged her neighbor and began sway- 
ing in time and faking in tune with the 
small amateur’s song. The wave spread 
until on both sides of the gesticulating 
singer a supporting chorus captured the 
eyes and then the ears of the mass in 
front, which presently swayed in sym- 
pathy and at last joined with a roar 
in the coon-song refrain. A_ light 
sprinkle of dimes and nickels fell on 
the stage and rolled under the bleachers. 

In spite of their pleasure in this turn, 
a restiveness grew among the audience. 
Except for the partisan groups, the 
house had paid its money not to witness 
a good performance, but to see a bad 
one get the hook, and the claque sys- 
tem seemed likely to rob it of its prey. 
It became noisy and exacting, and when 
a pallid, undersized youth essayed un- 
certainly the first steps of a buck-and- 
wing dance, there was a long-drawn 
“Ah-h!” of realization. 

The chorus fled in dismay as decay- 
ing vegetables carried their message of 
contempt from gallery to stage. 
Stunned by the uproar and blinded by 
a tomato long past other use, the be- 
wildered amateur stumbled off stage 
without waiting for the hook. 

“Bring him back!” “The hook! The 
hook!” demanded voices here and 
there. But even as they bawled ap- 
peared the indubitable victim. From 
the wings a dowdy little creature with 
a full-pleated skirt, balloon sleeves, and 
a floppy felt hat perched insecurely 
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on top of her sleek brown head sidled The little amateur shifted from one 
out, bashfully twisting her handker- foot to the other, coughed a bit at the 
chief and hanging her head. She smoke, smiled weakly—a smile that 
stopped some feet short of center stage. complicated a face pulled by tight- 
Ted Duggan leaned ferward and drawn hair into an expression of 
gripped the arms of his seat. The audi- chronic surprive—and tried to sing to 
ence howled for joy. the orchestra’s more than usually dis- 

“Great show-girl shape, eh?” ap- cordant accompaniment. Another cur- 
pealed an apoplectic spectator to a boon tain on the stage was released; under- 
companion across the narrow theater. 
“Lid’s off!” another scoffed at the pre- 
cariously dangling hat. One of the 
stage hands on the bleachers let fly a 
shade to the top of a window and the , 
legend ly 
















Oh, mother, something is wrong! 


was repeated with unction by the read- 
ers. the chorus girls and 
Ritzie returned and added 
their peculiarly barbed jests to 
the coarser flings of the an- 
lience. 


“The hook!” de 
manded the house 
as one man. 











neath a pasteboard sign inquired of the 
onlookers : 


What’s the noise? 


“Take it away!” bellowed a big bass 
voice over the general roar. A turnip 
tossed from the gallery mingled with 
the old shoes and hats which were si- 
multaneously dumped from the flies be- 
side, almost upon, the singer. 

“The hook!” demanded the house as 
one man. 

A cheerful factotum in shirt sleeves 
came forward with a businesslike air 
and an enormous hook. The latter he 
extended and then drew in about the 
waist of the shrinking girl, whose des- 
perate smile persisted until he hauled 
her away. : 

The air of Whelan’s, heavy with to- 
bacco and the reek of humanity, be- 
came suddenly too much for Ted. 
While the musicians flicked decaying 
vegetables from their scores, he got up, 
sick and dizzy, and tramped out of the 
theater. 

Stonily he waited on the cobbles at 
the stage door. His Peachie had come 
to this, poor little unprotected girl! 
Her aunt had lied for very shame of 
the truth. How she needed a man to 
fight for her, to stand between her and 
ridicule and failure! Curse that gang 
of rowdies! His hands clenched bellig- 
erently. What a brute he had been to 
desert her! At the moment it hardly 
comforted him that the girl in the limou- 
sine had not been she; that girl had at 
least looked happy in her pretty clothes. 

The stage door opened suddenly with 
a warm puff of stale theater air. 

“No, thank you. Next week maybe, 
if you’re good,” called the emerging 
girl to some one within, and a trim 
. little body in a dark tailored suit and 
a becoming velvet tam-o’-shanter above 
fluffy hair stepped briskly out on the 
cobblestones. 


Ted started, stopped. Chirpy after 
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that facer! 


Baffled, but holding out 
both hands, he hurried toward her. 
“Peachie, is it yourself?” 


“Oh, Mr. Duggan!” Peachie put a 
little kid-gloved hand for an instant into 
his. “Quite some time since I’ve had 
the pleasure.” Her voice was distant 
and assured, and as Ted fell into step 
beside her he said to himself that she 
was a thoroughbred to take a fall like 
that without a whimper. Instead of 
hiding her face on his shoulder, she was 
acting as if he ought to be grateful for 
being permitted to walk with her. 

“I’ve just turned down a professional 
friend who wanted to see me home,” 
she continued easily. “I live just round 
the corner and a block over, anyhow. 
But what’s the matter, forgotten your 
cue?” as Ted remained speechless. 
“You don’t seem as chatty as usual.” 

The man leaned to look into the clear 
eyes, and hugged up to him the arm he 
had taken. 

“Say, 
sorry.” 

“You mean about the fuss we had?” 
Ted had not referred to the fuss. “You 
might be.” Under the soft brim of the 
tam-o’-shanter he could see that her 
cheek was flushed. “Though I do say 
my prayers for it every night, because 
it gave me my chance. But you were 
right about one thing, I'll say. Ritzie’s 
a perfectly fine friend.” 

“Heavens, Peachie, don’t say that!” 
Ted groaned. “That great lump of tal- 
low isn’t fit to call you on the tele- 
phone. Why, a girl like Ritzie 1“ 

“Now, look here, Ted Duggan,” 
Peachie caught him up short; “you 
can’t say anything against Ritzie to me. 
I know her better than you ever will. 
No man will ever forget her looks long 
enough to know Ritzie herself.” 

Ted shook his head. Hard luck 


Peachie, I’m  sorry—dead 





seemed to have made Peachie more in- 
dependent than ever. But she must un- 
derstand his sympathy for all she so 
bravely hid. 




















“I want you to know how sorry I am 
about to-night,” he whispered close to 
her ear. “It wasn’t fair, little girl; es- 
pecially the way the management 
treated you. The crowd in front would 
be rowdy—you’d expect it of the gang 
that goes to shows like that—but that 
rough stuff of dumping old shoes on a 
girl who was doing her best Say, 
it was the meanest trick I ever saw 
pulled !’” 

For a moment Peachie stared at him, 
her lips apart. Then she began to 
laugh; and her laugh even Signor 
Sbriglioli had not been able to spoil. 
Liquid and mirth provoking it gurgled 
up and up, an inexhaustible spring. 
Her chin tilted provocatively, too; her 
dimples were distracting. 

“Why, you great goosie gander! 
You don’t think I was one of the try- 
outs, do you?” 

It is hard to have sympathy handed 
back, unwanted. 

“I’m not up on amateur vaudeville, 
but I don’t know what else you’d call 
it,” he replied sulkily. 

Again Peachie’s laugh bubbled up. 
For support she caught hold of the 
brass knob of the stair railing in front 
of the house at which she had halted. 

“Call it? Why, I'd call it the best 
paid act of the whole show! In money 
and in clothes and in fun. See the 
sport it gives everybody! And clothes 
—why, I bet there isn’t a star at the 
Metropolitan gets more duds than I do. 
It’s a new rig from hat to shoes every 
week, and I don’t have to pay for them, 
either. Even Ritzie doesn’t get as 
much as I do. And Whelan lends me 
his own car to take me around to the 
other theater, since two amateur nights 
come together. I tell you, he appre- 
ciates all I’m doing for him. He says 
he can’t ever be grateful enough to 
Mr. Eisen e 

“Who’s Eisen?” 

“The booker who got me the job. 
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Oh, it was wonderful luck that I went 
to him just after we'd quarreled and 
that he blew cigar smoke at me. It 
made my voice that much worse, you 
see, and it was pretty bad to begin with. 
I know that now.” 

“I always liked to hear you sing 
songs,” Ted protested eagerly. 

“Nothing the way Whalen likes to 
hear me _ sing,” declared Peachie. 
“Why, before he engaged me, he 
dreaded amateur night all the week. 
Sometimes there wouldn’t be a real bad 
turn in the whole bunch, or else every 
one would have a gang out front to 
cheer the act, and nobody would rightly 
get the hook. Whelan felt like a rob- 
ber, because that’s what the crowd pays 
for—to see some one get hooked. And 
it saves hurting the feelings of some 
good customer, too, if a professional 
in disguise, of course—gets the hook. 
There was an Italian barber who was 
so peeved because his daughter got it 
that he used to send Whelan Black Hand 
letters and poisoned candy and bombs, 
I save him all that and he’s willing to 
pay for it.” 

“You mean he pays you to be howled 
at and to get old shoes dumped on you 
and——” 

“Not on me—beside me,” corrected 
Peachie. “They’d rather hurt any one 
else than me. Yes, Whelan pays me 
his best salary to sing my worst.” 

“And you like work like that?” 

“Wouldn’t you? It certainly beats 
clerking. Of course, I have to practice 
some. It took me a half hour to get 
a good break, like the one that made 
such a hit to-night, but even at that I 
have time for lots of sewing. And 
I’ve made a wonderful friend.” 

“You mean Ritzie?” 

“T do. And I’m glad of a chance to 
get square for some of the stuff I used 
to think when you were daffy about 
her. Oh, yes, you were, too! And I 
don’t blame you; she’s so good-hearted. 
Why, sometimes when I’m hardly get- 
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ting a hand she'll say something real 
smart and mean, and I’ll land a regular 
scream. It’s not every one will play 
into the star’s hand that way. She even 
told me to-night that you were out in 
front, so I wouldn’t be surprised and 
do too well. She’s the sort of friend 
who sticks in a pinch.” 

Ted flinched and looked down at his 
feet. 

“Well, if you’re satisfied, I suppose 
I haven’t got anything to say.” His 
voice was muffied. 

“Of course, you haven't,” Peachie 
cheerfully agreed. She nodded to the 
respectable old house at whose brass- 
railed steps they stood. ‘“Here’s where 
I live. Sweet little room, lots nicer than 
aunty’s.”” She mounted the first step. 
Under the velvet tam her eyes held a 


‘retributive gleam. 


There was a’pause, broken at last by 
Peachie. 

“Do you feel real bad?” she asked 
heartlessly 

“Worse’n I ever thought | 
feel,’ was the husky answer. 


could 


“T suppose you know you deserve 
to?” she rubbed it in. 

Ted breathed heavily through his 
teeth. 

“T was a fool,” he said shortly. 
“Well, you like your job and you're 
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earning more’n I ever will, likely. I 
suppose that ends it.” 

“Oh, I earn good money.” The girl 
tossed her head carelessly and put her 
slippered foot on the,next higher stair. 
“By Christmas I'll have paid aunty the 
money J couldn’t squeeze out when | 
was taking lessons. After that 1 want 
to earn the rest of my trousseau. I’m 
sewing on it now. Oh, yes,” she an- 
swered Ted’s exclamation, “I’m going 
to be married—for sure, this time. You 
see, this job is so good it dies young. 
Before long the crowd gets to know 
you, no matter how you fix yourself up. 
So I’m going to be married.” 

Ted’s voice was sharp with pain. 

“To this theatrical shark?’ he de 
manded. 

“T don’t know that you have the righ: 
to ask, Mr. Duggan. But if you mean 
Whelan, he’s married. The fact is,” 
Peachie laughed and ran up the steps, 
“T’m not sure of my man yet.” 

Ted started after her, incredulous, 
but with dawning hope. 

At the vestibule door she turned and 
shook her head at him. “Not to-night; 
it’s too late. <A star needs her beauty 
sleep. But—if vou’re interested—I al 
ways spend Sundays with aunty.” 
From behind the net curtains of the 
door she smiled divinely upon him 


ua — ae 
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BEAUTY 
EAUTY to me has been the little things: 
A tinted autumn leaf, and the sigh 


The moon has witnessed for a million springs, 
The fleet maneuvers of a butterfly, 


The intermittent lyric of a brook, 
. A bit of sea foam twisted into lace, 
A snowflake, and the softness of the look 
You try in vain to banish from your face. 
Harry PHILip. 
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Mary Ann 


By Warren Stephens 


ILLUSTRATED BY MARSHALL FRANTZ 


In sheer self-defense Martin Dale resorted to 
an original idea, but he never anticipated how 
funny the result might be! It’s a love story, too. 


HERE it lay on the dresser— 
crisp, pink, daintily insistent. 
For the fourth time the tall 
young man turned and scowled at it, 
his shaving brush poised in mid-air. A 
globule of lather quite as large and 
nearly as cold as a restaurant portion 
of ice cream detached itself from the 
brush and dropped with a soft plop on 
the young man’s bare toe. He set down 
the brush with a bang and made two 
strides to the dresser. Upon the 
offending sheet of note paper he placed 
a collar box, two military brushes, and 
a shoe horn, arranging his impromptu 
cairn so that not the slightest vestige 
of pink remained visible. Then with 
a grim smile of satisfaction he returned 
to his shaving. 

Now you may have imagined that 
during this mound-building operation 
the lather had dried on our hero’s face. 
But not so. It should be explained at 
once that Martin Dale was an advertis- 
ing man—a rising young department 
manager in the great Atlas agency— 
and that he took his vocation very seri- 
ously indeed. He believed in nationally 
advertised goods. Thus, I might have 
stated at the outset that his shaving 
soap was not the kind that dries on the 
face, and that his brush, while it might 
drop lather, had never dropped a bristle. 
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As he stood, barefooted before the 
mirror, he was a fraction of an inch 
taller than six feet, and his naked shoul- 
ders bulged in comely fashien from the 
arm holes of his nationally advertised 
undershirt, “the kind that gives the 
muscles play.” For the rest, he was 
at least as intelligent looking as other 
young men of twenty-six. His nose 
and mouth were large and rather ag- 
gressive and, if you insist on knowing, 
he had dark hair and blue eyes. But 
Martin, be it said once and for all, 
was no movie idol. 

He had drawn his safety razor down 
his right cheek exactly twice when 
again he stopped, the look of annoy- 
ance returning to that part of his face 
still visible above the soap line. His 
nose wrinkled in a fine gesture of sus- 
picion. Could he detect—he could— 
the subtle odor of that accursed note? 
Through the collar box, the two mili- 
tary brushes, and the shoe horn it per- 
colated—a scent faint, but vaguely 
troublesome to the imagination. It sug- 
gested somehow the muffled throb of 
tom-toms and the passionate gleam of 
half-closed savage eyes. 

With a snort and a bound Martin 
reached the dresser and overthrew the 
pyramid he had so carefully constructed 
but a moment before. He snatched up 
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the pink note. Scowling and half re- 
luctant he read it through once more. 
It was written in a backward, sloping, 
rather silly, feminine hand, obviously a 
disguised hand. It said: 

KarzumM, My Brutat One, My APE-MAN: 
Hearest thou not the voice of your mate 
calling—calling? Ah, strong-muscled he- 
thing, know you not how near you is the 
woman whe understands? You know not. 
Daily my eyes devour you, but like a great 
male jungle beast, gorged from the kill, you 
see nothing, nor hearest the beating of my 
heart, Ah, my soul mate, pacing the office 
like a caged brute, some day you will know 
that there is a woman caged with thee—an- 
other soul, untamed, and yearning for the 
wild. 

Till then, I wait, oh, Karzum! 

As his eyes traveled over the final 
flourish, Martin sat down heavily on 
the bed. His perturbation deepened. 

“Ye gods!” he said, at length. “This 
cave woman has got to be chained, or 
I’ll have to take out an accident policy !” 
And frowning still, he crumpled the 
pink paper into a tiny ball, tossed it 
into the wastebasket, and proceeded to 
wash his hands thoroughly with a na- 
tionally advertised soap so very nearly 
pure that one is always forced to spec- 
ulate as to the remaining fraction of 
one per cent. Then he finished his 
shave, dressed, ate breakfast, and took 
his way downtown. 

Mr. Dale was late. On the rare oc- 
casions when this happened, he was 
wont to enter the office briskly and get 
down to business with fnore celerity 
than usual. But this morning his brisk- 
ness was almost brusqueness. He 
looked sternly about, nodded a curt 
“good morning” which included all of 
the four young women in the outer 
office, and closed the glass door with 
something like a bang. 

“Good night!” grinned Edward, the 
office boy. “Betcha he’s halfway 
through the morning’s mail a’ready!” 

But Mr. Dale was not even thinking 
about the morning’s mail. He sat with 
a letter opener in one hand and an 
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envelope in the other, and looked at 
the ceiling grimly. 

“A woman caged with thee!” Which 
of the four girls in the office, outside, | 
could have written that note? There 
was a girl in charge of the files and 
two stenographers. Then there was 
Miss Windsor, but of course it wasn’t 
Miss Windsor. He reached forward 
with a gesture of decision and pressed 
a buzzer. 

Miss Klein entered. She was short 
and dark and dumpy, and wore near- 
sighted glasses. He studied her placid 
face closely as he asked about the cor- 
respondence on a certain account. She 
answered with her customary business- 
like accuracy and when he had finished, 
turned tranquilly and went out. 

He pushed a second button and the 
large Miss Lewis came in. She, too, 
wore glasses, the huge tortoise-shell 
kind commonly associated with Boston 
young women. 

“Isn’t it the most heavenly morning, 
Mr. Dale?” she bubbled. Martin con- 
firmed this observation with a grunt. 

“Sit down,” said he, and the chair 
creaked a protest as she did so. Pur- 
posely, Martin kept her waiting, study- 
ing the plump, poised hand out of 
the corner of his eye. He had always 
entertained a peculiar dislike for Miss 
Lewis. She was too healthy. Profes- 
sionally he considered it a pity that the 
Perkins’ Infant Food people had never 
gone a step further in their advertising 
and used Miss Lewis’ picture with the 
caption: “Weighed four pounds at birth 
—now one hundred and ninety-four. 
Raised from babyhood on Perkins’ In- 
fant Food!” 

But in this case his suspicions of her 
could not be verified. There was not 
even the faintest tremor of the fingers 
as she waited. Martin was baffled. 

“You wished to dictate, Mr. Dale?” 
she twittered. 

“No!” he growled. 


“T wasn’t ready. 


















Excuse it, please. And by the way, 
ask Miss Glassford to come in.” 

A moment later little Miss Glassford 
appeared, notebook in hand, poking at 
her thin, reddish hair with her pencil. 
Subconsciously he had already acquitted 
Miss Glassford. She was one of those 
frail, pathetically unattractive spinsters 
who may be found struggling for exist- 
ence in almost any office. He saw that 
she was nervous, as usual, probably 
about her spelling, or her punctuation, 
or both. He gave her one letter and 
told her she might go, and as she moved 
toward the door, he pressed button 
number one. 

There was a little pause, a surprising 
little pause, for Miss Windsor usually 
came on the instant. She was his right 
arm, he had often said laughingly. He 
had inherited her from his predecessor, 
and she had taught him much of the 
detail of his job. All he knew about 
her aside from business was that she 
supported her mother, who lived alone 
with her in a little house somewhere 
over in Jersey. No, that is not quite 
all he knew about her either, for he 
had recently discovered that Marian 
Windsor was disturbingly easy to watch 
as she went to and fro at her work. 
She was a slender girl with bobbed, 
blond hair. She was very lovely, and 
where could she be? 

Impatiently he half rose, then settled 
back, a trifle ashamed of himself, and 
made a pretense of going over some let- 
ters. She had entered and advanced 
nearly to the desk before he looked up, 
casually. 

“I’m sorry,” she said, “I was getting 
some water for these.” And she held 
out a tall green vase filled with apple 
blossoms. There was a smile dancing 
in her big brown eyes. ‘They come,” 
she continued, as she set the vase on 
his desk, “from the Aunt Hitty tree, 
back of the house. I was a long time 
deciding whether to bring these or lilacs. 
If you knew how good the little red- 
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cheeked Aunt Hitties taste, in October, 
you’d see why I hesitated. Did you 
ever eat one?” 

“No,” Martin admitted, with his nose 
buried in the blossoms. “But there 
wouldn’t have been-an apple for every 
blossom, anyway, would there?” He 
paused. “It’s—it’s years since I’ve seen 
an apple tree in bloom!” 

She was arranging some papers in a 
basket on the far side of the desk, but 
she looked up quickly as she caught the 
little wistful undertone in his last re- 
mark. 

“Ves,” she said, “I see how one 
would miss them.” 

Her eyes dropped to the papers 
againy She seemed to hesitate a mo- 
ment, then she went on: 

“Our trees are so pretty, now! I 
wish you—Mr. Dale, couldn’t you come 
over to-morrow afternoon—Saturday, 
you know—and see them, and meet 
mother, and stay to dinner?” 

The diffident eagerness in her voice 
thrilled him. It did not need the faint 
flush in her cheeks to make him under- 
stand the sincerity of her invitation. 

“Any of those things,” he answered, 
smiling, “would bring me across the 
river, to-morrow afternoon, Thank 
you, Miss Windsor. I shall come.” 

She laughed and took a pencil from 
the tray on the desk. 

“See,” she said, “I’m going to put it 
on your appointment pad so you won’t 
be able to forget.” And at the foot of 
the sheet marked “Saturday” she wrote: 


Important! Date with Aunt Hitty. 


That night Martin was a long time 
going to sleep. He lay wide-eyed in 
his bed for hours, his heart hammer- 
ing as though he were in a fever. 
Marian Windsor filled his thoughts. He 
saw her face, her eyes, the quick grace 
of her body in a thousand expressions 
and movements. Her voice, low and 
sweet, was in his ears. Her very name, 


repeated many times, seemed to throb 
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through his veins. Long before sleep 
came to him, he had made the startling 
discovery that he was in love—he, Mar- 
tin Dale, of all men! 


The mail carrier was a little later 
than usual, next morning. He met 
Martin, whistling down the steps, chest 
thrown out to greet the spring weather, 
and put the mail into his hands. The 
whistle ceased immediately and in an- 
swer to the man’s cheerful “Good 
morning,” Martin managed only a du- 
bious “Umph!” His heart sank as he 
looked at the square pink envelope in 
his fingers. Slowly and a little nerv- 
ously he tore off the outer covering 
and opened the sheet of pink paper. 
Again that wild, seductive fragrance as- 
sailed his nostrils, and he was half 
dizzy as he read the note. It was short, 
this time, but it was in verse, as he 
saw with alarm: 

My strong, wild man beast, 
Whom never shouldst be bound, 
The heart within my breast 
Beatest when thou art around! 

A sort of panic seized him. Femi- 
nine advances had always, from his 
earliest youth, filled him with trepida- 
tion, and here, apparently, was a female 
of the species aroused to a dangerous 
pitch. To one who had conceived such 
lines as ‘“‘Whom never shouldst be 
bound,” and “Beatest when thou art 
around,” almost any act of violence 
was possible. 

Then, as he stood unhappily on the 
curb, an idea came to him out of no- 
where. Not quite out of nowhere, 
either, for his eye had fallen inadver- 
tently upon the back cover of a maga- 
zine left in his hand by the postman. 
The page was blank but for one sen- 
tence. “There’s a photographer in your 
town,” it said. The idea gripped his 
imagination and grew, and ten seconds 
later he was skipping up the steps 
again. He entered his little apartment, 
and called the office on the telephone. 
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“Miss Lewis,” he said, when the an- 
swer came, “I won’t be in till eleven 
this morning. No—no, I’m not ill or 
anything. I—er—have to go to the 
dentist’s.” And he hung up. 

An hour passed and Martin stood in 
the little third-floor studio of a gentle- 
faced, elderly Hebrew. 

“Yes,” the photographer was saying, 
“T have just vot you vant. In this big 
book are many old prints, some ten, 
twenty years old. They are no use to 
anybody now. A little child, you say? 
Here’s a pretty baby girl—see? Fifty 
cents—you can have her!” 

Martin looked at the little photograph 


musingly, a smile playing about his 


mouth. It was a half-length portrait 
of a tiny, solemn girl, with big, dark 
eyes and a mop of fair curls. 

“All right,” he said, “this will do. 
And I need a silver frame to put it in.” 

“Ach!” exclaimed the old man, as- 
tonished. “But that vill cost you 
real money, sixteen, eighteen dollars, 
maybe!” 

“Very well,” replied Martin calmly, 
“this thing has got to be done right.” 
And he handed the photographer a 
twenty-dollar bill. 

His calm deserted him halfway down 
the street. New angles of the affair 
began presenting themselves to him in 
terrifying array. He would need some 
sort of story to back up the picture, 
and while at first this had appeared 
simple enough, he now perceived cer- 
tain difficulties. How old, for instance, 
was Mary Ann? Just why he had 
named her that, he did not know, but 
at any rate it appeared a good, sensible, 
old-fashioned name, and it would do 
under the circumstances. He drew the 
photograph from his pocket and exam- 
ined it again as he walked. His experi- 


ence with children had, unfortunately, 
been slight—limited, in fact, to a few 
nervous moments with the offspring of 
some of his married college friends. 
The age of the infant in the picture 




















“Why, Mr. Dale!” ex- 
claimed Miss Lewis. 
“How lovely! I really 


didn’t know you were married. How old i 
the little darling? So sweet! Look girls!” 


might be only eighteen months—that, 
he knew at least, was the proper way 
to say it, in months—or again it might 
be three years, even five years. Here 
was a matter, evidently, that would re- 
quire research. He turned aside into a 
book store. 

“Have you—er—have you anything” 
—he began, addressing the matronly 
looking lady back of the counter—“that 
is, have you a book that might give 
the relative—er—dimensions of chil- 
dren at various ages?” 

The woman beamed upon him in un- 
derstanding fashion. 

“Exactly!” she said. “I have just 
the book you’re looking for. Really, 
every young father should have a copy 
of ‘The Care and Feeding of Children.’ 
You will find it helpful in many ways, 
I’m sure.” She would have gone on, 
but that Martin paid her hurriedly, 
stuck the little green textbook of par- 
enthood under his arm, and fled. 
























On a vacant bench in the Square he 
sat down, spread picture and volume 
before him, and began to read, making 
careful notes as he progressed. The 
saleslady, he concluded, had been right. 
This was a highly instructive book. 
Here, for instance, was just what he 
was after: “Table showing average 
weight, height, and circumference of 
head and chest of normal children.” 

Mary Ann, he figured, by comparison 
of her body with the chair on which 
she was posed, must be about two feet 
and a half in height—possibly a bit 
over. “Two years: height thirty-two 
inches,” he read in the table. Allow- 
ing thirty-one inches for her approxi- 
mate height, and supposing the rate of 
growth to be steady from one year— 
twenty-nine inches—to two _ years, 
Mary Ann would be precisely twenty 
months old. And as it might be pre- 
sumed that a fortnight er so would have 
elapsed between the taking of the pho- 





tograph and its appearance on his desk, 
Martin added that much time to the 
young lady’s age. He practiced saying 
in a careless tone, “Twenty months and 
two weeks,” or “twenty months and 
fifteen days.” Yes, that was better, 
he decided. 

A number of other interesting facts 
concerning Mary Ann were gleaned 
from the book in the same easy fash- 
ion, and it was in a rather loftily 
amused frame of mind that he walked 
into his office at eleven. In fact a cyn- 
ical smile was still upon his lips as he 
unwrapped the brightly shining frame 
and moved to place it conspicuously be- 
side his inkwell. And then, of a sud- 
den, he paused, sobering, as his eye fell 
upon the apple blossoms in the vase. 

It was strange enough, but still in- 
dicative of his state of mind that until 
that moment he had not considered the 
effect of his strategy upon Marian 
Windsor, had not realized that if Mary 
Ann and the somewhat indefinite 
“family” she represented were to ap- 
pear convincing, they must appear so to 
every one in the office, every one in- 
cluding his secretary. For the past 
twenty hours he had not thought of 
Marian as a part of his office force at 
all. He had visioned her in a sort of 
rosy haze of apple blooms. 

“Hm! Remarkable bean, Martin,” 
he muttered to himself with sarcasm, 
and slowly he put the little picture 


away in the bottom of the lowest 
drawer. 
Ten minutes later, as he plowed 


through the day’s mail, he glanced once 
more at the pink flowers. Immediately 
he was reminded that he needed some- 
thing very much, so he leaned forward 
and pressed the buzzer. 

He waited impatiently, hungrily al- 
most. At length the door was opened, 
and she entered. With a strange half 
hesitancy she came as far as the middle 
of the room and stopped, six feet from 
his desk, her hands nervously twisting 
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at the tiny green-bordered handkerchief 
they held. A slow flush deepened in 
her cheeks, and her eyes, when they 
met his for a fleeting instant, seemed 
full of a peculiar emotion, suppressed 
with difficulty. 

He stared at her, not understanding. 

“Miss Windsor, you know on this 
Wonderwood account,” he began, and 
then stopped, a look of growing horror 
on his face. 

Through the room a heady odor was 
stealing, a weird, exotic scent which 
stirred his blood and made it beat in 
the swift rhythm of tom-toms. He 
gasped and clung for a moment to the 
arms of his chair. 

“Never mind, you may go,” he man- 
aged to stammer at last. 

Then as the door closed upon her, 
a flood of bitterness surged up in his 
heart. So women were all fools!) And 
he had come near to telling this one 
that he loved her! Good God! “Beat- 
est when thou art around!” He ground 
his teeth in pure anguish. . Marian 
write that? Surely there was some ter- 
rible mistake! But no, it was she, right 
enough. That damned perfume and 
her embarrassment, her whole bearing 
—it was all plain to him now. 

He got up with a wrench and strode 
to the window and looked out blindly, 
hands behind him, torturing one wrist 
with long, fierce fingers. After a time 
he laughed harshly, turned, and walked 
to the desk. From the bottom drawer 
he took the little picture in its silver 
frame, and set it before him, moving 
the apple blossoms to one side. Then 
with a sweep of his hand, he pushed 
all the buzzers at once. 

There was a sound of scraping chairs 
outside, and in a moment the four girls 
came in, huddled close, amazement in 
all their faces. He beckoned them to 


the side of the desk. 

“This,” he said, in a hard and rather 
toneless voice, “is my little girl, Mary 
He pointed to the picture. 


Ann.” 
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“Why, Mr. Dale!” exclaimed Miss 


Lewis. ‘How lovely! I really didn’t 
know you were married. How old is 
the little darling? So sweet! Look, 
girls!” 


“Yes,” Martin interrupted in the 


same even voice. “She is twenty 
months and fifteen days of age. She 
walks and sits alone, and is now be- 
ginning to distinguish objects at a dis- 
tance of a few feet, particularly bright- 
colored objects. She puts together sim- 
ple words in short sentences. She also 
laughs aloud. At present she has four- 
teen teeth. I am expecting a visit from 
her soon. She is being brought here 
by her—by my—that is, by Mrs, Dale. 
Hope some time you'll all have a chance 
to see her.” 

His eyes he had kept focused on the 
top of the frame all this while. Now 
there came the sharp slam of a door, 
and he looked up. Miss Glassford, it 
seemed, had left the room. There was 
a placid, congratulatory smile on Miss 
Klein’s face. Miss Lewis was looking 
at the photograph with a sort of fatuous 
adoration, preparing, he could see, for 
a fresh outburst. Marian Windsor had 
turned away, with her hands to her 
face, and her shoulders were shaking 
a little. A pang went through Martin 
as he looked at her, but he mentally 
repeated “Beatest when thou art 
around!” and hardened his heart. 

Then the door was flung open once 
more and Edward, pale beneath the 
freckles, rushed in. 

‘Boss,” he gasped, “Miss Glassford’s 
sick, or fainted or sump’n! 
quick !” 

They reached the outer office in a 
body. There was Miss Glassford, 
draped in a limp heap across her type- 
writer desk, her pallid cheek resting 
upon the scarlet binding of a best seller. 
Martin ran for a glass of water, then 
stood by, fidgeting in masculine help- 
lessness while the girls proceeded to 
bring her to. His glance fell upon the 
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red-bound volume which trad served 
Miss Glassford for a pillow. He picked 
it up quietly and walked into his own 
office. 


“The Passions of Karzum” was the 


title of the book. There was a little 
gap between the leaves, somewhere 
near the middle, and opening to the 
place, he found a bit of crumpled lawn 
with a green border. It had a familiar 
look. He could swear he had seen it 
not ten minutes before, but where? As 
he caught once more that seductive 
scent, he remembered! It was the 
handkerchief that had been in Miss 
Windsor’s hands, when she came into 
the office. He snatched it up with trem- 
bling fingers. There, in the corner, was 
an embroidered monogram, “J. G.” 

The full significance of these discov- 
eries seeped gradually into his dis- 
traught mind. His jaw dropped and 
he sank slowly into a chair, eyes fixed 
on poor, little curly headed Mary Ann, 
his innocent accomplice in this unfortu- 
nate affair. Why, he asked himself, 
had he let apparent facts becloud his 
judgment of character? Something in- 
side him had said from the beginning 
that Marian Windsor could never have 
written—never even so much as thought 
the sentimental mush that had filled 
those notes. He would have cursed 
himself aloud, had not Mary Ann’s 
clear eyes been upon him. 

After a time he got up with a sigh, 
and looked at his watch. It was long 
past noon. He took his hat and, from 
force of habit, turned to tear off the 
top sheet of the daily calendar pad. 
There were words on it, written in pen- 
cil in a feminine hand that made his 
heart skip a beat. “Important!” it said. 
“Date with Aunt Hitty.” Slowly he 
crumpled the paper in his hand and 
went out. The outer office, the corri- 
dors, and even the elevators, were de- 
serted. He walked down seven flights 
of stairs, and as his feet descended his 
spirits rose. A great resolve was form- 











ing in him. “By the time he opened the 
street door and stepped out into the 
soft spring sunshine of Madison Ave- 
nue, his mind was made up. 


Martin got off the three o’clock train 
at a little commuters’ station at the foot 
of the Watchung Hills. , He made an 
inquiry of the station agent and, fol- 
lowing his directions, took his way up 
the rising road to the west. As the 
pretty cottages dropped behind him, one 
by one, his pulse began to pound much 
faster than the climb warranted. He 
felt his courage oozing away again. He 
did not know what he was going to 
say, and once he even stopped in the 
road, debating whether it would not be 
better to turn back and accept the con- 
sequence of his silly mistake. 

But he kept on, and came, at length, 
to a white, picket gate in a hedge, with 
the name “Windsor” in neat, green let- 
ters. His hand trembled a little on 
the latch, and his heart beat harder 
than ever as he looked in. It was a 
wee, white house with a gambrel roof 
and green shutters. So much he saw, 
and then from the tiny portico stepped 
Marian, coming down the gravel path 
to meet him. She had on a dress of 
dark-blue figured voile which he had 
never seen before. Above the dainty 
white collar bloomed her face, a little 
flushed, set in its glory of hair. There 
was 10 surprise in her brown eyes— 
only a frank, welcoming smile. 

Martin was unprepared for this. 

“You—you expected me?” he asked, 
as he took off his hat. 

“Why, Mr. Dale, of course I did!” 
was her laughing rejoinder. ‘“Haven’t 
I been coaching you for months in the 
art of keeping appointments ?” 

“But you don’t understand,” he said. 
“I forfeited my right to the appoint- 
ment. I’m here to offer you an ex- 
planation of—of ” He had to stop, 
for they had reached the house. A 
slender, gray-haired woman stood in 
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the doorway. She, too, had big brown 
eyes which smiled a welcome. 

“Mr. Dale, my mother,” said Marian. 

They had tea in the sunny little liv- 
ing room, and Martin, in spite of him- 
self, was put almost at ease by the gen- 
tle courtesy of Mrs. Windsor’s man- 
ner. Almost, but not quite, for he sat 
in dread of the moment, sure to come, 
when she would say in her sweet, well- 
bred voice, ‘‘My daughter tells me that 
you have a darling little girl. I should 
love to hear about her. Can’t you and 
Mrs. Dale bring her to call some day?” 

But though they talked of his boy- 
hood on an up-State farm, and discov- 
ered mutual acquaintances in his home 
county and his college town, oddly 
enough the conversation did not cross 
the trail of his newly acquired rela- 
tives. 

With something akin to relief, he 
rose at Marian’s suggestion that he 
really must see the apple trees before 
it grew too late, and followed her out 
through the porch at the rear of the 
house. They crossed 4 little area of 
grass where their shadows stretched 
long in the slant sunlight, and came to 
a tree, huge of girth and with wide- 
spreading branches, supporting a great 
canopy of pink and white blossoms. 

“Aunt Hitty,” said Marian. “And 
you'll have to duck to get in.” 

Standing alone with her at last, un- 
der the tent of the tree, Martin found 
that his embarrassment had altogether 
left him. In the sublime beauty of the 
afternoon the explanation that he had 
come to make seemed trivial, almost im- 
pertinent. Yet when, after a moment, 
he drew a deep breath and turned to 
face Marian, he found her in a mood 
he could not understand. She was 
looking into his perplexed face with 
something like a mocking twinkle in 
dewy eyes. 

“It is lovely, isn’t it?’ she said. “I 
know just how you feel. But really 


I’m almost dying to hear some more 











about little Mary Ann! Of course I 
haven’t told a soul, not even mother, 
but it seems so romantic! Just think, 
Mr. Dale—you!” 

So that was how she felt about it! 
Martin’s heart sank, and a bleak look 
came into his face. 

“I guess you won’t understand, Miss 
Windsor, and it doesn’t make much 
difference, anyway, but there’s been a 
horrible sort of mistake. You see there 
isn’t any Mary Ann, really.” 

He stopped and looked at her in 
amazement, for she was laughing now, 
peal on peal of genuine mirth. At last 
she managed to articulate once more, 
in broken syllables, as she wiped her 
dewy eyes. 

“Oh—oh, yes, there is,” she gasped. 
“[’m sorry, Mr. Dale, b-but it’s so 
funny! I’m Mary Ann, myself! It 
was my picture you had, taken when 
[ was two. Miss Klein and Miss Lewis 
are both nearsighted and Miss Glass- 
ford didn’t wait to look, or you could 
never have gotten away with it. 
Those  clothes—eighteen-ninety-nine ! 
Oh—oh ” aud she went off into an- 
other spasm of laughter. 

“Clothes!” said Martin, looking 
blank. “I never thought of that. And 
—and you’re Mary Ann, you?” 

“So you've christened me,” she said. 
“You're the first person who ever called 
me that, but I suppose you could pro- 
nounce my name that way.” 

“Very well,” said he, “I will. Mary 
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Ann, I love you, and I want you to 
marry me.” 

The laughter went out of her face. 
She looked at him with a sweet, shy 
seriousness, and came into his arms. 

The sun went down behind the ridge 
and left the orchard on the eastern 
slope. The hills flung out long shad- 
ows across the valley and the spires 
and stacks of Newark, then on across 
the meadows and the Hudson, till at 
last even the great cliffs of lower Man- 
hattan settled into the gloom. Only 
on that fairy tower at the peak, the 
glow hung for long moments after all 
else was gray. 

The evening song of a robin came 
up from the trees somewhere below. 
The fragrance of the blossoms seemed 
to grow stronger with the approach of 
night. Marian raised her nose from 
Martin’s shoulder and gave a long, ec- 
static sniff. 

“How sweet they are!” she said. 
“Oh, Martykins, dear”’—so far may 
people progress between sunset and 
dark—‘“‘did you smell that awful per- 
fume on Julia Glassford’s handker- 
chief? I picked it up by mistake just as 
you buzzed for me, and I was terribly 
embarrassed! It was from a sample 
bottle sent in by that new account, 
‘Jungle Midnight,’ I think they call it.” 

“Mmm,” said Martin, “seems to me 
I did catch a whiff of it. I think I'll 
write the copy for ‘Jungle Midnight’ 
myself.” 
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Mr. Essington at Large 


CHARACTERS IN THE STORY: 


Beatrix STAYNES, the charming young heiress, ward of Mr. Essington and 
the financial magnets, Sir Joshua Horsham. She has been attending a finishing 
, for girls in Paris. 

PHILIP nde to whom Miss Staynes has become engaged. 

CHARLES TOoTHILL, rejected by Beatrix, but devoted to her service, also the 
confidant of Phili Ridley, her fiancé. 

Mr. Perry, of Bannerman, Perry & Haines, their counselor, retained when 
Beatrix was abducted, upon her arrival in England at Charing Cross Station, by 
a tall man in a fur coat and his henchman, distinguished by a bowler hat. 

Mr. MANDELL-EssINcTon, the guardian, temporarily consigned to “The Re- 
treat” to recover from a nervous breakdown, brought on by a too-active social life. 

WHAT HAS ALREADY HAPPENED: Upon ‘realizing that his betrothed ha$S been 
abducted, almost before his eyes, Philip Ridley seeks legal advice, which brings 
him only the name of the sanitarium to which Mr. Essington has retired. He 
a not to annoy Mr. Essington with the details of his ward’s disappearance, 
but he does insist that he be permitted to visit him, ask for his blessing and 
Seidsioclah to rescue her. It is necessary for Philip to reach the somewhat se- 
cluded garden of “The Retreat” via the brick wall. He posts Toothill without 
as watchman. Once inside, it is not difficult to talk with Mr. Essington, who is 
sitting alone on a bench, contemplating the possibility of a day in London, which 
has just been frowned .upon by Doctor Jenkinson, head of the sanitarium. Mr. 
Essington shows a flattering interest in Ridley, offers to bring him some addresses 
from the sanitarium which will aid in the search, exchanges his yellow, sanitarium 
overcoat for Ridley’s dark-blue melton coat, vaults the brick wall, while Ridley 
sits half an hour awaiting his return, meets the waiting Toothili, changes the 
dark-blue melton coat for his pea-green coat, sends Toothill away to lay a false 
scent, and takes the train at Wadbury station with the greatest composure. 

Ridley discovers and reports the flight of Mr. Essington. Leaving “The 
Retreat,” he comes across a tall man in a fur coat, whose name, he learns, is 
Mason. He follows him on his train, challenges him to talk of Beatrix Staynes, 
but Mason ignores the subject and eludes Philip’s determined pursuit. Philip is 
convinced he is the abductor. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Essington encounters the Reverend Crispin Pytcher, whose 
clerical uniform and mien he assumes long enough to carry him to the parish of 
Gorrington, to fill a curacy under the Reverend Shuttleton-Bowles. After an 
afternoon of tennis with the rector’s daughter, Ida Shuttleton-Bowles, who pen- 
etrates his disguise, and an evening at the public house, where he shatters the 
villagers’ orthodox belief in curates, he retires, considering that his stay, although 
short, has been satisfying. 

Next morning, he is warned by Ida that a small man in a bowler hat has visited 
the rectory in search of him, and is then, with her father and two gardeners, wait- 
ing for him. Leaving by the back door as his pursuers enter the front door, he drives 
away in their dogcart toward Summerdean. He parks the dogcart and foaming 
horse by the roadside and, wandering on, comes upon a party of schoolboys in a 
sluggish river, watched by the master. Alleging that he is Crispin Pytcher, the new, 
neighboring curate, he challenges the schoolmaster to a race across the river. The 
twelve schoolboys watch with admiration as the curate wins the race. The curate, 
to show that he is a sportsman as well, offers to race them all, giving himself a 
handicap. When they splash in at the ‘close, believing that they i ave outstripped 
the visitor, they see Mr. Essington, clad in cap and boots, cycling away on the head- 
master’s wheel. Under his arm is a bundle made up of the headmaster’s clothes, 
which he has exchanged for the garments and réle of Crispin Pytcher. The twelve 
deflated bicycles of the pupils render pursuit of the ex-ornament of the church 
useless. They are only a testimony of Mr. Essington’s thoroughness and resource 
in osgiy. 

Mr. Mason, at that very moment attempting to soothe the abducted Beatrix, 
receives word that Mr. Essington is still at large. This is known only to his house- 
keeper, Annette. Beatrix is still concentrating on the nonappearance of Philip 
Ridley at the railroad station on the day of her arrival, and her fortunate rescue 
by her guardian. 
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Mr. Essington at Large 


By J. Storer Clouston 


Author of “The Lunatic at Large,” “Simon,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


R. VAN BUREN 


The third installment of our most delightful serial—an 
adventure story that is gay and funny and romantic. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
UST about the very time when Mr. 
J Davidson, disguised in an ill-fitting 

clerical habit and secreted from ob- 
servation within a covered wain, had 
reached his school and begun to com- 
pose a telegram to the nearest police 
office, his own clothes had arrived at 
the outskirts of a certain market town, 
and the gentleman inside them was 
studying a signpost with considerable 
concern. 

“I’m dashed if it isn’t Kenton!” he 
said to himself. “The very place I 
tried to turn them off to! How ex- 
traordinarily careless of me.” 

He now began to regret the acuteness 
which had prompted him to fling his 
bicycle over a hedge, half a mile back, 
on the theory that all law-abiding in- 
habitants of the district would shortly 
be warned—if indeed they had not been 
already—to look out for and arrest an 
individual riding such-a machine. For 
a moment he was even tempted to walk 
back and recover it. But after debat- 
ing the question for a few seconds in 
his rapid way, hunger and the spirit 
of sport prevailed. 

“T must have some lunch,” he said 
to himself. ‘And besides, this is essen- 
tially a pleasure trip and I hate bicy- 
cling.” 

Being a confirmed optimist, it also 
struck him as improbable that his pur- 


suers would have stopped at the way- 
side shop and picked up the Kenton 
clew. And in any case he declined to 
believe that they could have arrived 
here already; so dismissing worry from 
hi§ mind, he continued his walk into 
the town. 

In a few minutes he was passing be- 
tween rows of neat little villas with 
rosebushes and pet trees grouped round 
them, and then came the usual wide, 
somnolent street of -a typical country 
town, with a few ancient houses, a few 
new ones, and the rest of a ripe, elderly 
middle age. There were not many peo- 
ple about and none of them suggested 
romance. Mr. Essington was about to 
apply his mind to the serious business 
of luncheon, when he spied on the op- 
posite pavement a small man who 
caught his attention owing to the mere 
fact that he was doing nothing at all. 
With his hands in his pockets and a 
somewhat abstracted air, this individual 
stood by the curb, sometimes staring 
across the street from under the brim 
of a large bowler hat, and sometimes 
looking over his shoulder at people who 
passed on his own side. 

“The very same man!” he said to 
himself. “Then he /as got here already 
after all! Well, there’s nothing for it 
now but trusting to luck. If he got a 
good look at me out of that window, 
I’m done. Otherwise, he’ll be.” 


” 


‘“‘Mr. Essington”? made his first appearance in the May number. 
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The man’s eyes rested for a moment 
on the leisurely looking individual in 
ill-fitting clothes strolling along the op- 
posite pavement, and then passed on 
to some one else, without a flicker of 
recognition, or even of curiosity. 

“He doesn’t know me!” thought the 
leisurely individual. “But he doesn’t 
know yet that I’ve changed my clothes! 
Under those circumstances the sound- 
est thing to do is obviously to keep on 
his track, see where he goes, and then 
go in the opposite direction.” 

His walk fell to a saunter and then 
he paused opposite a tobacconist’s win- 
dow, but he had not to pause for long. 
In a minute or two the man took his 
hands out of his pockets and set off 
at an easy walk down the street, while 
Mr. Essington strolled nonchalantly on 
the other side. When he had reached 
a large signboard with the picture of 
an ambiguous-looking quadruped and 
the writing ‘Ye Red Lion,’ the man 
stopped, looked up at the signboard 
and in at the door beneath it, and then 
entered this hostelry. 

Mr. Essington glanced down at Mr. 
Davidson’s commodious waistcoat and 
the bags in the knees of his scholastic 
trousers, and came to the correct con- 
clusion that they had so completely ef- 
faced all traces of the man of fashion 
as to justify him in attempting to pass 
himself off as a mere member of the 
general public. Accordingly he crossed 
the street, entered the Red Lion like- 
wise, and discovered the bar with no 
difficulty. There stood the small man 
munching a biscuit, and his tankard 
already was half empty. Mr. Essing- 
ton took up his position at a little dis- 
tance down the bar, caught the eye of 
a prosperous-looking person behind it, 
and in a voice and manner nicely cal- 
culated to match his unfashionable at- 
tire, gave his order. 

“Pint o’ beer, if you please, and one 
dozen ham sandwiches. If cut already, 
bring ’em all together. If not, I'll eat 


’em as you cut ’em, and if you’re a 
betting man, I'll lay you a sixpence that 
I'll eat faster than you cut.” 

The publican evidently recognized a 
kindred spirit in this offer and, shed- 
ding his guest a genial smile, went off 
for the sandwiches, while Mr, Essing- 
ton leaned gracefully on one elbow 
with his back to the man in the bowler, 
and listened to the conversation behind 
him. 

The small man had fallen into talk 
with a couple of local patrons of the 
Red Lion, and in a moment Mr. Es- 
sington caught the words, spoken in a 
guarded tone: 

“A clergyman; at least dressed like 
a clergyman any’ow.” 

“Clergyman!” repeated one of the 
others. “Young man or old?” 

“Youngish man; tallish figure; fair 
’aired; clean-shaved.” 

At this point the first sandwich ar- 
rived, and Mr. Essington lost the rest 
of the sentence, but he had heard 
enough to make him wonder very seri- 
ously whether the other eleven were 
quite worth waiting for. The first, 
however, was so excellent, with just 
exactly the amount of mustard he liked, 
that he decided to regard the situation 
as optimistically as possible, and eat 
the others, too. At the same time, as 
he consumed them one by one, hear- 
ing further snatches of personal de- 
scription and directions to report any 
such person immediately to the speaker 
if possible, or if not, to the police, he 
began to devote his mind rather ur- 
gently to the question of where to turn 
next. - Nothing very definite had sug- 
gested itselfi—unless one were to count 
a fleeting thought of engaging a room 
at the Red Lion under the name of 
Sarasate and going to bed for a week 
to rest his elbow, which he dismissed 
instantly as being no doubt quite feas- 
ible but too dull—when the prosperous 
person appeared with the last three 
sandwiches and claimed his sixpence. 
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“Them clothes wasn’t 
cut just exacily special © 
to your order, if you'll 
pardon my saying so,” 
smiled the landlord. 


Mr. Essington’s friendly nature was 
never averse from conversation with 
any one and, as his host had evidently 
taken a fancy to him at first sight, they 
were very soon on excellent terms. 
Yet even in the midst of their joculari- 
ties, the late Mr. Pytcher could not 
help feeling a trace of disquietude now 
and then. The other eyed him at mo- 
ments with a glance which seemed to 
him to suggest either a suspicion of his 
clerical past, or some thought he was 
quite unable to fathom, and when a 
gentleman .is standing in  purloined 
clothes within a few feet of an agent 
especially detailed for his arrest, he is 
apt to become sensitive in the matter 
of unfathomable glances. The one sat- 
isfactory feature was that his host took 
no notice at all of the man in the 
bowler. 

“I don’t believe they are working to- 





gether, anyhow,” the adventurer said to 
himself, “but I wish 1 knew what my 
new friend found so interesting in my 
appearance.” 

All at once his host leaned over the 
counter and lowered his voice confi- 
dentially. 

“L think I can ’ardly make a mis- 
take,” he said. ‘‘You’ve bin in the same 


profession as I was, eh?” 
“Meaning the public line?” inquired 








Mr. Essington, tactfully adopting the 
same confidential air. 

The landlord shook his head, and 
still more confidentially announced: 

“T was a butler.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Essington. “By 
jingo, were you? And so you’ve spotted 
me as—er——” 

“Genelman’s servant, ’all-marked all 
over you. I knew you was something 
classy from the start.” 

“Now, how the deuce could you guess 
that?” exclaimed his guest with every 
appearance of admiring surprise. 

“Them clothes wasn’t cut just exactly 
special to your order, if you'll pardon 
my saying so,” smiled the landlord. 
“*Cast-offs!’ I says to myself as soon 
as ever I saw ’em. And then ’earing 
your refined manner. of speaking— 
‘What the deuce!’ an all that—I didn’t 
need any more tips to tell what you 
was.” 

“IT wish I could see through people 
as quick as that!” sighed Mr. Essing- 
ton. 

These frank tributes to his acumen 
were evidently raising his guest higher 
every moment in the landlord’s estima- 
tion. At this point, he felt, in fact, 
impelled to reveal his own apprecia- 
tion of the amiable gentleman in cast- 
offs. 

“If you will allow me to say so,” said 
he, “I took a fancy to you from my 
first squint at you in the paddock, in 
a manner of speaking; and seeing your 
form on the course, so to speak, I’d 
double the odds! That’s why I’m go- 
ing to put a delicate question, as I 
wouldn’t put to a genelman I ’adn’t took 
such a fancy to.” He leaned still far- 
ther forward and breathed huskily, 
“Out of a job?” 

“Right again, by jingo!” said his 
guest. 

“T thought so!” said the landlord 
knowingly. “And wanting another, 
eh?” 

“Devilish badly.” 
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The landlord beamed on him bene- 
ficently. 

“May I inquire your name?” he 
asked. 

“Parker,” said his guest without a 
trace of hesitation, adding to himself, 
“T'll keep to the Ps this time.” 

“Glad to know you, Mr. Parker,” 
said the landlord cordially. “My name’s 
Rumbury.” 

“Glad to know you, Mr. Rumbury,” 
replied Mr. Parker. 

Mr. Rumbury raised the flap in the 
counter, 

“Step inside, Mr. Parker,” said he. 
“A little conversation might be rather 
pleasant for us both, and we won't 
’ave it dry neither!” 

As Mr. Parker stepped inside he 
threw one swift glance over his shoul- 
der. The man in the bowler was deep 
in converse with a small group of fel- 
low guests. 

“You can’t miss the man if you sees 
’im,” he was saying; “clergyman’s 
clothes, fair ‘aired i“ 

But at this point Mr. Parker passed 
out of hearing. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


Mr. Parker found himself seated in 
a very snug little bar parlor, with a 
very cheerful fire, a very stiff glass of 
grog at his elbow, and a very long cigar 
in his mouth. There could be no doubt 
that Mr. Rumbury was an ideal host. 
He seemed, indeed, ready to provide 
absolutely anything his new friend ex- 
pressed a taste for. 

“This is leading toward something,” 
said Mr, Parker shrewdly to himself. 

“Now, then, that we’re sitting ’ere 
snug and comfortable, pleasure ’aving 
come first, so far as I’m able to pro- 
vide it, Mr. Parker “ 

“Deuced pleasant, too!” 





said Mr. 


Parker with genuine enthusiasm, re- 
solving at the same time to reward his 
host by a selection of the phrases which 











seemed to impress him most favorably. 
“Quite deuced, I assure you!” 

“Very glad and proud as ’ow you're 
‘appy, Mr. Parker. And now we comes 
to business. You’ve probably ’eard of 
Lord Poppleham ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Parker, “I believe 
he belongs to——” he was going to say 
“my club,” but remembered his servile 
position just in time and altered it into 
“to the circles I’ve been in the habit of 
moving in, Mr. Rumbury; in a manner 
of speaking, you understand.” 

“I understands perfectly, Mr. Parker, 
and very classily put, too. I could see 
you’d moved among the aristocracy. 
Ever come across ’is lordship person- 
ally ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Parker truthfully; 
“we haven’t met.” 

“Their place is just ten miles out 
from ’ere,” continued Mr. Rumbury, 
“and as a matter of fact I was butler 
to ’is father, the late Lord Poppleham. 
I’ve kep’ up my connection with the 
fam’ly very intimate ever since I left 
‘em. Very great friends, indeed, we 
are, I may venture to say.” 

“T can well believe it, Mr. Rambury.” 

Mr. Rumbury smiled modestly at the 
compliment and then fell grave again. 
Indeed, it was becoming apparent that 
some matter of considerable importance 
weighed upon his mind. 

“They turns to me in all manner 0’ 
things. It would quite surprise you 
what I’m trusted with by the fam’ly 
sometimes; chiefly it’s with getting ’*em 
servants. They knows I’m a good 
judge o’ character and ’as a wide con- 
nection in that sort of way and so they 
trusts me, Mr, Parker!” 

“Deuced sensible of ’em!” said Mr. 
Parker, 

“And now,” continued Mr. Rumbury 
with increasing solemnity, “now ’is 
lordship says I’ve let ’im down!” 

“Oh, dash it!” cried his guest. 
“That’s really devilish uncivil of him.” 

Mr. Rumbury shook his head gravely. 
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“There’s something in it, ’owever, 
I’m afraid. In fact, there’s no doubt 
I did promise ’is lordship to find him 
a valet, and what with business being 
rather active lately, and one thing and 
another, it clean slipped out of my ’ead. 
And ’ere’s ’is lordship just come down 
yesterday and sends word to know 
where’s the man I promised to get ’im!” 
Mr. Rumbury looked fixedly at his 
guest and in very impressive accents 
concluded, “And ’ere you walks into 
my bar, the very picture of the valet 
’e wants!” 

Mr. Parker returned his gaze. 

“What’s his age?” he asked. 

“Young genelman, or I should say 
young nobleman, of—let me see— 
twenty-eight.” 

“T like ’em young,” murmured Mr. 
Parker, and from a certain reminiscent 
look in his eye, it seemed possible that 
he was thinking of the Reverend Cris- 
pin Pytcher. “Wise or foolish?” 

“Wise or foolish?” repeated Mr. 
Rumbury, opening his eyes as though 
he had never before heard such curi- 
ous expressions applied to a nobleman. 
“Well, between ourselves, he ain’t per- 
’aps what one calls extra sharp; not 
like ’is late father by no means! ’Is 
late lordship—this is strictly between 
ourselves, Mr. Parker—used to call ’im 
the damnedest fool ’e’d ever met. But, 
of course, he’s now a nobleman ’imself, 
and it don’t do to be too critical.” 

“No,” agreed Mr. Parker, “it don’t.” 
And in fact he himself seemed to be 
entirely satisfied with his host’s de- 
scription of the present Lord Popple- 
ham. “Everything sounds very nice 
so far,” he went on with the same 
thoughtful smile. “There’s only one 
point more. Would his clothes fit 
me?” 

The ex-butler looked him up and 
down. 


“As cast-offs goes, I may venture 
to say they’d quite become you.” 
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Mr. Parker sprang up with an ani- 
mated air. 

“Lead me to it!” said he. 

Mr. Rumbury seemed almost more 
startled than pleased. 

“You mean you accepts the job right 
off—no more inquiries?” 

“None,” said Mr. Parker firmly. “It’s 
exactly the job I’ve been looking for.” 

“I think it’s only right to tell you, 
Mr. Parker, that ’is lordship don’t give 
exactly fancy wages.” 

“Oh, I'll get my money’s worth out 
of him. No fear of that,” said Mr. 
Parker easily. “Let’s have another drink 
on the strength of it, Mr. Rumbury.” 

Mr. Rumbury refilled their glasses 
with a somewhat thoughtful air. Then 
he planted his rotund figure before the 
fire, and after a preliminary cough to 
indicate that he was now going to tread 
on delicate ground, began: 

“TI needn’t tell you ’ow pleased I am, 
Mr. Parker, to find you so agreeable 
to take the situation, nor ’ow relieved, 
in a manner of speaking, not to ’ave let 
’is lordship down. At the same time— 
well—ahem—I’d ’ave to feel that there 
was something in the nature of refer- 
ences.” 

“Certainly,” agreed Mr. Parker, 
“what would you like? A wire to the 
archbishop with a prepaid reply would 
settle the business in a moment. Only 
—deuce take it!—his lordship probably 
hasn’t much use for archbishops. Or 
if you like to drop a line to his royal 
highness But no, he’s still at Hom- 
burg! Or—er—well, the fact is really, 
Mr. Rumbury, it’s so devilish difficult 
to pick and choose!” 

Mr. Rumbury endeavored to main- 
tain a businesslike manner, but it was 
quite manifest that these glimpses of 
Mr. Parker’s past situations and Mr. 
Parker’s dashing air as he rattled them 
off, had entirely dazzled the worthy 
landlord. 

“T ought to ’ave something on pa- 
per,” he began. 





Mr. Parker clapped him jovially on 
the back. 

“Paper be dammed!” said he. “Can- 
not one gentleman trust another gentle- 
man. Leave me to setile references 
with his lordship. Another drink, 
Rumbury, to show we’re all sports- 
men! Deuce take it! Dash it, old fel- 
low! By the way, when does Popple- 
ham want me?” 

“Soon as possible. ’E’s starting off 
to pay visits immediately.” 

“Finish your drink and get me a 
cab!” commanded Mr. Parker. 

Mr. Rumbury felt that if his lordship 
were not grateful to him for securing 
this treasure, then human nature must 
be black indeed. 


CHAPTER XX, 


In the course of the afternoon Lord 
Poppleham was informed that the 
valet engaged for his lordship by Mr. 
Rumbury of the Red Lion had now 
arrived and awaited his lordship’s 
pleasure. 

“Show the fellow in here,’ com- 
manded his lordship. 

Having recently suffered severely at 
the hands of a fellow nobleman. who 
specialized in snooker pool, it had oc- 
curred to his lordship that before r 
suming his round of visits it might be 
profitable to spend some of his leisure 
time in quietly potting the red. He had 
already spent most of the morning in 
the seclusion of his billiard room and, 
having pulled himself together by 
bottle of champagne at luncheon and a 
nap in his easy-chair afterward, he was 
now practicing conscientiously onc 
more. As he bent over his cue he heard 
the door open behind him. 

“Don’t move till I’ve played my 
shot!” he commanded. Then after 
few seconds’ strained silence, the red 
missed the pocket by two inches. 

“Tuc, tut, my lord!” said a cultivated 
voice behind him. 
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His lordship turned with a start and 
perceived a tall, agreeable-looking per- 
son dressed in a remarkably ill-fitting 
suit. On his side, this person saw a 
weedy-looking young man with a scrap 
of carefully tended mustache, a chin 
which seemed to be seeking refuge be- 
hind his collar, and an eyeglass which 
its owner had a little difficulty in ad- 
justing securely in his eye. When 
he had achieved this, he stared 
through it at his new valet very hard 
indeed. 

“Hi! Er—what are you doing?’ he 
demanded. 

The new valet was already taking 
down a cue from the rack, and now, 
with a very pleasant smile, he in- 
quired: 

“Would your lordship prefer a few 
lessons or a game of one hundred up? 
Personally, I should recommend the 
lessons.” And with that he placed the 
red and white balls in position and 
added, “Now, my lord, let me see you 
try to sink the red pill.” 

My lord continued to stare. 

“Er—what’s your name?” 
manded. 

“Parker, my lord, spelled with a “P.” 

“Oh?” said his lordship. ‘“That’s— 
er—the usual way to spell it, isn’t it?” 

“Right, my lord, quite right!” said 
Mr, Parker with an air of cordial ap- 
proval. “And I may add that if on 
any other occasion your lordship should 
ever happen to be correct, I shall have 
no hesitation in telling you so.” 

Still his lordship stared. 

“Look here,” he said with some 
severity, “I don’t know what you're 
driving at.” 

“You will learn, my lord,” said Mr. 
Parker indulgently, “when we have got 
to know one another a little better. In 
the meantime, if you will allow me, 
[ shall show you how that red ball 
ought to be put down.” 

And thereupon he stepped up to the 
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table, bent over it for a moment, and 
the red disappeared. 

“Now,” he continued, “we shall try 
a slightly more difficult angle,” and 
down went the red again. 

There could be no doubt that though 
his emotions still seemed mixed, Lord 
Poppleham was beginning to be im- 
pressed. 

“I say,” he was condescending 
enough to remark, “you seem to be 
rather useful at this game.” 

“Well,” suggested Mr. Parker, “sup- 
pose you take fifty in a hundred, and 
I’ll give you a few tips as we go along?” 

“I—er—don’t usually play billiards 
with my valet,” his lordship explained 
with dignity. 

“It will make it all the pleasanter, 
my lord, when you do get the chance. 
I'll take spot and start with a miss in 
balk. Now, my lord, see if you can 
bring off a cannon. Try it like this,” 
and with the point of his cue Mr. 
Parker indicated the cushions to be 
used. 

His lordship made no further strug- 
gle, but murmuring something about 
being damned if he saw yet how else 
Parker could have been spelled, he sub- 
missively attempted the cannon, and 
failed. His opponent, however, proved 
as obliging as he was efficient. He 
made him play the stroke over again, 
and yet again, till at the fifth attempt 
he brought it off. 

“By Jove, you know,” his lordship 
admitted, “I believe this really will im- 
prove my billiards.” 

“T thought I would begin with your 
lordship’s billiards,” smiled Mr. Parker, 
“and then we can gradually work 
through various other little matters re- 
quiring correction. I need hardly trou- 
ble your lordship to change your tie 
just at this moment, but it will have 
to come next.” 

“My tie!” exclaimed his lordship, 
“What’s the matter with it?” 

“It is what his grace would have 
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His mail-clad hands fingered the bolts and lock gingerly 
yet deftly; the door swung quietly open; and only one 
armored sentinel was left to guard the home of Jones. 


called a little commercial looking,” ex- 
plained Mr. Parker, pausing for one 
instant between his shots and then go- 
ing in off the red. “Three more; that’s 
fifteen.” He played again. “And five 
makes twenty. Would your lordship 
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mind spotting the red for 
me?” 

His lordship by this time 
was in a state of mind which 
precluded any further possi- 
bility of resistance. He 
spotted the red, then picked 
Mr. Parker’s ball out of a 
pocket, and presently spotted 
the red again. 

“Thirty-two,” murmured 
Mr. Parker, “and a very nice 
game opening up.” 

“T say,” said his lordship, 
recovering his speech at last, 
*‘*you—er—mientioned his 
grace.” 

“On purpose,” said Mr. 
Parker. ‘‘Thirty-nine. You 
will find my ball in the top 
pocket, my lord. Thank 
you.” 

“On purpose,” repeated my 
lord, “er—what d’ye mean?” 

“T wished your lordship to 
realize the-kind of society I 
have been accustomed to 
move in.” 

“Which duke was it?” 

Mr. Parker looked up from 
his shot with a significant 
smile. 

“The duchess was my par- 
ticular friend,” said he. “His 
grace took a somewhat ex- 
treme view of the incident; 
we had a few words, and it 
was thought best for all par- 
ties that I should leave. But 
your lordship will quite un- 
derstand that it is better to 
mention no names.” He bent 
down again and played his 
shot. “Forty-five and_ the 
white’s down! Dash it! Forty-seven. 
I think I had better leave your lordship 
a double balk. Now, my lord, see what 
you can make of this leave!” 

His-lordship made nothing of it, and 
was commanded to try the shot over 
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again. Ten minutes later Mr. Parker 
ran out with an unfinished break of 
thirty-one and returned his cue to the 
rack. 

“T have enjoyed my game very 
much,” he was good enough to say, 
“and I have no doubt your lordship has 

icked up a number of hints.” 

“I didn’t have the chance of playing 
many shots,” said his lordship with a 
somewhat aggrieved air. 

“You saw me playing, my lord, and, 
personally, I should have thought it was 
more amusing to watch good billiards 
than play bad.” 

My lord’s eyes were following Mr. 
Parker’s next movements with a fasci- 
nated stare. Suddenly he gave a con- 
vulsive start and a stifled exclama- 
tion. His new valet had taken a case 
from his pocket and -was lighting a 
cigar. 

“Had your lordship any particular 
remark to make?” he inquired, pausing 
with the match in his hand. 

“No—er—only——” his lordship be- 
gan. 

“In that case,” interposed Mr. Parker 
—but with perfect politeness—as he 
threw the match into the fire, ‘“‘we had 
perhaps better adjourn to your lord- 
ship’s dressing room. I think I should 
do your lordship more credit if I 
changed my clothes.” 

His lordship entirely agreed with this 
opinion, though why it should be cou- 
pled with a desire to visit his dressing 
room he was unable to see. But being 
pardonably proud of his wardrobe he 
made no demur about setting out on a 
visit of inspection, and he felt consid- 
erably gratified by Mr. Parker’s out- 
spoken approval of what he saw. 

“You can leave me, now, my lord,” 
he said. “I feel sure I can make myself 
perfectly at home.” 

Lord Poppleham’s next attempt to 
have an interview with his valet was 
a failure. He rang for him when he 
went up to dress for dinner, but was 
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informed that Mr. Parker had gone out 
and, happening at that moment to glance 
out of his window, he caught a glimpse 
of two people wandering into the shrub- 
beries in the gathering dusk. One of 
them he recognized as quite his prettiest © 
housemaid; the other struck him as 
looking extremely like his new valet, 
only very markedly better dressed. 

“T say, ‘pon my word! I’m dashed!” 
muttered his lordship. 

Dinner, however, cheered him up 
considerably, for having inherited an 
excellent cellar, he would have consid- 
ered himself ungrateful to his ances- 
tors had he not taken advantage of it. 
But after a cigar and an effort to emu- 
late Mr. Parker’s skill on the billiard 
table, he began to feel a little bored. 
An unfortunate oversight in making his 
autumn arrangements had left this gap 
of forty-eight hours between visits, and 
his lordship had scarcely ever been left 
alone before in his life. He decided to 
summon his valet and impart a few 
instructions. 

“And I really must tell the fellow to 
remember his position and all that sort 
of thing a little better,” he said to him- 
self. 

This time he was‘relieved to find that 
Mr. Parker was at liberty to attend, 
but when Mr. Parker entered the bil- 
liard room his appearance was so sur- 
prising that his master had some diffi- 
culty in recovering his eyeglass. In- 
stead of the pleasant-looking but ill-clad 
person of the afternoon, he beheld an 
extremely fashionable and even distin- 
guished gentleman. And to add to his 
lordship’s bewilderment, his well-cut 
suit was an exact replica of his own 
latest creation. 


“T say!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Er—where 


did you get that suit 0’ clothes?” 
“Anything the matter with it, my 
lord?’ asked Mr. Parker amiably. 
“Tt’s exactly like my own!” 
“As a matter of fact, it was your 
own, my lord.” 
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This time Lord Poppleham groped 
for his eyeglass in vain. 

“D’you mean to say you’ve gone and 
helped yourself to my best suit!” 

Mr. Parker shook his head at him 
with some severity. 

“My lord, my lord! Really this spirit 
is unworthy of your lordship. If 1 am 
to pay you the same little attentions I 
paid his grace, you must cultivate a 
trifle more of the aristocratic spirit 
which distinguished the duke. I assure 
you I shall only select articles from 
your lordship’s wardrobe with the 
greatest discrimination. I rejected 
fully two-thirds of your ties, and your 
boots unfortunately don’t fit.” 

His lordship was visibly moved by 
this rebuke and the firm yet kindly tone 
in which it was administered. He made 
one more protest, but it was only half- 
hearted. 

“I don’t want to be stingy, of course; 
but, dash it, Parker, I’ve hardly worn 
that suit!” 

“So I surmised,” replied Mr. Parker 
in a tone which precluded any further 
argument on the point. ‘By the way, 
any other matters to discuss, my lord? 
I don’t want to hurry your lordship, 
but I happen to have a lady waiting 
for me.” 

“Yes,” said his lordship, “I wanted 
to tell you I’m going to pay a visit to- 
morrow and I’m taking you with me, 
of course.” 

“A visit?” repeated Mr. Parker 
thoughtfully. ‘May I ask the name of 
the people we stay with?” 

“Jones.” 

“Jones? Well, I believe there are 
a few quite respectable families of that 
name; but not many, I should imagine, 
in our circle, my lord. Which Joneses ?” 

By this time his lordship had evi- 
dently become a little nervous lest this 
paragon should form an unfavorable 
opinion of his position in the world of 
fashion. 

“Oh, only some beastly thing in the 
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city,” he explained  apologetically, 
“Dashed if I remember how I got to 
know ’em. But they’ve got a deuced 
nice place though: Hiddlecombe Hall 
it’s called, used to be Lord Darminter’s 
place.” 

“Don’t know them,” said Mr. Parker 
to himself. “It'll be quite safe to go.” 

Aloud he replied with an obliging 
though somewhat condescending air: 

“I shall be charmed to accompany 
you, my lord. Of course as a rule I 
shouldn’t encourage your lordship to 
patronize the nouveau riche, but the 
girls are often quite pretty, the port is 
generally sound, and one needn’t know 
them in town. Anyhow we’ll make the 
best of it. When do we start?” 

“Time to get there for dinner. 
There’s a train about six o'clock that 
ought to do. Oh, by the way, I’m tak- 
ing another gentleman down with me, 
Lord Clarence Tuttebury.” 

Mr. Parker seemed to prick up his 
ears. 

“Known to his friends as ‘Curly,’ my 
lord?” 

“That’s the fellow,” said his lordship, 
who by this time was condescending to 
treat the accomplished and fashionable 
Mr. Parker with considerable familiar- 
ity. “Have you ever come across him 
—er—I mean ever seen him?” 

“Now, have [?” said Mr. Parker to 
himself. “I’m hanged if I’m quite sure. 
It’s a trifle risky.” 

Aloud he replied in his easiest man- 
ner: 

“T have always moved in extremely 
exclusive circles, my lord; but if he 
goes about much we have probabiy 
stayed in the same houses occasionally. 
I presume his Jordship’s visits are not 
confined to persons of the name of 
Jones ?” 

It was apparent that Mr. Parker had 
very swiftly divined exactly how to 
handle his noble employer. His air of 
kindly, patronizing insolence was hav- 
ing the happiest results. By this time 











Lord Poppleham seemed incapable of 
resenting anything. 

“Oh, but Lord Clarence doesn’t even 
know these people,” he hastened to ex- 
plain. “Never met one of the whole 
dashed crowd before! I’m simply tak- 
ing him down with me, so as—er— 
well, to make sure that there’s one other 
gentleman in the place. We neither of 
us go to such places as a rule!” 

Mr. Parker received this apology 
with a condescending smile. 

“T am relieved to hear it, my lord,” 
said he. Under those circumstances 
your combined lordships will make a 
very harmless and pretty ornament. In 
fact, I have really no further objections 
to the visit. Good night, my lord.” 

Mr. Parker’s back view presented to 
his lordship as he strolled to the door 
was graceful negligence itself, but his 
face was thoughtful. 

“Do I know Curly?” he said to him- 
self. “I’m dashed if I can remember! 
There are awkward possibilities in the 
situation !” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Next morning, immediately after 
breakfast, Mr, Parker presented him- 
self before his lordship, made a brief 
but courteous apology for the slight in- 
disposition which had kept him in bed 
till nine o’clock and prevented his su- 
pervising Lord Poppleham’s toilet, and 
then proceeded to outline his plans for 
the day. 

“It has occurred to me, my lord,” 
said he, “that you would probably be 
very pleased to follow the procedure 
adopted by his grace and myself when 
we paid our country-house visits. His 
grace invariably used to dispatch me 
by a train ahead of him, so that I 
could prepare his apartments, create the 
necessary ducal atmosphere in the 
house, and subsequently meet him at 
the station and give him, as it were, a 
sensation of increased dignity by being 
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thus received by his own retainer on his 
arrival.” 

“Oh—er—well——” began Lord 
Poppleham, who took in new ideas 
somewhat gradually. 

“I thought you would approve,” said 
Mr. Parker promptly, “and I assure 
you that the more experience of the 
system you obtain, the more you will 
be struck with its advantages. Lord 
Clarence, of course, will be bringing 
his own man?” 

“Oh, of course!” 

“He will be able, then, to purchase 
your tickets for you, choose your trav- 
eling literature, and see that you leave 
the train at the proper station.” 

The thorough system of valeting im- 
plied by these attentions greatly im- 
pressed Lord Poppleham. 

“Yes,” he admitted, “I dare say he 
will be able to look after us, though of 
course we can do—er—most of these 
things for ourselves.” 

Mr. Parker seemed a little surprised, 
but on the whole appeared to be re- 
lieved. 

“Really?” said he. “Well, I dare say 
a little independence is permissible now 
and then, but I must very seriously 
warn your lordship against overdoing 
it. However, I shall take you in hand 
as soon as you alight from the train. 
This should not be done, by the way, 
while it is still in motion. I shall now 
do your lordship’s packing, send off a 
wire to tell Mr. Jones to expect me, 
and take the twelve-five train.” 

His lordship was given no further 
opportunity of discussing the matter, 
for Mr. Parker walked off promptly to 
carry out his plans. So judicious did 
they seem that, though Lord Popple- 
ham was a trifle disconcerted at the 
rapidity with which his mind was made 
up for him, he very soon decided that 
Parker was really an extraordinarily 
capable fellow. He was a little sur- 


prised to learn after the paragon’s de- 
parture that, as a matter of fact, Mr. 
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‘Parker had employed his lordship’s 


footman to do the packing while he 
himself was apparently engaged in bid- 
ding farewell to the lady of his fancy. 
This even suggested the curious reflec- 
tion that the new valet had so far not 
done a single hand’s turn of valeting 
since he entered the house. Lord Pop- 
pleham decided that, invaluable, though 
Parker was clearly going to prove, he 
really must have a serious word with 
the fellow one day very soon, 

In the course of the afternoon Lord 
Clarence Tuttebury, a short, cheerful, 
and boyish young man, with neatly 
curled fair hair, attended by a discreet- 
looking gentleman in side whiskers, ar- 
rived at Lord Poppleham’s seat, and 
the two young noblemen gave one an- 
other an affectionate greeting. 

“Hullo, Pop!” cried Lord Clarence. 
“Lookin’ as usual as though you’d just 
been backin’ the wrong horse! How 
are you?” 

“Hullo yourself, Curly!” said Lord 
Poppleham. “Matter of fact I actu- 
ally have been this time. How are 
you?” 

“So full of beans, they’re positively 
droppin’ out!” 

“Brave fellow! What about a 
drink ?” 

After several whiskies and sodas and 
a couple of games of billiards, the two 
friends set out for the station. 

“Notice any improvement in my bil- 
liards?” inquired Lord Poppleham. 

“Not much,” said Lord Clarence 
candidly. “Why?” 

“I had a lesson yesterday, Curly.” 

“Well, you certainly didn’t cut the 
cloth,” admitted Curly. “Who’s been 
teachin’ you?” 

“T’ve got the most wonderful new 
valet, Curly; positively the most ex- 
traordinary fellow you ever saw! He’s 
as good as a pro at billiards; in fact, 
first class at everything!” 

“At what other things?” asked his 
friend. 
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“Oh—er—at all sorts of things. Just 
you wait till you see the fellow!” 

His lordship felt a little annoyed at 
the difficulty of thinking of the specific 
feats in which Mr, Parker excelled. 
There could be no doubt that the fellow 
really was most extraordinary, and for 
a considerable portion of their journey 
he expatiated on his merits. In fact, 
he was still enlarging on the subject 
when the train arrived at their destina- 
tion. 

“Ah, here we are. Now you'll see 
him waiting for us on the platform!” 
said he. “Have a damned good look at 
the fellow, Curly.” 

Curly descended after him and 
looked up and down the platform. 

“Where is he, Pop?” he inquired. 

Lord Poppleham had screwed his 
eyeglass into his eye and was looking 
very hard in all directions. 

“Devilish funny thing,” he observed. 
‘He doesn’t seem to be here yet!” 

“Nobody else to meet us?” 

“Don’t seem to be, anyway. They 
must still be on the road.” 

“Devilish slack of ’em,”’ remarked 
Lord Clarence. 

“Devilish,” agreed Lord Poppleham. 
“However, they are sure to be here in 
a minute.” 

The train moved off again; the other 
passengers left the station, and still the 
noble pair was left standing beside 
Lord Clarence’s luggage on the deserted 
platform. His own man had been to 
the entrance once or twice to make in- 
quiries, but there was no sign of any 
conveyance from Hiddlecombe Hall; 
and now he seemed to be trying to ex- 
tract information from a porter. 

“Deuced careless of Jones,” said 
Lord Poppleham. “I’m dashed if 1 
don’t feel inclined never to come and 
stop with the fellow again!” 

At that moment Lord Clarence’s valet 
left the porter and approached the dis- 
tinguished couple with an odd expres- 
sion on his discreet countenance. In 


























his hand he was hold- 
ing a slip of paper. 

“Any sign of any 
one, Dobson?” asked 
his master. 

“No, my lord,” said 
Dobson, “and I’m 
very much afraid 
there isn’t likely to be 
either. They’ve just 
been telling me that 
Lord Clarence Tutte- 
bury arrived this 
morning.” 

“Me?” cried Curly. 

“Some one who 
said he was you, my 
lord.”. He held out 
the slip of paper, and 
added: “He gave this 
telegram to the porter 
to send off for him. 
The porter says he 
didn’t send it because 
he felt suspicious of 
something, but I ex- 
pect he simply forgot 
to. Anyhow it luck- 
ily wasn’t sent.” 

The two friends 
studied the telegraph 
form with horrified 
attention. On it was 
this message ad- 
dressed to Lord Pop- 
pleham: 


Infectious illness in 
house. Regret must post- 
pone visit to us. 

Jones. 

“Then—er—d’ye mean to say that 
Mr. Jones began Lord Popple- 
ham. 

But his friend had begun to grasp 
the situation. 

“What was the fellow like who wrote 
this wire?” he demanded. 

“The porter says he was a tall, fair 
gentleman, my lord, wearing a light- 
brown suit and accompanied by three 
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he said to 
“My course is 
fectly obvious ” 





“The finger of fate!” 
himself. 


per- 


articles of luggage; new leather port- 
manteau, new leather suit case——” 

“My God!” cried the ‘unfortunate 
peer. ‘““That’s my luggage! It—it must 
have been Parker!” 

‘““And—and he had the impudence to 
describe himself as me?” exclaimed 
Lord Clarence, swelling with justifiable 
indignation. “I say, Pop, this is—er— 
too damned much of a good thing! I 


don’t object to your gettin’ a fellow to 
teach you billiards, but when it comes 
to impersonatin’ me, damn it, Pop, I 
draw the line!” 

“It—er—was probably only—er— 
some dashed silly joke,” said Pop 
feebly. ‘““He—er—is—er—a deuced 
rum sort of fellow.” 

“Begging your lordship’s pardon,” 
said Dobson, “but it seems to me this 
here Parker is nothing more or less 
than a swell burglar. After Mr. Jones’ 
plate, that’s his game!” 

The noble pair was thunderstruck. 

“A burglar!” cried Lord Poppleham, 
“By gad! D’ye mean to say I was play- 
ing billiards at my own house with a 
burglar? Damn it, Curly, I’m damned 
if I’m not positively—er—damned !” 

“Dear old fellow, I must say can- 
didly I thought he sounded a bit too 
good to be true,” said his friend. “But 
a burglar! And pretendin’ he was me! 
I say, Pop, what shall we do?” 

“Er—exactly. You've hit the dashed 
nail on the head, Curly. What shall 
we?” 

The discreet-looking Mr. Dobson 
again ventured to make a suggestion. 

“Supposing, my lord, you was to in- 
form the police.” 

“That’s it!’ exclaimed 
ships. “The very thing!” 

“And then, my lord, seeing as how 
this Parker is probably counting on his 
wire being sent off and won’t be expect- 
ing to be disturbed, we'll probably nail 
him in Mr. Jones’ house. He won't 
likely venture to make off with the plate, 
not till after the family is in bed.” 

Their lordships’ spirits began to rise. 

“Run him to earth and dig him out, 
Pop; what?” cried Curly. “I say, that’s 
an idea!” 

“First class!” cried Pop. “I say, 
Dobson, where can we find a bobby in 
this place?” 

The intelligent Dobson sped to the 
station master’s office and, in a mo- 
ment, that official had come to assist 


their lord- 
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their councils. It seemed that the near- 
est town boasting of a police office was 
three miles from the station and there 
were no conveyances available. So the 
luggage was left in charge of the station 
master and the three set forth in the 
gathering dusk to walk to the town and 
prepare the net for Mr. Parker. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


It was approaching midnight when a 
wagonette containing the sergeant of 
police and a large and muscular con- 
stable stopped at the Royal Hotel to 
pick up their lordships and Mr. Dob- 
son. When they reached the town, the 
two friends had found the police force 
absent on another job, and at first the 
delay had chafed their ardent spirits 
sorely; then, however, a little dinner 
at the Royal Hotel had been suggested 
by Mr. Dobson, and a very tolerable 
Burgundy and excellent sloe gin had 
brought consolation. In fact, the wag- 
onette had to wait till midnight had 
come and gone before their lordships 
emerged, cheered, and even inclined to 
be musical. 

“Cheer-oh, bobby!’ cried the genial 
Curly, as he seated himself somewhat 
suddenly and heavily beside the ser- 
geant. “For ‘you’re a jolly good fel- 
low! Which nobody can Where 
the devil’s Pop? Oh, there you are, 
you old blighter! Thought you were 
another of these dashed _bobbies. 
Damned good fellows all the same! 
‘Which nobody can deny!’ I say, my 
cigar’s gone out. Who's got a match?” 

Phe task of relighting his cigar occu- 
pied Lord Clarence for tie first two 
miles. He warbled snatches of several 
ditties during pauses in the operation, 
and then, by the time it was success- 
fully accomplished, dropped off some- 
what suddenly to sleep. His friend, for 
a space, was equally musical, but con- 
tinued wakeful. In fact, as mile fol- 
lowed mile, the chill of the night air 























and the monotonous progress between 
dark hedgerows under a dim, lightly 
clouded sickle of moon merely con- 
verted him from a condition of wake- 
ful cheeriness to wakeful irritation. 
At ever-diminishing intervals he re- 
marked to the sergeant: 

@‘This is a damned long drive, con- 
stable!” 

“Getting shorter all the time, my 
lord,” said the sergeant on every occa- 
sion. 

“T call it damned long,” replied his 
lordship with equal regularity. ‘hen 
he would invariably add, “Wait till I 
get hold of that fellow Parker!” 

They had been going for well over an 
hour. It was after half past one when 
they passed through the lodge gates 
of Hiddlecombe Hall and plunged into 
the profound darkness of a winding 
avenue overarched by monumental elms. 
Then at last came a wide gravel sweep 
and the long unlighted front of a coun- 
try house. 

“Now, my lords,” said the sergeant, 
“the less noise we makes the better. 
We don’t want to give no alarm to the 
fellow.” 

He had rung the bell, and the five 
were all waiting on the doorstep. Lord 
Poppleham, though a trifle cheered by 
his arrival, was already beginning to 
be carried away again by his righteous 
indignation. 

“Alarm be damned! We've got to 
get inside this dashed house and wring 
the fellow’s neck!” said he. ‘Pull that 
bell again, bobby !” 

At the third peal the front door at 
last opened and revealed a tousle-haired 
young man with his trousers hurriedly 
pulled over his nightshirt. Behind him 


, 


a single electric light had been switched 
on, and they could see a large, shadowy 
hall, with a wide staircase ascending 
into darkness on the farther side, and 
two gigantic mail-clad figures in the 
foreground 
portals. 


apparently guarding the 
Into this half-lit cavern Lord 
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Poppleham instantly plunged, elbowing 
aside the sergeant, and announcing with 
truculent emphasis: 

“I’m Lord Poppleham, and I’ve come 
after that scoundrel Parker!” 

“Hush, my lord!” implored the ser- 
geant. 

“Hush be——” began his lordship, 
when he was interrupted by a startled 
cry from his noble friend. 

“My God! I’ve got the jim-jams!” 

Turning round, they beheld Lord 
Clarence backing away from the ar- 
mored figure on the left, till, with a 
resounding crash, he bumped into the 
sentinel on the right. Fortunately, 
however, before he had time to make 
any further comment, Mr. Dobson, re- 
sourceful and discreet as ever, prof- 
fered his arm, merely saying, “this way, 
my lord!” and led him back to the 
wagonette, where, within two minutes, 
he was comfortably asleep again. 

Meanwhile the startled footman had 
grasped the import of their visit and 
was speeding for the butler. 

“Confound this delay! The man will 
be off, and I want to wring his neck!”’ 
fumed Lord Poppleham. 

“Hush, my lord! Hush for the love 
of ’Eaven!” implored the sergeant. 
“He won’t be off unless you wakes him 
up!” 

A stout, efficient-looking butler ap- 
peared with remarkable celerity, fol- 
lowed by a second footman. They lis- 
tened to the visitors’ story with vast 
interest. 

“T ’ad my suspicions of that Lord 
Clarence!” said he. “Very pleasant he’s 
made himself, and no end _ they’ve 
thought of him; but J knows the real 
aristocracy, and I ’ad my suspicions !” 

He turned to the sergeant and sug- 
gested a plan of campaign. 

“We'd better guard the front door, 
just in case he makes a rush for it,” 
said he. “If you leaves your constable 
here, I’ll leave one of the footmen. 
’Ere, George, you -and the policeman 
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stand by the front door and don’t let 
no one get past you. Now, my lord, 
we'll go and rouse Mr. Jones and tell 
him what’s ’appened.” 

“Mr, Jones be——” his lordship be- 
gan indignantly. 

“Hush, my lord!” prayed the ser- 
geant. 

“T’ve come to wring that fellow Park- 
er’s neck! Take me to his bedroom! 
I don’t want to see old Jones!” 

But the butler was firm. 

“Mr. Jones has got to be informed 
first, my lord,” said he, and, as the ser- 
geant backed him up, the whole party, 
consisting now of Lord Poppleham, the 
butler, the sergeant, Mr. Dobson, and 
the second footman, tiptoed warily up- 
stairs and down a passage to Mr. Jones’ 
apartment. A minute’s discreet knock- 
ing resulted in the faint creaking of a 
bed from within and the opening of the 
door for a few inches. 

“Who’s that?” demanded a voice. 

Up to this point Lord Poppleham 
had curbed his indignation with com- 
mendable self-restraint, but the pros- 
pect of waiting for further explana- 
tions while Mr. Parker’s neck still re- 
mained unwrung, was too much for 
him. 

“Tm Lord Poppleham!” he cried. 
“And I’ve come to arrest my valet!” 

“Your who?” exclaimed the voice. 

“Quietly, my lord!” implored the ser- 
geant. 

“The fellow who came here and 
called himself Lord Clarence Tutte- 
bury! He’s a scoundrel named Parker, 
and I’m going to wring his 4 

“There he goes!” yelled the footman. 
“Come on!” 

A figure attired in blue and white 
striped pajamas had just slipped out 
of a door a little way along the passage 
and was already sprinting for the stairs, 
The sight of his costume seemed to ex- 
cite his lordship even more than the 
sight of his person. 

“The damned fellow’s wearing my 





pajamas!” he shouted. “After him! 


After him!” 

The corridor led straight on to a wide 
landing overlooking the hall. Right 
across this landing was the staircase; 
at the other end of the hall, opposite 
the foot of the staircase, was the front 
door; and stationed beside it were fhe 
constable and the other footman. With 
five men in full pursuit a few yards 
behind him, and two more waiting be- 
low warned by the shouts, it seemed 
long odds against the pseudo Lord 
Clarence. It -seemed still longer when 
the fleeing figure actually stopped short 
at the corner where the corridor opened 
into the landing and stretched out his 
hand toward the wall. 

“We've got him now!” shouted his 
late master. “Oh, damn!” 

This last observation was caused by 
three simultaneous catastrophes. All 
the lights suddenly went out; the but- 
ler thereupon stopped short within two 
feet of his lordship’s nose, while the 
sergeant, who was pounding hard on 
his lordship’s heels, continued his 
career. 

“°R’s turned off all the switches!” 
gasped the butler from the bottom of 
the heap. ‘Run, ’Enery, and turn ’em 
on again!” 

“T can’t get up!” groaned the foot- 
man. “Somethink’s that ’eavy on my 
chest !” 

“T ’ear ’im comin’ downstairs!” 
roared a voice from the hall. ‘Turn on 
them lights again, quick as you can!” 

“There’s a switch beside the front 
door!” bawled the butler. “Turn it on 
yourself!” 

“Can't find it!” yelled the voice from 
the hall. “It must ’ave gone and bin 
moved !” 

“Moved be damned!” shouted the 
butler. “Look for it, can’t you! ’Ere, 
who’s that sitting on my legs? Get up, 
will you!” 

‘T’ve bitten my tongue. I can’t get 
up yet!” greaned his lordship. 











“It isn’t safe to talk here,” she warned. 


The footman was the first to extri- 
cate himself, and the lights went up 
again at last. From the top of the 
stairs the pursuing five gazed down into 
hall; from the front door the 
guardian pair gazed up; and, motion- 
less on their pedestals, the mail-clad 
sentinels gazed at one another. But 
there was no sign or vestige of the 
figure in blue-and-white pajamas. 

“Where the devil has he gone?” de- 
manded Lord Poppieham. 

“’'m sure I ’eard him running down- 
siairs, sir!’ said the footman below. 

“So did I, my lord,” added the po- 
iceman, “And he can’t have got out 
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“Follow me, but don’t let any one notice!” 


o’ the front door, because we've bin 
standin’ in front of it—-that’s sure and 
certain!’ 

“Then he’s gone through one of the 
other doors in the hall, you silly ass!” 
cried his lordship, whose feelings by 
this time were long past all restraint. 

“Excuse me, my lord, but every one 
of them doors was shut when we went 
upstairs,” said the butler. “Did either 
of you two hear the sound of a door 
being opened and shut again?” 

With great vehemence both consta- 
ble and footman declared that they had 
heard no sound of a door either open- 
ing or shutting. 
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The sergeant eyed them doubtfully. 

“You were standing too far away 
from the front door,” said he. “I do 
believe the man slipped between you 
and got out!” 

“Stupid pair of idiots!” cried his 
lordship wrathfully. 

“T’ll swear on my dying oath he 
didn’t!’ declared the constable. “It 
would be clean impossible !” 

“Then,” said the butler with an air 
of gloomy resignation, “he must have 
gone into the morning room or the 
library, and by this time he’ll have got 
out through a window and be far 
enough away!” 

“What’s that?” exclaimed several 
voices. 

A sound as of some one beating on 
wood was coming from somewhere. 

“Some one at the front door!” cried 
the constable. 

“By Jove! If he’s come back, I'll 
wring the fellow’s ” began his lord- 
ship. But at this point the constable 
had the door open, and revealed Lord 
Clarence Tuttebury. 

“Hullo, you blighters!’ What’s up?” 
he demanded cheerfully. 

With that, the excitement of the 
chase was renewed. Lord Clarence 
stoutly declared that he had awakened 
from his nap some short time ago and 
had heard various sounds coming from 
the house, but that he was quite positive 
nobody had left either by door or win- 
dow. 

“Then he is still in the house!” said 
the sergeant. “We'll see he doesn’t 
give us the slip again, either!” 

The appearance of Mr. Jones and 
two of the guests, attired in dressing 
gowns, brought the number of Mr. 
Parker’s pursuers up to ten, and they 
were promptly distributed on the best 
strategic principles. Sentinels were 
placed at various points outside the 
house, while the rest of the party 
searched each room in turn, thor- 
oughly and systematically. And yet at 
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the end of a strenuous hour, there was 
not a sign of the erring Parker, nor a 
single clew to suggest what had become 
of him. 

“Well, I’m blowed!” said the ser- 
geant. ‘The man seems to have been 
and gone and vanished utterly!” 

There seemed, indeed, to be nothing 
for it but to accept this unsatisfactory 
conclusion. It is true that there was 
at least the consolation of knowing that 
none of Mr. Jones’ plate had vanished 
along with his late guest; and Lord 
Poppleham was able to lay down one 
very sound rule to guide him for the 
remainder of his natural life: 

“T’ll take dashed good care I never 
again send on my luggage and my valet 
ahead of me!” said he. 

“The most mysterious thing that ever 
happened!” declared Mr. Jones as he 
parted with the baffled police. 

Yet had he been in the silent and de- 
serted hall half an hour later, he would 
have beheld a phenomenon infinitely 
more mysterious than the mere disap- 
pearance of a latter-day adventurer. 
The moonbeams glimmering through 
the leaded panes revealed—had there 
been any to see the portent—a medieval 
knight in the act of cautiously moving 
foot by foot toward the front door. 
His mail-clad hands fingered the bolts 
and lock gingerly yet deftly; the door 
swung quietly open; and only one ar- 
mored sentinel was left to guard the 
home of Jones. The other was clank- 
ing briskly down the avenue. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


“As a summer suiting, plate armor 
strikes me as somewhat heavy,” said 
Mr. Essington to himself as he stalked 
warily past the silent lodge and found 
himself in the dim highroad. “On the 
other hand, it is better than an early 
death from consumption, which would 
be my probable fate if I continued my 
adventures in pajamas.” 
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Into the breast pocket of the pajama 
coat he had hurriedly thrust his purse 
and cigar case, a match box, and a 
pocket handkerchief; his feet he had 
clad in a pair of Lord Poppleham’s 
choicest silk socks and shiniest pumps ; 
but apart from these accessories, there 
had been no time to gather together 
anything except the blue and white 
striped pajamas he was sleeping in, and 
the suit of armor in which he had taken 
temporary refuge. 

“That is the worst of getting up in 
a hurry, though, after all, there is many 
a poor fellow with neither silk socks 
nor a suit of armor,” he reflected philo- 
sophically. “One might be much worse 
off.” 

After several attempts, he managed 
to raise the vizor of his helmet, insert 
a cigar in his mouth, and light it. And 
then at an easy saunter he strolled 
down the road and reviewed the possi- 
bilities of his new situation. 

“It is less luxurious than valet to 
lord Poppleham,” he soliloquized, ‘but 
distinctly more romantic. The great 
difficulty is: how can one transport 
three tons of sheet platinum—which the 
thing is apparently made of—outside 
Mr, Jones’ radius by the time he wakes 
up in the morning and discovers that 
one of his suits of armor has gone? 
It is obviously hopeless to look for any 
one willing to exchange an outfit of 
clothes for a coat of mail at three 
o'clock in the morning. I am probably 
the only lunatic in the neighborhood.” 

At this point in his meditations he 
came upon a signpost by the roadside. 
and stopped to examine it. Two ar- 
rows pointed in opposite directions, di- 
reciting “‘Nutley five miles,” “Salches- 
ter eighteen miles,” and these direc- 
tions seemed to give Mr. Essington 
food for fresh and livelier thought. 

“The finger of fate!” he said to him- 
self. “‘My course is perfectly obvious. 
I must make Mr. Jones look in one 
direction and find something to convey 


me in the other. And as Jones will 
clearly be readier to believe I have gone 
a short distance in this dashed armor, 
while the longest trip is safest for me, 
I must obviously send him to Nutley, 
and look out for something to carry 
me to Salchester.” 

Mr, Essington was not one of those 
people who reason acutely what should 
be done and then continue in their easy- 
chair, If anything, indeed, he was in- 
clined to somewhat precipitate action, 
and noticing a cottage by the roadside 
a short distance from the signboard, he 
strode straight for it, merely taking the 
precaution to close his vizor, but still 
carrying his cigar in his gauntleted fist. 

A series of thunderous knocks at 
length brought an elderly and very 
sleepy-looking laborer to the door, and 
in his deepest voice the knight-errant 
thus addressed him: 

‘‘Prythee varlet, how far is ’t to Nut- 
ley town? Odzoons! Answer me, sir- 
rah, or I pink thee!” 

The elderly laborer no longer looked 
sleepy, but, though his eyes were ex- 
ceedingly wide open, his tongue seemed 
unable to articulate a single sound. In 
the same terrific voice, the knight con- 
tinued: - 

“Peradventure, thinkst thou eke by 
walking briskly can I reach this Nutley 
ere ye cock begins to crow? What, still 
thou answerest not? Pish!” 

And with this contemptuous excerpt 
from the romantic past, the formidable 
figure—according to the sworn testi- 
mony of the laborer next morning— 
faded away. 

In point of fact the knight took the 
precaution of starting in the direction 
of Nutley, but when he had clanked as 
audibly as possible for some fifty yards, 
he paused, raised his vizor again, and 
relit his cigar. 

“J must take dashed good care I don’t 
repeat my mistake the last time I played 
this trick!” he said to himself. “If I 
turn up in Nutley, I'll deserve to be 
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nailed. And now, the game manifestly 
is to steal a horse, ride within a mile 
of Salchester before daybreak, lie low 
till dark, and then trust to luck. And, 
by gad, there’s the very horse!” 

The knight paused no longer than he 
had done before. Within three “min- 
utes he was mounted. 


Dark had already fallen when the 
small boys in a certain quiet street in 
the outskirts of the cathedral town of 
Salchester enjoyed a very lively sensa- 
tion of pleasure. It was quite dark 
and a drizzling rain had begun to fall, 
but once they had observed the phe- 
nomenon, there was no thought of re- 
tiring indoors. A tall figure walking 
rather wearily, was clanking his way 
into town, apparently from the coun- 
try. It was the clanking which first 
attracted the attention of the small 
boys, and as soon as they realized that 
this unusual sound was caused by the 
stranger being clad from head to foot 
in complete armor, they immediately 
paid him the compliment of deciding to 
see him safely through his adventure, 
whatever it was. 

Accordingly within a few minutes of 
his first appearance, the mysterious 
stranger found himself escorted by a 
rapidly increasing crowd, who took ad- 
vantage of the fact that it seemed im- 
probable he could run very fast to pass 
a number of pointed comments on his 
appearance. The vizor of his helmet 
being closed, they could catch no 
glimpse of his face, but they were very 
interested to observe that wherever a 
gap in his panoply permitted his under- 
garments to be seen, they appeared to 
be of blue and white striped flannel. 
The opinion was therefore widely and 
loudly expressed that he was going to 
play in a football match and had at- 
tired himself in armor to keep out the 
rain. 

Meanwhile, within his defenses of 
steel, the stranger was debating his fu- 


ture program with rather less than his 
usual optimism. 

“I am obviously doing it for a bet,” 
he said to himself, “and I can always 
walk into the best hotel in the place, 
say I’ve won, and ask for the loan of 
a suit of clothes on the strength of my 
victory. Then, by gad, I might give 
a little dinner to celebrate my exploit, 
tell them to put it down in the bill, and 
bolt in the middle of the night! On 
the other hand, bolting two nights run- 
ning will be a trifle monotonous, and 
one must never forget that this is a 
pleasure trip.” He scowled round on 
the thickening mob of small boys, and 
added with quite unusual ferocity for 
so good-humored an _ adventurer. 
“Damn the little brutes! If I try to 
kick them I shall probably overbalance 
myself, but if I do nothing the street 
will soon be blocked.” 

The more he reflected on the situa- 
tion, the less promising did the bet, 
dinner, and bolt solution appear. 

“The police will come to clear the 
street, the local papers will send re- 
porters to interview me, and between 
them somebody will probably spot me. 
This corner is really beginning to look 
rather tight.” 

Fortune, however, undoubtedly fa- 
vors the enterprising; or it may simply 
be that the enterprising know how to 
take advantage of the off chances which 
fortune casts at random among the 
crowd. In any case, just as he had 
decided that the corner was getting a 
little too tight, Mr. Essington’s alert 
eye perceived an off chance. He had 
arrived at a turning where his quiet 
street fell into a busier and brightly 
lighted thoroughfare, and at the very 
moment when he reached it, a cab 
drove past. It seemed to be full of 
people, and he caught a fleeting glimpse 
of a tinsel crown, a ruff, and spangles. 

“A fancy-dress ball!” he said to him- 
self exultantly. “Saved, by jingo!” 

Five minutes later he had arrived at 











a brilliantly illuminated mansion, with 
a stream of red carpet flowing from its 
open door, and an enthusiastic crowd 
of spectators already gathered in the 
street. When Mr. Essington’s own pri- 
vate crowd was added, the cheers that 
greeted each Sir Walter Raleigh and 
Mary, Queen of Scots, would have 
gratified royalty. But the star turn 
was undoubtedly the knight in armor, 
whose passage up the crimson carpet 
gave the delighted spectators an oppor- 
tunity of completly refuting the legend 
that Englishmen are an undemonstra- 
tive race. All they require, in fact, is 
some object worthy of a demonstration, 
and the stately figure in steel with his 
attendant horde of small boys provided 
it. 

The knight himself had by this time 
quite regained his spirits and bowed his 
acknowledgments in all directions as 
he advanced. Yet even in this hour of 
triumph he suddenly noted one perturb- 
ing little circumstance. In the very 
front rank of the crowd, placed where 
he could study each fresh arrival, stood 
a small figure in a large bowler hat. 

“Who the deuce is that fellow look- 
ing for?’ wondered Mr. Essington. 

The thought, however, had barely 
time to flash through his mind, when 
he found himself within the hall and 
confronted by a more immediate prob- 
lem. At the open door of a large re- 
ception room, already full of popular 
historical personages, a butler stepped 
up to him and asked: 

“What name, sir?” 

“Sir Galahad de Bracy,’ 
stately visitor. 

“Guests are being announced under 
their real names, sir,” replied the but- 
ler, courteously but firmly. 

“Ah, in that case,” said the knight 
with an air of conceding the point with- 
out demur, “simply announce me as Sir 
Galahad. De Bracy is fictitious; don’t 
add that.” 
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replied the 
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“Sir Gala Had!” announced the but- 
ler. 

A lady covered with sequins down to 
her knees and diaphanous silk below, 
held out a welcoming hand, and gazed 
at the closed helmet with extreme curi- 
osity. 

“Well, really!” she exclaimed. “You 
have quite mystified us!” 

“It’s old Jobson!” said a gentleman 
in a turban at her side, holding out his 
hand in turn. “J know you, old fel- 
low !” 

“Don’t give me away!” replied a 
voice within the helmet. 

“By Jove, it isn’t Jobson!” ex- 
claimed the gentleman. “Now, who the 
deuce?” 

The knight bent forward as if to 
whisper his name, and then seemed to 
change his mind. 

“T’ll tell you afterward,” said he. 
“See if you can guess first!” and with 
a friendly pat of his gauntleted hand 
on his host’s back, the mysterious guest 
passed into the throng. 

“The next thing is to find the supper 
room!” said he to himself, as he edged 
himself into a quiet corner and sur- 
veyed the gorgeous scene. 

Elizabeths, Marys, Sir Walters, 
Mandarins, and many other picturesque 
celebrities were already assembled in 
scores, and more were still arriving. 
At the farther end of the reception 
room, double doors, thrown wide open, 
led to the ballroom. It, too, was well 
filled, both with dancers and groups 
round the wall, and whenever he saw 
his chance, Sir Galahad was now work- 
ing his way as unobtrusively as possi- 
ble behind their backs. Another door 
halfway down the side of the ballroom 
was his goal, and he was standing by 
the wall, waiting for a chance of slip- 
ping quietly out, when he heard a soft 
voice at his shoulder whisper: 

“Basil !” 

Bending his helmeted head, the 
knight beheld a lady habited in the 
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romantic costume of Spain, with a vel- 
vet mask her face, through 
which a pair of dark eyes wére looking 
up at him tenderly. Her figure, her 
hair, her mouth, her chin—all of her 
that he could see, was eminently de- 
sirable. 

“Darling!” he whispered back. 

For an instant the lady started and 
a shade of doubt clouded her eyes. 

“Is my voice well enough disguised ?” 
he asked quickly. 

The doubt fled and 
derness returned. 

“Splendidly!” she whispered. “For 
a moment even / didn’t recognize it!” 

“Can we be too careful?” he inquired 
in the same hushed voice. 

“Oh, you know we 
breathed softly. 

“T know now,” said he to himself. 
Aloud he asked, “Does any one sus- 
pect r’ 

“If Jim recognized you, of course 
he would!” 

“Jim!” repeated Sir Galahad in a 
tone calculated to suggest any emotion 
the lady cared to attach to it; and then 
for an instant he gently pressed her 
gloved hand, and learned still more. 
“A wedding ring; so Jim’s the hus- 
band!” 

“But he can’t!’ she added. 
one could tell it was you!” 

“How did you know me yourself?” 
he asked. 

“Ah!” she whispered with a melting 
smile. “My heart told me, Basil!” 

“How accurate hearts are!” said he. 

“But it isn’t safe to talk here! Fol- 
low me, but don’t let any one notice!” 

In a minute the lady had slipped 
through the door ahead; and a moment 
later Sir Galahad slipped after her. 

“Where shall we go?” she asked. 

“The supper room’s the safest place.” 

She looked at him doubtfully. 

“Do you really think so?” 

“No one will suspect us there!” he 


across 


redoubled ten- 


can’t!’ she 


“No 
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urged. “You lead the way; I'll fol- 
low.” 

The supper room was quite ‘empty, 
save for two or three maids behind a 
buffet and a solitary guest sitting at a 
corner table. The lady paused in the 
door, and scrutinized this lonely guest. 

“Do you know who that man is?” 
she asked. 

The knight looked at the fierce mus- 
tache, the hat drawn down over the 
brows, and the beltful of pistols of the 
solitary gentleman, and suggested: 

“Something in the nature of a pirate 
apparently.” 

“But I mean, he is nobody who will 
know us?” 

“T guarantee him,” declared Sir Gal- 
ahad, who was by this time exceedingly 
hungry and had already marked down 
an inviting-looking cold ham. ‘There 
is nothing to fear, darling!” 

They seated themselves at the far- 
ther side of the room, the knight think- 
ing rapidly. 

“A little supper, home with her in 
a cab, borrow a suit of Jim’s clothes 
from her “ 

At this point his reverie was inter 
rupted by the lady’s hand slipping into 
his. 

“Basil!” she cried, in a hushed but 
moving voice. “I can wait no longer 
—the uncertainty is killing me—we 
must decide to-night!” 

Having already decided both on the 
ham and an equally tempting boned 
turkey, the knight endeavored to release 
his hand, but found it difficult. 

“Tt will look more natural, dearest, 
if we pretend to be eating a little sup- 
per,’ he suggested. “Let me help you 
to something.” 

“Oh, I want nothing to eat, Basil!” 

“Then I’ll pretend alone,” said he and 
freed his hand at last. 

It was several minutes before their 
conversation was resumed, and he no- 
ticed that the lady’s voice, though still 
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affectionate, had now a trace of re- 
proach. 
“You call that pretending!” said she. 
He placed a plateful of turkey and 
ham and a glass of champagne on the 
table, gazed at them. for a moment, and 
then murmured quietly but emphati- 


cally: 
“Dash it!” 
“What is the matter, Basil?” she 


asked apprehensively. 

“T am in a dilemma, darling,” re- 
plied the knight. 

And, in fact, he was, for it had just 
occured to him forcibly that unless he 
raised his vizor supper was impossible; 
while if he did raise it, the promising 
adventure was at an end. 

_ “Basil!” she said. “Tell me id 

She stopped abruptly, for at that mo- 
ment another lady entered the room and 
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without a trace of hesitation came 
straight to their table. The approving 
eye of Sir Galahad noted that she was 
tall, fair, and handsome; but it noted 
also that she was evidently in a state 
of strong emotion, 

“George!” she said in a musical but 
very determined voice. “Come home at 
once !” 

“May I ask why?” inquired the 
knight mildly. 

“You know perfectly well!” said she. 
“And I should hardly imagine you wish 
me to tell you in presence of”—she 












“T am afraid you have the advantage of me, 
sir,” he replied with distant politeness. 
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paused for an instant and surveyed the 
masked friend of Lasil with a swiit, 
searching glance; and then finished in 
a tone that might have implied many 
things—‘of this lady.” 

The dark lady rose on the instant 
and confronted her with flaming eyes. 

“May J ask who you suppose this 
genileman is, and why you wish him 
to go home with you?” she demanded. 

“He is my husband,” replied the fair 
lady, “and | insist upon his coming 
home because I only permitted him to 
go to this ball on the specific under- 
standing he was to touch nothing 
stronger than lemonade. And that”— 
she pointed at the glass of champagne 
—‘is how he keeps his word!” 

The knight had been looking from 
one to the other of these rival claim- 
ants. The dark lady might very pos- 
sibly be as handsome as the fair when 
she removed her mask, he decided, but 
again she might not. Also, the fair 
lady had evidently the means of con- 
veying him safely from the ball, and 
a change of clothes could be guaran- 
teed; whereas in the other case these 
advantages were problematical. 

“All right, dearest, I shall come with 
you,” said he. 

The dark lady’s eyes were blazing. 

“No, you won't!” she cried. 

“He will!” pronounced the fair lady. 

The knight gazed down at his un- 
tasted supper and decided that that 
must come first. 

“Ladies,” said he, raising his vizor, 
“a gentleman who combines the fasci- 
nations of Basil with the engaging 
frailty of George should appeal to any 
woman worthy of her sex! Suppose 
we all three have a little supper to- 
gether, and then toss which of you is 
to bear me away?” 

But with a smothered shriek the dark 
lady had already resigned her claims 
and was hastening for the door. The 
fair lady only paused long enough to 
make one brief comment. 
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“A ‘gentleman’!” said she, and fol- 
lowed her late rival. 

“If I hadn’t been so devilish hun- 
gry,” reflected the knight, “what an 
amusing evening I might have spent!” 

A refreshing draft of champagne 
had been followed by a _ delicious 
mouthful of turkey, and the two ladies 
were already becoming a pleasant remi- 
niscence, when he wasi’a little disturbed 
to notice the solitary pirate rise from 
his corner table and march toward hin. 

“Ts this one of the husbands, or Basil 
himself?” he wondered. 

The pirate continued his advance till 
nothing but the small table separated 
them. Leaning over it, he looked very 
hard at the knight. 

“Mr. Essington!” said he. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Mr. Essington remained to all ap- 
pearances perfectly at his ease, but his 
gauntleted fist closed and his first swift 
thought ran: 

“Can I knock him down and bolt in 
this kit before the alarm is raised?” 

“I am afraid you have the advan- 
tage of me, sir,” he replied with distant 
politeness, 

For answer the stranger snatched the 
piratical mustache off his face and in- 
quired: 

“Do you know me now ?” 

“By Jove, it’s Tooting!” cried the 
knight, adding with every appearance 
of enthusiasm: “The very fellow | 
wanted to meet!” 

“My name is Toothill,” said the ex- 
pirate stiffly. 

“All the better,” smiled the knight. 
“It makes me want to meet you even 
more.” 

Mr. Toothill continued to gaze at him 
very hard and without any answering 
smile. 

“Have you found her?” he demanded. 


“Found -her?” repeated Mr. Essing- 


ton, running hurriedly in his mind over 




















all the ladies he had met lately. “I’ve 
found several; which would you like to 
meet ?” 

Charles seemed a trifle disconcerted. 

“I’m not rotting,” said he. “J mean 
—er—her of course!” 

“Give it a name, my dear fellow,” 
said Mr. Essington sympathetically, 
“and T’ll introduce you if I can.” 

“Your ward, Beatrix Staynes!” 

For a moment Mr. Essington was— 
on his own candid admission—as nearly 
cleaned bowled out as he had ever been 
in his whole career. 

“Er—ah—oh—of course, of course, 
my dear Toothill!” Here the usually 
ready gentleman was actually forced to 
drain his glass of champagne in de- 
fault of immediate inspiration. “Well, 
the fact is, my dear chap, I’ve been 
looking for her like the very devil.” 
At this point some recollection of his 
last meeting with Mr. Toothill began 
to return to his memory, and he in- 
quired with genuine solicitude, “By the 
way, have you met your friend, that de- 
lightful fellow—er—what’s his name?” 

“You mean Ridley?” 

“Ridley, of course! I’ve often 
thought of him—all but the name. 
Have you met him since we parted?” 

“No,” said Charles, gazing at him 
fixedly. “I haven't seen him and I 
never got a letter from him.” 

“Tiow very extraordinary!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Essington. “I really can- 
not understand this at all.” 

“Did you give him my address?” 

“T made him take it down in 
pocketbook.” 

Even this convincing piece of testi- 
mony failed to restore confidence to 
Mr. Toothill’s face. 

“Why should he take it down?” he 
demanded. ‘He knows my aunt’s ad- 
dress perfectly well.” 

“Of course! I was thinking of an- 


his 


other fellow who took an address down, 
You went to visit your aunt; yes, yes, 
I remember. 


Staying with her still?” 
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“Naturally. 


I arranged with you to 
go there and stay till I heard from 


Ridley. Besides, after what you got 
me to do, I thought it safer to lie low.” 

“Now what the devil did I get him 
to do?” said Mr. Essington to himself, 
and then a further recollection re- 
turned to him. ‘You lent me a fiver, 
didn’t you?” said he. “It was really 
very good of you, Toothill.” 

“A fiver!” exclaimed Charles indig- 
nantly. “I lent you nearly everything 
in my purse, and then ran five whole 
dashed miles and knocked down a porter 
to help you to get away! And ever 
since then I’ve been in a blue funk of 
being arrested for abettin’ your escape, 
and wonderin’ why I never heard from 
Philip Ridley, and hopin’ you had dis- 
covered Beatrix. Here you turn up 
in fancy dress with a couple of women 
nearly fightin’ over you, and you seem 
to have forgotten every dashed thing 
I did! Did you by any chance forget 
to give Philip my address?” 

“My dear Toothill,” replied Mr. Es- 
sington in his most soothing tones, “this 
suspicion is really unworthy of you! 
Tut, tut! For shame, my good fel- 
low! By the way, you will excuse me 
going on with my supper, won’t you?” 

For a few minutes he attacked the 
turkey and ham with the ardor of one 
who has fasted long, while Mr. Toothill 
continued to stare at him with suspi- 
cion written on every lineament of his 
honest face. Then at last Charles 
spoke, 

“T’ll very soon find out the truth,” 
said he, 

“What truth?’ smiled Mr. Essing- 
ton, refilling his glass. 

“Whether you really gave Philip my 
address, and what you’ve been doin’, 
and why you don’t seem to know any- 
thing at all about Beatrix. I wrote to 
Philip yesterday and I got a wire this 
afternoon saying he was comin’ down 
here this evening.” 

Mr. Essington looked at him quickly. 
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“You don’t mean to say my friend 
Ridley is to be in Salchester to-night? 
I should like to meet him again.” 

“You’ve got to,” said Charles truc- 
ulently. 

Mr. Essington’s brows rose ever so 
slightly and for an instant there was 
something in his eye that made Mr. 
Toohill frown back at him defiantly. 

“T’ll tell you why you’ve got to,” 
added Charles. “You told me you and 
Philip were goin’ to stick together and 
hunt for Beatrix, but you obviously 
know nothing about Philip’s where- 
abouts, and you had quite forgotten all 
about Beatrix. It’s my belief you sim- 
ply took advantage of our innocent con- 
fidence!” 

“What did you imagine I would do 
with it?” inquired Mr. Essington. “In- 
nocent confidence is much too valuable 
to be wasted, I assure you.” 

“Then you actually admit it?” ex- 
claimed Charles with the sternest look 
of which his ingenuous countenance 
was capable. “I shall know better an- 
other time, anyhow!” 

Mr. Essington looked at him alertly. 

“What will you bet?” 

“Bet on what?” 

“That you will know any better next 
time.” 

“T won’t bet with you,” said Charles, 
“which shows that I know better al- 
ready.” 

Mr. Essington rose and grasped his 
hand. 

“I have been mistaken in you, Toot- 
hill!” he declared gravely. “You are 
now a man to be feared!” 

Thereupon he poured out another 
glass of champagne, drained it without 
a pause, and then assuming an active, 
businesslike air, yet with a flattering 
note of deference for Mr, Toothill’s 
abilities, he suggested: 

“What about making a start now? 
If you fetch your overcoat, I’ll be get- 
ting my bag, and we'll meet at the 
top of the back stairs,” 
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Charles looked at him doubtfully. 

“Where is your bag?” he inquired. 

“In the bedroom where I changed.” 

“What! You changed in this 
house ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“T shall come with you.” 

Mr. Essington promptly sat down 
again. 

“My dear Toothill, we must trust 
each other a little better than this,” said 
he. “I trust you to go and fetch your 
coat. You must trust me to go and 
fetch my bag.” 

Charles continued to stare at him, 
veiled suspicion in his eye. 

“Why meet at the top of the back 
stairs?” he asked. 

“Because I don’t propose to go out 
by the front door. I noticed a gentle- 
man waiting outside whom I am not 
particularly anxious to meet.” 

“Who was he?” 

“T only wish I knew. He was a 
small individual in a bowler hat.” 

Suddenly Charles exhibited lively ex- 
citement. 

“Was the bowler too big for him?” 
he cried. “And had he sort of ferrety- 
lookin’ eyes?” 

“By Jove, the very man!” exclaimed 
Essington. “What do you know about 
him?” 

“He’s the blighter who gave us the 
note at the station!” 

“This is very extraordinary!” mur- 
mured Essington. “What the deuce 
can be the connection between ”” he 
broke off and for a moment sat silent. 
Then he sprang up again. “Well,” said 
he, “there is no use wondering. The 
point is to give him the slip. You 
agree to the backstairs now?” 

“Rather!” said Charles. 

A few minutes later a cloaked figure 
was waiting in the obscurity of a dimly 
lit passage, far removed from the other 
revelers. The strains of a waltz and 
the murmur of voices rose from below, 
but up there everything was utterly 




















quiet. The minutes passed more slowly 
chan Charles had ever known them to 
pass before, and then to his vast relief, 
he heard the faint clank of mail. 

“Follow me!” whispered the knight. 
“And don’t make a sound you can 
help!” 

Inexplicable though it would have 
appeared to those who might have fol- 
lowed his movements during the eve- 
ning, he actually was carrying a large, 
leather kit bag and apparently had 
come from the bedroom regions. 

“Through here!” he whispered, peep- 
ing into a dark room, as soon as they 
reached the ground floor. Stealthily he 
closed the door behind them and groped 
his way to the window. 

“But I say!” protested Charles. 
“Do you mean we are goin’ to get out 
by a window ?” 

“Hush!” replied the knight, gently 
raising the sash. 

“But if we cve caught? 
dashed like burglars!” 

The only answer was a nerve-shak- 
ing clatter of steel as Sir Galahad 
dropped on to a garden path. In fren- 
zied haste the cloaked pirate dropped 
out after him and hastened in his wake 
down a path between shrubbery. Over 
his shoulder, Mr. Essington whispered 


It looks so 


gleefully: 
“A summerhouse! Luck is with us!” 
Once inside the summerhouse he 


wasted no time. Off went the panoply 
of mail and the blue and white pajamas, 
and inside of ten minutes he was 
dressed in a suit of gray tweeds, a 
pair of brown boots, and a cloth cap. 

“Thank the Lord, they fit!” he said 
to himself devoutly. 

From one window of the house, a 
ray of light penetrated through the 
half-open door, and presently as Mr. 
Essington moved the empty kit bag 
aside, the ray fell upon it. 

“Hullo!” exclaimed Charles, point- 
ing to the bag. “J. W. D. Whose ini- 
tials are those?” 
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“My old uncle’s, John Wilson Daw- 
kins,” Mr, Essington explained. “I 
heired the bag from him.” 

“They are the same as our host’s 


initials, J. W. Dewhurst. What a 
dashed rum coincidence!” 
“Dashed rum,” Mr. Essington 


agreed, lacing up the brown boots. 

His next performance also struck 
Mr. Toothill as distinctly rum, In the 
roof of the summerhouse was a trap- 
door opening into a small loft, and 
through this aperture Mr. Essington 
proceeded to push first his pajamas, 
then his armor, and finally his uncle’s 
kit bag. 

“Now,” said he, “if you wait here 
by the door, keeping an eye on the 
house to see that nobody comes out, I’ll 
go and look for the garden gate. When 
I find it I'll give you a whistle.” 

He opened the door as he spoke and 
in another instant would have been 
gone, when with a sudden bound 
Charles had him by the arm. 

“No, you don’t!” said he. “You're 
not goin’ to take advantage of any in- 
nocent confidence this time!” 

Mr. Essington feit the iron grip and 
glanced down at the burly form of Mr. 
Toothill, and submitted to the inevita- 
ble as gracefully as ever. 

“What a suspicious fellow it is!” he 
laughed, and with affectionate humor 
drew the muscular arm still farther 
through his own. 

Charles felt a pang of generous con- 
trition. 

“Sorry, old bird,” said he, “but I 
can’t afford to run any risks this time. 
It’s all for her sake, you know.” 

“I know, I know!” said her guard- 
ian. “I assure you I would do exactly 
the same in your place, Toothill.” 

A gate at the foot of the garden led 
into a lane, and this again into a side 
street. There was not a soul in sight 
as they paced arm in arm along the 
silent pavement. 

“It’s not much more than ten min- 
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utes’ walk to the county hotel, from 
the corner,” observed Charles, as they 
reached the junction of a wider thor- 
oughfare, where even at that hour a 
certain amount of traffic was moving. 
Once we get there, I’ll leave Philip to 
settle things with you. My job will 
be finished when I hand you safely 
over to him.” 

“Ten minutes’ walk!” exclaimed Mr. 
Essington, stopping short as he spoke. 
“And that spy hanging about! My 
dear Toothill, this isn’t safe!” 

A shade of apprehension clouded 
Mr. Toothill’s face likewise. 

“By Jove, I’d forgotten about him,” 
said he. “But—dash it !—there’s noth- 
ing for it but risking it now.” 

“T am in your hands,” Mr. Essing- 
ton began, and then exclaimed, “There 
comes a cab! Let’s take that.” 

The cab had been approaching them 
at a walk ever since they reached the 
corner, but the usually resourceful 
gentleman had apparently not noticed 
it before. 

“Good egg!” 
cabby !” 

As the cab drew up beside them, Mr. 
Essington, his arm still firmly held, 
stepped up to the driver and said in 
an urgent voice: 

“We want to go to the county hotel, 
cabman, and we don’t want any one to 
follow us. I shall make the fare ten 
shillings if you follow these instruc- 
tions. Whip up your horse and go off 
at a gallop the very instant you hear 
me say ‘Drive like the devil!’ You 
quite understand ?” 

“T understands, sir,” said the cab- 
man, tightening the reins and raising 
his whip, ready for the spurt. 

Charles looked a little dubious. 

“T say,” he whispered, “won’t that 
make him think “ 

“Cabbies never think. 
in first?” 


said Charles. ‘‘Hi, 





Will you get 
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“No,” 


said Charles 

“T’ll see you in first.” 
Mr. Essington opened the door, and 

for an instant Charles had to let go 


emphatically. 


his arm. His captive put one foot on 
the step and then suddenly kicked out 
with the other leg. The flat of his 
foot caught Charles fair on the chest, 
and the next instant the ex-pirate was 
sitting on the pavement, while the ex- 
knight was shouting “Drive like the 
devil!” Then the whip cracked and the 
cab started off at a gallop. 

Mr. Toothill neither swore nor 
shouted, but with a very grim face 
and clenched teeth, picked himself up 
and set off at top speed after the flee- 
ing cab. It had covered about forty 
yards when he overtook it, and still he 
said never a word, but springing on 
to the step, threw the door open and 
tumbled inside. And then at last he 
spoke. 

“You dashed, treacherous ” he 
began, and then stopped abruptly. Save 
for himself, the cab was quite empty. 

“Diddled me again!” he groaned. 
“The blighter has got out on the other 
side! Oh, Lord, what will Philip think 
of me, losin’ him like this!” And then 
a final calamity left him speechless. 
“And I'll have to pay the cabby that 
ten bob!” 

Mr. Ridley had not arrived, Toothill 
was informed when he reached the inn, 
but the last train was yet to run in, and 
as his room had been booked, he would 
doubtless appear very shortly. 

“Oh, heavens, how am I to break the 
news to him!” he thought, as he turned 
disconsolately away from the office. 

“By the way, sir,” the clerk called 
after him, “there is a telegram waiting 
for Mr. Ridley, so he is sure to be com- 
ing.” 

“A telegram!” said Charles to him- 
self with a flicker of cheerfulness. 
“That sounds more hopeful!” 
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Another proof of the fact that things are not always as they seem. 


E was a repellant figure—old, 
H red-eyed, and partly crippled, 
and grotesquely bundled in a 
scarf and a tattered overcoat. At the 
butter woman’s stall, he blocked the 
way of finicky housewives with their 
fancy market baskets while he asked, 
in a wheezy voice, for ten cents’ worth 
of butter. 

“Oh, go ‘long with yuh!” refused the 
stout butter woman, with a scornful 
tilt of her double chin. “Ten cents’ 
worth o’ butter wouldn’t more than 
grease my knife. Ten cents’ worth o’ 
fiddlesticks !’ She ponderously turned 
to a regular patron, who must have the 
best golden roll, regardless of mounting 
winter prices. “Now, what is it for 
you to-day, Mrs. Ayr?” she inquired, 
with a suave transformation of tone. 

The old man, as if accustomed to 
obeying just such orders, moved on to 
the next stall, while Mrs. Ayr’s little 
daughter, clinging to her mother’s arm, 
laughed out in childish amusement at 
his comical gait. 

The queer man took notice of the 
little girl, He turned with a leer, a 
scant-toothed, twisted grimace, which 
might have conveyed either friendly 
acknowledgment or something sinister. 

“He’s nothin’ but an old market rat,” 
grumbled the butter woman as she 
shaved off the last grain of overweight 
from the solid yellow roll on her scales. 
“T seen him before, watchin’ his chance 
to lift somethin’, Just look at them 
baggy pockets!” 

As the radiant Mrs. Ayr and her lit- 
10 


tle daughter, Margaret, made their way 
out of the crowded city mart, they 
passed the old creature, fumbling, with 
crooked, covetous fingers, at some or- 
anges in a tray, which were price- 
marked “Two for 15 cents.” 

Again the irrepressible Margaret at- 
tracted his attention with a bubbling 
laugh and was vouchsafed another gap- 
ing stare and a wry grin, which might 
have conveyed malignant import to a 
more suspicious mind than hers. 

As it was, he sufficiently impressed 
her childish memory that she recog- 
nized him in a different setting that 
same afternoon. 

Mrs. Montgomery Ayr had run over 
for a soothing chat with Mrs. Francis 
Littleton, the wife of her husband’s 
partner. Their intimacy was not the 
result of perfect congeniality. The two 
young matrons, excluded more and 
more from husbandly confidences by the 
growing business absorption of the 
men, had sought the most convenient 
outlet for the necessary unburdenings. 

“She’s like her father,” Mrs. Ayr 
was saying, indicating little Margaret 
at the window, as the two women flitted 
from one topic to another. “I never 
correct her when those nervous spells 
—now, this morning: Abruptly 
Mrs, Ayr checked herself. Given to a 
verbal expansiveness proportionate to 
her large, blond beauty, she had almost 
revived an incident which she had 
charged herself strictly to avoid. “This 
morning”—Mrs. Ayr covered her hesi- 
tation—‘‘she was on the verge of one 
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of those nervous spells so like her 
father’s. I attribute it, in his case, to 
improper bringing up, so I’m deter- 
mined my child shall have a serene en- 
vironment, and I never correct her un- 
less re 

“Don’t you think it’s business mat- 
ters?” interrupted the dainty Mrs. Lit- 
tleton, anxious to introduce her pet 
grievance, even though it should seem 
a bit irrelevant. ‘‘Frank’s been more 
reticent of late than I’ve ever known 
him. He’s always more or less so when 
things * 

“Business? I should say not!” re- 
futed Mrs. Ayr, with ample confidence. 
“The jewelry business never was bet- 
ter, and I can’t imagine why Frank 
There’s nothing at all wrong with 
Monty but improper bringing up. 
Now, if he had been given a serene 
environ 4 

“Maybe so, but I can’t see’—Mrs. 
Littleton’s troubles were too real to be 
diverted by well-worn  theorizing— 
“Frank keeps hinting that we should 
economize, and you wouldn’t believe it, 
Caroline, but he suggested Russian cat 
instead of the Hudson seal coat I ex- 
pected to get this year. Just think— 
Russian cat!” The choke in Mrs. Lit- 
tleton’s voice was almost a sob. “When 
I’ve been waiting three whole years for 
my Hudson seal!” 

Mrs. Ayr, who had recently acquired 
a Hudson seal coat, shifted her gaze, 
for the mere fraction of a second, to 
the toe of her pearl-gray pump. Then 
she smiled in a superior fashion at her 
neighbor. 

“It’s no use to nag,” she began; “not 
a particle of use. I’ve never done it, 
and still, I can say I’ve never wanted 
for necessities. Now, a serene en- 
viron a 

“OR, mamma, mamma!” interrupted 
little Margaret from her position at the 
window. “The funny, crooked man, 
mamma! He’s coming here!” 

With a childish laugh which was 
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half frightened, half amused, the little 
girl scuttled into sanctuary behind her 
mother’s chair. 

“Nonsense, Margaret, it’s your imagi- 
nation again.” 

The calmly skeptical parent had 
scarcely delivered herself of this re- 
buke when she saw the derelict so aptly 
described by the child come hobbling 
up her neighbor’s walk, tattered over- 
coat, dangling scarf, and all. 

Mrs. Littleton, completely ignorant 
of his character and history, promptly 
answered his knock at the kitchen 
door. Presently Mrs. Ayr, partly from 
curiosity, partly to protect her less 
sophisticated friend from the machina- 
tions of such a visitor, also went out. 
Little Margaret could not be induced 
to accompany her. 

When the caller finally went hobbling 
away, Mrs. Littleton turned to her 
neighbor with a nervous laugh of re- 
lief. 

“If you hadn’t known he was a 
crook,” she acknowledged, “I might 
have paid him the money. Jenkins, 
that’s my washwoman’s name, all right, 
but, of course, he can’t be her husband. 
But if he isn’t, how can he know that 
I didn’t pay her last time?” 

“You really owe her for the last 
washing then?” 

“Yes, you see, I didn’t have the 
change, and she had to let it go until 
next time. Now she’s sick, he says, 
with rheumatism from washing in cold, 
damp basements.” 

“It’s simply remarkable what imagi- 
nations those people, their bringing 
up——” 

This speech was interrupted by a cry 
of alarm from Mrs. Littleton as they 
entered the dining room. 

“Why, Caroline Ayr,” she shrilled, 
“my pocketbook is gone! It lay right 
there!” She pointed a slender, shaking 
finger at the mahogany sideboard. “I 
saw it just now, as I came through the 
room. Didn’t you see it, too?” 
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The old man moved on to the next stall, 
while Mrs. Ayr’s little daughter laughed out 
in childish amusement at his comical gait. 


Caroline Ayr strove to recollect. 

“I can’t say I saw it just now as I 
came through the room, but I did see 
you put it there earlier, after you paid 
the expressman.” 

“It was there, I saw it!” averred the 
half-frantic Mrs. Littleton. “My whole 
month’s allowance! But how could he 
have got it without a confederate? 
How “ 

“Look in the kitchen. You must 
have picked it up unconsciously when 
you went to answer the door,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Ayr. 

Evidently, if this theory was true, 
the pocketbook had disappeared from 
the kitchen, for both women searched 
there to no avail. 
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“Now, Dora, be calm,” monotonously 
exhorted Mrs. Ayr as the distraught 
Mrs. Littleton rushed through the 
house rummaging frantically for the 
missing purse. “You know, in a case 
like this, the only thing which can pos- 
sibly help is a serene “i 

*“Where’s Margaret?” shrieked Mrs. 
Littleton, who had led the way into 
the living room, where they had left 
the child. ‘“‘She’s gone. Little Mar- 
garet’s gone! She’s kidnaped !” 

Mrs, Ayr, following close upon the 
heels of the frenzied searcher, raised 
her maternal voice to summon _ her 
child. There was no response. 

“She’s gone home,” adduced the 
mother. “She was afraid of that man, 
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you know, and she has run home with- 
out me.” 

“She’s kidnaped,” positively contra- 
dicted Mrs. Littleton. “Oh! Isn’t this 
awful, Margaret and my pocketbook. 
He had a confederate. My whole 
month’s allowance, and Frank”—the 
woman’s agitation was complicated by 
hysterical sobbing—‘“and Frank already 
hinting at Rush—Rush—hinting at 
Russian cat!” 

“Do calm yourself, Dora,” was Caro- 
line Ayr’s persistent, though wholly in- 
effectual advice. “I'll just run over 
home to satisfy you that Margaret is 
safe. Then, if there’s anything I can 
do——” In spite of her doctrine of 
tranquillity, Mrs. Ayr seemed a trifle 
distraught in putting on her wraps. 
But when, a few minutes later, she 
called up to say that the child was safe 
at home, playing with her dolls, she 
seemed characteristically certain that 
the pocketbook would turn up also. 
She was coming right back, she de- 
clared, to help make a thorough search. 

“Don’t bother, Caroline,’ refused 
Mrs. Littleton. “I’ve called up the po- 
lice station. They want me to come 
right down. I’ve got my things on. 
I’m starting now.” 

“The police! Why, Dora, how could 


you? Why didn’t you wait for me 
tc ” 
Dora Littleton hung up, almost 


laughing through her tears, as she real- 
ized from the perturbation in the voice 
which came to her over the wire that 
her self-sufficient friend had at last 
awakened to the seriousness of her loss. 


The heads of the firm of Littleton & 
Ayr, Jewelers, were holding a very 
secret consultation in their private 
office. 

Frank Littleton’s youthful face had 
suddenly developed a fighting jaw. 
Montgomery Ayr, his eccentric but 
capable partner, wore his usual de- 
tached expression. He was only per- 
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functorily solicitous, and apparently a 
good deal bored. 

“Monty” Ayr was a temperamental 
genius, as the practical Littleton would 
cheerfully admit. It was his brilliant 
tactics which had made a success of 
their wholesale and retail business 
within the comparatively brief time the 
two had been associated. This fact 
was so obvious that Littleton’s respect 
for his partner’s talent had made him 
less critical of occasional fallacies of 
judgment. 

But the proverbial last straw had 
affected the young man’s spirit of tol- 
erance. 

“I tell you, Monty, I’m done with 
such deliberate tactics.” Frank Little- 
ton struck the arm of his chair a thud- 
ding blow. 

“Well, of course,” conceded Ayr, 
who was lolling at the desk; “but it 
takes time. We can’t literally absorb 
ourselves in tracing petty losses, penny- 
wise and pound foolish, and neglect to 
get ready for the biggest holiday trade 
in history.” 

“T wouldn’t call a twelve-hundred- 
dollar string of pearls a petty loss,” re- 
torted Littleton. 

The other man leaned back in his 
swivel chair and puffed meditatively at 
his long cigar. 

“Tt won’t break us,” he observed. 

“True, but it might if we hadn’t been 
so much to the good, and it’s not that 
alone. There’s the handful of stones 
that dribbled out last year, and the 
diamond ring only a few months ago.” 
The young man leaned forward, exas- 
peration choking his voice. ‘The 
damnable mystery of it is getting on 
my nerves, Monty; it’s uncanny. A 
thief is always bobbing up at the psy- 
chological moment to spoil the velvet. 
It’s got to be stopped!” 

Ayr smiled a tolerant little smile. 

“These things always take time, 
Frank,” he reiterated. ‘We've put a 
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detective on the job. What more do 
you want?” 

“I don’t believe that piffling detective 
is real!” growled Littleton, snapping a 
scornful finger. 

“Ehe”’ demanded the other,’ with a 
perceptible start from his position of 
ease. “What d’ye mean? Not real?” 

“I mean,” enlarged Frank Littleton, 
“not the real stuff, nothing but an am- 
ateur.” 

Since the detective had been picked 
by Ayr, it was his turn to be scornful. 

“You're obsessed by this burglary 
bug, Frank,” he retorted. “As a mat- 
ter of fact, we haven’t lost anything 
that couldn't be accredited to acciden- 
tal leakage, in a business like this. 
What about Brewster's theory that the 
loose gems last year had gone to the 
ash heap? Didn't he prove it?” 

“T’ve had a sneaking notion of late 
that the stone he found in the ash heap 
was just a ‘plant’ of Brewster’s put 
there to earn his money.” 

“Frank, you're hopeless, 
Ayr. “I really a 

“Oh, well, we won’t rake up old stuff, 
Monty.” Frank Littleton grew concili- 
atory, as always, when they had 
reached the point of actual disagree- 
ment. ‘Tell you what we'll do though: 
we'll settle up with Brewster, and tip 
off Billy Horn of the city police. 
Billy’s worth ten private dicks, and 
cheaper than one. Il’ve got a consum- 
ing curiosity to know if that string of 
pearls is lost or stolen. Billy’s the one 
that can find it.” 

Ayr did not reply. While Littleton 
waited for the indorsement of his plan, 
his partner sat puffing at his long cigar, 
until the whitening ash finally dropped 
unnoticed on his sleeve. When he 
finally spoke, there was evident con- 
straint in his voice. 

“Billy Horn’s a damned roughneck,” 
he protested. “If you tip him off, this 
petty business’ll be advertised in every 
scandal sheet in towns trade’ll get a 
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snorted 
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crimp, and how much better off will 


we be? 


A half-crippled man, with bulging 
overcoat pockets and a dangling scarf 
about his neck, made his way cautiously 
along the neglected, icy pavements of 
First Street. He turned in at a tired- 
looking tenement which seemed to be 
leaning against its twin neighbor for 
support. In the dark passage he fum- 
bled for a latch and let himself into 
a living apartment, where a frugal cozi- 
ness contrasted with the surrounding 
squalor. There were sash curtains at 
the windows, patched but clean, some 
bits of carpet on the floor, and a few 
cheap pictures adorning the papered 
walls. 

A woman who lay on a cot, covered 
With a patchwork quilt, managed, grunt- 
ingly to turn herself a little as the man 
shuffled in, 

“You—you got back, Amos!” she 
greeted with fervent relief. 

“Sure, old_girl,” returned the man, 
wheezily cheerful. “Think I was never 
comin’? Did-je sleep?” 

“I—I must ’ave a little,” she evaded. 
“If I could just get shet of this pain 
in my shoulder “ 

“We'll fix that,” promised the man, 
as, with an attempt at a flourish, he 
poked the dying fire. “I fetched the 
lini’ment.” 

While he shuffled about the room, 
still wearing his tattered overcoat with 
the bulging pockets, his wife strained 
her eyes to watch him as far as she 
could without the heroic effort of mov- 
ing her head on the pillow. 

“You got the money,” she com- 
mented, with a deep sigh of assurance, 
when he went into the little kitchen and 
began to unload his capacious pockets. 

From one side he produced a loaf 
of bread, a small tin of tea, a can of 
soup, and some compact, oily little pack- 
ages which suggested butter and cheese. 
The apparently bottomless receptacle 
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on the other side disgorged apples, ba- 
nanas, oranges, and a bottle of lini- 
ment, which he placed on a chair beside 
the cot. 

“T had some luck,” the bountiful pro- 
vider announced as he painfully di- 
vested himself of the emptied coat. 

“What did she say? What did Mrs. 
Littleton say? You told her how bad 
off I was,” pursued his wife, with a 
woman’s inquisitiveness. 

The man made an ambiguous sound, 
a snort, half cynical, half amused. 

“I might’s well tell ye fust as last, 
Molly; Mrs, Littleton didn’t pay me. 
Now, now—be ca’m, girl. You'll git 
yer money when the cows come home. 
It’s jest a case of improper identifica- 
tion, that’s it. We hadn’t been inter- 
dooced. They was a big blond jade 
there that he’ped to throw her off the 
track, or I i 













“It’s about the pocketbook. I 
guess they must o’ seen the ad al- 
ready, Molly,” Jenkins explained. 


“But how? Where?” In her ex- 
citement the woman forgot her pain to 
the extent of raising herself on an el- 
bow. 

“Now, now, jest keep yer clo’es 
on, girl.” He very gently eased her 
down with his good left hand. She 
was strongly built and heavy. “Ye 
knov, yerself, if there’s anything harder 
to manage than a woman, it’s two 
women, ain’t it now? There, there!” 
He smoothed the patchwork quilt with 
his crooked right hand, while his lips 
quivered into a twisted grin. 

The woman answered with an indul- 
gent smile of resignation. 

“T s’pose ye’ll explain, when ye get 
around to it,” she sighed. 

In response to this mild rebuke, the 
man hobbled across the room and pro- 
duced from his coat a good-sized leather 
pocketbook. 


















“I’m that leetle shorn lamb they talk 
about,” he crowed, flourishing the purse 
before his wife’s astounded gaze. “If 
it hadn’t ’a’ been fer my bad foot, I 
wouldn't ’a’ dragged this here out of 
the snow—see?” He stiffly lowered 
himself into a chair, took a handful of 
bills from the. pocketbook, and with 
clumsy fingers began to count them. 

His wife, who had been watching 
him, fascinated, made several attempts 
to speak. 

“W’y, Amos, you—if you found it, 
then it ain’t—you—you been payin’ out 
what don’t belong to you!” 

“Nothin’ but the ree-ward,” defended 
Amos, still counting. ‘‘That’s the prov- 
erdence and the shorn-lamb part of it. 
The ree-ward’s mine. Three or four 
dollars ain’t much of a ree-ward, outen 
all this here.” 

“But you’d ought—ain’t they no name 
in it?” 

The man shook his unkempt, grayish 
head. 

‘‘Not a scratch o’ writin’.” 

“Well, you’d ought 4 

“Now, Molly, I foreseen all them 
fancy squalms o’ yourn, jest as soon’s 
ever | kicked this thing outen the snow. 
So’s it was right near the News office, 
I puts in an ad. They fixed it up. 
‘Pay for this ad. Identerfy same’ and 
all that stuff, and, furthermore, ‘suit- 
able ree-ward.’ Yes, sir, I put that in 
myself, ‘Suitable ree-ward,’ says I. 
Now it’s all fixed and understood,” he 
reassured as he returned the pocket- 
book to the old coat on the chair. 

\With grotesque movements and dis- 
connected murmurings which might 
have passed for incantations, the man 
made tea and a savory slice of toast, 
which he spread with butter from the 
tiniest and most precious of his pack- 
ages, 

He had lighted the lamp and was 
placing the food on the chair beside 
his wife’s cot, when unfamiliar steps 
were heard groping about in the pas- 
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sage, and there came a sharp knock at 
the door. 

From necessity, the cripple was lei- 
surely in opening the door. He found 
himself facing a stocky man in checked 
suit and brown derby. The caller’s 
round, pale eyes seemed, with one 
glance, to take note of everything in the 
room—not omitting the invalid on the 
cot—as he quietly asked the tenement 
dweller to step outside a moment. 

When Jenkins returned to the room, 
his visitor closely shadowed his halting 
steps, and stood over him while he 
fumbled in the devious pockets of the 
overcoat on the chair. A second man 
waited at the door. 

“It’s about the pocketbook. I guess 
they must o’ seen the ad already, 
Molly,” Jenkins explained in an over- 
done attempt to answer his wife’s fever- 
ish, questioning look. 

The stocky man made a pass at his 
brown derby in recognition of the in- 
valid. 

“Sorry to inconvenience you, ma’am,” 
he apologized, “but your husband will 
have to report at head—he’ll have to 
see about the identification, you know.” 

“I won’t be long, Molly,” Jenkins 
supplemented quaveringly as he placed 
the fat pocketbook in the officer’s out- 
stretched hand. “Of course I got to 
see her, the owner, to settle about the 
ree-ward, and iy 

He was saved from further expla- 
nation by the businesslike haste of his 
escorts. As they conducted him away, 
he looked back at his wife with a forced 
grimace, which was obviously mearit 
for a smile of reassurance. 

Whether or not he expected to be 
able to keep his word to Molly, he had 
ample time to remember the fear in the 
burning gaze with which she followed 
his departure. After being detained at 
police headquarters for what seemed to 
him hours of anxiety about his wife 
and her ruined supper, which he felt 
sure she would not eat, he was con- 
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fronted by Mrs. Littleton, the supposed 
owner of the pocketbook. 

The dainty Mrs. Littleton, accompa- 
nied by her natural protector, was still 
in a state of agitation, alleviated some- 
what by the immediate hope of recov- 
ering her property. ‘Yes, this was the 
fellow, the very one,” she declared, 
with an impetuous note of triumph. 
No one could mistake him. 

But when the pocketbook, a worn, 
bedraggled-looking bill book, was pro- 
duced to corroborate her description, 
she gasped, and clutched her husband’s 
arm. 

“Why—why—that 
-mine!” 

Tears of disappointment filled the 
young woman’s eyes. Her -husband 
looked disgusted. But the detectives 
merely winked knowingly at each other. 

“T told Molly it was a case of prov- 
erdence and the shorn lamb,” wheezed 
Jenkins with an air of innocent relief 
which seemed a perfect imitation, “I 
knowed it wa’n’t yourn, not unless the 
fellow that stole it must o’ dropped it 
in the snow. Didn’t-che see my ad? 
It’s in the News—Evening Ne——” 

Although the officers, with cynical 
amusement, commanded the foolish fel- 
low to quit his “stalling” and tell what 
he had done with the original pocket- 
book and the balance of the money, 
Jenkins kept fatuously insisting that 
they look in the evening paper. 

Instigated by a more compelling mo- 
tive than this trickster’s behest, Dora 
Littleton took the paper from her hus- 
band’s pocket and spread it out upon 
the table. From force of habit, she 
had opened at the department-store ad- 
vertisements, where, blazoned in large 
letters, with many enticing cuts, was 
Harrison’s announcement of a sale of 
genuine Hudson seal coats. 

Through freshly welling tears, she 
. glanced at the “Lost and Found” col- 
umn. There was no pocketbook in the 
list. 
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Montgomery Ayr arrived home late 
from the store, evidently in one of his 
nervous moods, 

Instead of the “serene environment” 
which he ordinarily would have found 
ready to soothe his harried sensibilities, 
he felt, the moment he entered the door, 
a disturbing atmosphere. 

Only once before in the course of 
his married life had he received this 
sort of welcome. It was on another 
evening, some months before, when 
little Margaret’s childish greeting had 
been wanting, as now. 

His wife -also failed to meet him at 
the door. She was in the living room. 
Since. the Ayrs were better spenders 
than the Littletons, they kept a maid, 
and Mrs. Ayr usually dressed for din- 
ner. This evening she wore a dark 
street costume. Her blond hair was 
somewhat disheveled, and her eyes 
showed a trace of redness. 

The setting was there for the picture 
she ordinarily would have made in 
some artistic dinner gown—the wood 
fire, the chrysanthemums she had pur- 
chased at the market that morning mak- 
ing a splash of bright color against the 
dark tiling of the mantel, the old-rose 
hangings, mahogany furniture, and all 
—but she was not in the spirit of it. 
Her serene pose had been shattered. 

“Well?’. petulantly demanded Mont- 
gomery Ayr. His foreboding crowded 
out even a pretense at an affectionate 
greeting. 

A new apprehensiveness added to his 
wife’s distress. 

“What’s gone wrong with you to- 
day, Monty?” 

“What’s wrong here?” he insisted 
with that barbaric lapse of manner 
which she always attributed to his 
“bringing up.” 

With a cautioning gesture toward 
the dining room, where the maid was 
laying the table, Mrs. Ayr led the way 
to her husband’s den, the only room in 
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their modern bungalow which afforded 
privacy. 

As she closed the door, Montgomery 
Ayr braced himself for the revelation. 
It came at once. 

“Monty, it’s happened again,” she 
quivered. ‘Margaret “ 

“What?” Where is she?” 

“T put her to bed. It’s Dora Little- 
ton’s pocketbook. Nearly a hundred 
dollars. She ran home without me, and 
I thought she was afraid of an old 
beg r 

“And you didn’t sneak it back as you 
did the locket that other time?” He 
leaned toward his wife in a suspense 
that was like a threat. 

“T couldn’t,’ she defended. 
chance. Dora Littleton’s been 
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Mrs. Ayr began to laugh, a high, hysterical laugh. She barely restrained herself from a futile 
attempt to conceal the pocketbook. 





















ever since, chasing after detectives, 
and “6 

“Oh,.my God!” 

Ayr’s knees gave way beneath him 
and he dropped down into the cush- 
iony depths of his reading chair. 

“Take it out of here!” he added pet- 
ulantly, as his wife produced the pock- 
etbook from his table drawer. “Put it 
away, hide it, until you can t 

Caroline Ayr started out precipitately 
with the pocketbook in her hand, and 
stopped, with a sharp exclamation, as 
she met two men whom the maid had 
just ushered into the passage. 

One of them was her husband’s part- 
ner, Frank Littleton; the other a stocky 
man in checked suit and brown derby, 
whose round, pale eyes seemed to take 
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in the whole situation at one quick 
glance, not omitting the glimpse of her 
husband, through the partly open door, 
shrinking miserably into the depths of 
his reading chair, 

Mrs. Ayr began to laugh, a high, hys- 
terical laugh. She barely restrained 
herself from a futile attempt to conceal 
the pocketbook. 

“Frank Littleton!” she gushed. “I’m 
so glad you happened in. I was just 
starting over, posthaste, to return 
Dora’s pocketbook. Isn’t it dreadful? 
Little Margaret, poor child, took it for 
a dolly’s suit case and brought it home. 
I just found it with her playthings. The 
money—she has no idea what money’s 
for Poor innocent, I’ve sent her 
to bed. She ' 

Mrs. Ayr talked on rapidly, wildly. 
She would have had no power to check 
herself, but Frank Littleton managed 
to protest: 

“Oh, that’s nothing, Mrs. Ayr. Don’t 
mention it. That’s nothing, nothing at 
all, absolutely. We”—he turned ap- 
pealingly to Billy Horn, who stood a 
little behind him, stony-faced and ap- 
parently as unconcerned in the proceed- 
ings as though he had been the man’s 
valet—“‘we just dropped in to see 
Monty on a little business,” he finished, 
extricating himself as best he could. 

The two men lost no time in reliev- 
ing the woman of their embarrassing 
presence. They dodged into Montgom- 
éry Ayr’s room and closed the door. 

From the depths of his big reading 
chair, Montgomery Ayr looked chal- 
lengingly up at his partner, but he 
failed in his attempt to meet the round- 
eyed, noncommittal glance of Billy 
Horn. He cleared his throat, and 
words tumbled forth in an obvious ef- 
fort to anticipate his callers’ errand. 

“II was just going to telephone 
you, Frank. Been waiting for you to 
get home, that’s all. Brewster turned 
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in the necklace by a messenger, after 
you'd gone. He was called out of town 
suddenly. Didn’t have time to make 
his report.” While Ayr was speaking, 
he got up and went to his desk, where 
he took from a drawer a string of 
pearls. “If they are our pearls,” he 
observed with a critical air as he 
dropped them on the library table. “I 
brought them home, Frank, to get your 
opinion.” 

Ayr steadied himself against the ta- 
ble, while Horn and Littleton ex- 
changed comprehending glances. 

“Oh, they’re ours, all right,” testified” 
Littleton, running the string of pearls 
through fingers which shook. 

A sharp ring of the telephone gave 
both Littleton and Ayr a start. 

Horn took down the receiver. 

“It’s for you, Littleton.” 

“Oh, Frank,’ came a_ high-keyed, 
feminine voice, both emphatically and 
incoherently, over the wire, “I’m here 
at Mrs. Jenkins. . . . Yes, it’s the right 
Jenkins—my washwoman. You don’t 
need to get Caroline for a witness. He 
didn’t steal it. . . . No, his ad is in the 
final, and the owner came after it. and 
identified it and everything. . . . Why, 
the pocketbook. Tell the police to send 
Mr. Jenkins home right away. And 
say, Frank, poor Mrs. Jenkins—she’s 
been awf’ly upset, and I want to give 
her something extra for all this trou- 
ble. . . . What? Give her ten doliars? 
Oh, that’ll be fine! My pocketbook? 
Thank goodness! And say, Frank, such 
a wonderful bargain sale, in the final. 
Slashing cuts in the price of genuine 
Hudson seal coats, beginning to-mor- 
row, at Rolfe’s—What? You say 
maybe I can have one! You dear! 
You've saved my life. I think it would 
be the death of me to have to wear 
Russian cat!” 

“Of me, agreed 


too, absolutely,” 


Frank Littleton. “Good-by, dear.” 
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Hare does your husband think of 
you? 

Or, if you are not married, what 
does the man who seems most in sym- 
pathy with you think? Do you know? 
Are you eager to hear it—or afraid? 
He has told you, but has he told you 
everything ? 

For that matter, what do you think 
of him? Is there nothing you have 
always held back—either of blame or 
praise? Of course there is. Every 
woman has some share of feminine tact. 
No weman wants to make a man con- 
ceited. If you saw the true picture of 
yourself as reflected in your husband’s 
eyes, you might be shocked. You 
might be pleased. 

Read the story, “The Well Beloved,” 
by Arthur Tuckerman, in the next issue 
of this magazine. Mr. Tuckerman is 
one of the most brilliant and promising 
of the younger American writers. In 
his story the woman, by a strange 
chance, finds out exactly what the man 
had never told her through the long 
years, what he had been thinking about 
her, the kind of woman she was to 
him, 


Ever since the sons of Adam and the 
daughters of Eve could speak and 
write, they have been accusing each 
other of fickleness. The men have writ- 
ten and said a great deal, the women 
have thought a great deal more. Some- 
times there is an excuse for incon- 
stancy. Some men are born that way, 
and some of them are nice men, too. 
If you want to meet one of them, read 





“The Chameleon,” by Marguerite As- 
pinwall, in the next issue. 


“Unexplained,” by Frances E. Gale, 
is a remarkably fine, strong story of a 
bishop who was placed in such a sit- 
uation that he must either conceal a 
criminal or outrage all his own natural 
feelings. “Freedom,” by William Al- 
mon Wolff, is a beautifully conceived 
and splendidly written story of a hap- 
pily married young weman and a man 
who comes out of the dim and forgot- 
ten past to thrill and disturb her, “The 
Hope That Failed,” by Garrard Har- 
ris, is a funny story with a Southern 
setting. ‘The Thief,” by Helen Drew, 
is an original little tale of New York, 
while “The Artistic Temper,” by Louis 
Weadock, has its setting in the ever- 
interesting film studio world. 


These are the short stories in the 
next issue of SmitTuH’s. “Conn of the 
Coral Seas,” by Beatrice Grimshaw, 
rises to a stirring emotional climax in 
the next number. “Mr. Essington,” by 
J. Storer Clouston, ends delightfully. 
Besides there is the always interesting 
department of health and beauty, and 
a tabloid, illustrated version of the 
greatest and most artistic of all David 
Belasco’s dramatic triumphs—‘Debu- 
rau.” Unless you live in New York, it 
may be a long time before you have 
a chance of seeing the play. You ought 
to know it in some form or other, and 
SMITH’s gives the best possible repro- 
duction outside of the theater itself. 

It would be well for you to order 
your copy from the news dealer now. 











What Does Your 
Countenance 
Express? 


By Doctor Lillian Whitney 





Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 
Canadian stamps. Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 
of the notice always printed at the end of this department. Sometimes, even, 
the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 
less writers have posted with no stamp. If you have failed to receive a reply 
to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons. EDITORS. 


HEN Bruce Bairnsfather, Eng- 
lish cartoonist and humorist, 
was asked to mention the fun- 

niest thing in New York, he asserted, 
“The funniest thing is the placid ex- 
pression on the faces of your women. 
In all the busy, hurried, crowded city, 
I have never see a woman who didn’t 
look as calm and collected and as com- 
posed as a rose upon a tea table. By 
George, it’s ripping!” 

Mrs. Asquith, in her breathlessly 
racy, fascinating diary, tells of an occa- 
sion at a dinner when a glass of iced 
champagne was spilled down her bosom. 
So inimitable was her composure that 
it won the greatest admiration from 
her neighbor, who subsequently pro- 
posed to her for his son! 

But all this points to the undoubted 
fact that all classes and conditions of 
women to-day have reached or are 
reaching the high-water mark of equa- 
nimity, which in Mrs. Asquith’s girl- 
hood was associated more or less with 
birth, breeding, and “station” in life. 

The woman of to-day is changed 
markedly from her sister of yesteryear. 
She has infinitely more aplomb and in- 


finitely more beauty, not mere pretti- 
ness of face. Indeed, one rarely sees 
a merely pretty face to-day. It must 
be conceded, perhaps with a shade of 
regret, that the span of girlhood years 
has contracted, and buds blossom into 
full-blown flowers more suddenly than 
we care to observe. There is a matur- 
ity about the young girl of the moment 
that is still a bit disconcerting ; however, 
the manner in which our girls are grap- 
pling with the immensity of human af- 
fairs is truly superb, and it is fust this 
which struck Bairnsfather and called 
out his admiration. 

Some years ago—oh, quite some, as 
it was before the war, when all things 
were so different—a noted American 
artist observed that the baby stare and 
dimpled chin were gradually giving way 
to a more aggressive type of face in 
which the chin rather protruded, and 
the eyes were more intelligent and more 
thoughtful. Certain it is that as women 
go out into the marts of the world more 
and more, they must, of necessity, 
change. This change is seen, of course, 
in their general expression, but more 
especially in their facial expression. 





















The women who are doing things to- 
day are not “beauties” in the accepted 
sense of that word. For instance, three 
women are now being considered—or 
at least it is whispered that they are 
being considered—for high govern- 
mental posts in the new presidential 
régime. Studying the faces of these 
women, one is impressed by the lofty 
mien, the deep understanding, the wide 
sympathies, stamped upon each counte- 
nance, giving to all an expression of 
beautiful sincerity and truth. 

But beauty of expression should be 
apparent to all. It is the compelling in- 
terest in the faces of Florence Night- 
ingale, Lucretia Mott, Clara Barton. 

If some of the famous beauties of 
former eras were to make their appear- 
ance among us, would they charm as 
in the days of yore? Hardly. We 
would deny to almost all of them the 
qualities that gave them fame. ‘Why? 
Because ideals change, and there are 
really fashions in looks, in expression, 
just as there are fashions in clothes. 
Because the world demands more of 
women to-day, they are being cast in a 
heavier mold, and because they aspire 
to more, the countenance is. taking on 
greater force. To-day we demand 
more than a gentle amiability in women 
and for that reason the feminine chin 
is becoming “strong, defiant, protrud- 
ing.” 

Be that as it may, all are conceding 
that wonderful power and character 
are expressed in the features of our 
women as compared to those of yester- 
year, and whereas in those far-away 
days when the sex lived for the culti- 
vation of beauty only, and went into 
retirement on the appearance of the 
first wrinkle or gray hair, our women 
have already accomplished a_ life’s 
work and are drawing in an extra sup- 
ply of breath for the next marathon. 
And despite the rapidity with which she 
is living and the avidity with which she 
is doing, doing, doing, the American 
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woman is concededly the most beauti- 
ful in the world. And that is because 
she is developing character. 

When Aristotle said, ‘Personal 
beauty is a better introduction than any 
letter,’ he unquestionably meant ex- 
pression ; therefore no woman need de- 
spair should she lack mere featural per- 
fection. The face that is hopelessly 
ugly will take on a new feature, spirit- 
ual expression, when it is understood 
that every woman is really the archi- 
tect of her own face, and that she can 
do more than the surgeon because she 
can mold her countenance to suit her 
will. 

The two features by which we may 
be known despite all our efforts to hide 
base qualities are the eyes and mouth. 
A statue may be beautiful, but it is 
the beauty of form alone because mo- 
tion, color, and the play of emotions 
upon the face and body are lacking. 

In the individual the eyes are highly 
expressive of the emotions. It is the 
movement as well as the brightness of 
the eyeball which makes it so attractive. 
Beautiful eyes are often spoiled by af- 
fectations of expression assumed un- 
der the belief that they add “‘distinction” 
to the countenance. The eye is a more 
impressive feature than any other; it 
arrests attention by its brightness and 
intelligence, and gives brilliancy and the 
appearance of active life to the face. 

The majority of motion-picture stars 
are saved from mediocrity by the extent 
to which they have cultivated the ex- 
pressiveness of the eye. Were it not 
for the fact that most of them have 
bright eyes, and have been taught to 
use them well, they would make little 
or no impression as beauties on the 
screen. Nazimova illustrates my point. 
She is a wonderful artist and exem- 
plifies what can be done with the eyes. 
Her work is a study of human emo- 
tions depicted by the eyes. 

Because this wonderfyl feature is 
part of the brain, it is directly under 





control of the will, therefore, all 
thougats, emotions, feelings ordinarily 
expressed or exhibited by the eyes can 
be completely hidden or veiled. A dull, 
lack-lusier eye, incapable of exhibiting 
fleeting emotions, mars the most comely 
face. It is safe to say, then, that the 
chief beauty of the eye rests in its ex- 
pressiveness, regardless of the form, 
color, or size. And it is the expression 
of the eye that attracts or repels us. 

If the eyes can be veiled, the mouth 
cannot. We must “sink or swim” by 
the expression which our nature, char- 
acter, stamps with relentless certainty, 
day by day, upon this feature. Patient, 
petulant, weak, serious, frivolous, cal- 
lous, kind, cruel, self-reliant, depend- 
able, all these characteristics and more 
are revealed by the expression of the 
mouth. Note the lines of the mouth of 
a sweet-tempered, optimistic woman 
and compare them with one who is 
self-willed and fault-finding. One pos- 
sesses shapely lips upturned at the cor- 
ners, the other’s mouth is habitually set 
in an usly expression. 

It has been scientifically established 
that human frailties, as well as charm- 
ing and delightful qualities, are ex- 
hibited first by the motor features of 
the face, among which the mouth ranks 
highest. The extent to which this fea- 
ture changes in the course of years, the 
certainty with which it is molded in ac- 
cordance with the underlying nature, is 
startling. On reviewing the mouth of 
middle-aged persons, one notes with 
regret the frequency of unsightly lines 
which have been traced there by habits 
of thought. 

Fortunately, these lines, these ugly 
expressions which seem graven indeli- 
bly upon the countenance, can be re- 
moved! For, one lesson of tremen- 
dous interest and hope to lovers of the 
beautiful is that inasmuch as_ these 


lines appear in the most flexible mus- 
cles and softest tissues,-the effort to im- 
prove and elevate the expression is fol- 
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lowed almost immediately by encour- 
aging results. Because the very elas- 
ticity of these parts proves that they 
are susceptible to great changes, it is a 
singular thing, but borne out by scien- 
tific experimentation, that base charac- 
ter lines can be erased where the move- 
ments of muscles have been repeated 
in the same direction and appear as per- 
manent lines, so that even after middle 
life, this greatest of all talebearers, the 
mouth, can be remolded to express the 
finer and higher qualities of the human 
mind. 

In studying the facial expression of 
lofty characters, it will be seen that the 
corners of the mouth never droop, even 
in advanced years, whereas precisely 
the opposite obtains in mediocrity and 
in those of unbridled tendencies. 

The value of the teeth in adding to 
the beautiful expressiveness of the hu- 
man face is not yet sufficiently appre- 
ciated. It is never too late to improve 
the countenance in this respect. Re- 
cently a lady whose upper teeth pro- 
truded conspicuously, thus giving her 
an expression really foreign to her na- 
ture, decided to have the teeth re- 
moved. Now she is wearing an arti- 
ficial denture, which fits the mouth. 
This feature has so altered and im- 
proved her expression that her counte- 
nance now attracts, where it formerly 
repelled. 

To assist one in erasing ugly charac- 
ter lines, mere massage is of no- value, 
as this has a purely mechanical effect 
and does no lasting good. Just as the 
lines were traced there by habits of 
thought, so they must be erased in the 
same way. Thought impulses con- 
stantly directed in the right channels, 
augmented by mechanical devices to re- 
mind one to set the features in a pleas- 
ing expression and keep them set, will 
accomplish the desired result in time. 

Now beauty culturists are ever alert 
for new and original methods of treat- 
ment, while those interested in the com- 
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mercial exploitation of mechanical de- 
vices of this kind have sought from 
time immemorial to foist various appli- 
ances upon a hopeful public. None of 
these devices has lived. Plasters worn 
on the sides of the mouth may do some 
good. Some beauty specialists here and 
abroad claim originality in the discov- 
ery of “packs,” of one sort or another, 
by means of which the face is “fixed” 
for a certain length of time in the hope 
of erasing the lines. The effect is but 
temporary and the treatments are very 
expensive, 

However, there is a new and original 
device, the inspiration of a modern 
woman for modern women which acts 
as an accessory muscle at the corners 
of the mouth. Much is being claimed 
for this remarkable little discovery by 
physicians and trained nurses. 

Since all effort to trace expression 
must come primarily from within, one 
should cultivate only pleasurable emo- 
tions and suppress such as mar the fea- 
tures. 

An optimistic outlook on life should 
be assiduously cultivated, as nothing 
uplifts the habitual expression so much. 
Pessimistic tendencies have the oppo- 
site effect and give to the face a dog-in- 
the-manger look which repulses as 
greatly as the other draws. Few of us 
can live happily without the approba- 
tion of those with whom we come in 
contact. We must therefore diffuse 
happiness and we do this by thinking 
kindly thoughts, by smiling into the 
eyes of our neighbor, under any and 
all circumstances. 

The modern slogan “Keep smiling” 
is a wonderfully good one. Not alone 
for its effect on one’s morale, but be- 
cause it really does prevent disagreeable 
tendencies from developing. Thus the 
thoughts and feelings engendered by 
smiles make for a kindlier nature, 
which stamps the face into lines of 
beauty. 

The Woman’s Suffrage Memorial 
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Monument has reached our shores from 
Italy. It is soon to be unveiled in the 
rotunda of the capitol at Washington. 
Miss Adelaide Johnson, noted Ameri- 
can woman sculptor, did the monument, 
which represents the three famous pio- 
neers of woman’s emancipation: Lu- 
cretia Mott, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
and Susan B. Anthony. Miss John- 
son’s inscription is cut on the back of 
the memorial; she tells why: 

“T placed it on the back because I 
wanted the women of the future to look 
first at the souls of these woman. I 
want them to study their faces in 
silence, not to glare just at words, be- 
fore the spirit of these three great 
women reaches them.” 

In the contemplation of lofty coun- 
tenances we are inspired to emulate 
their noble qualities. 














WHAT READERS ASK 


M. E. H.—I do not print the formula and 
directions for making gray hair-restorer, as 
it occupies so much space. And I also con- 
demn all hair dyes to the extent of refusing 
to print formule in this department. May I 
prevail upon you to give up all thought of a 
hair dye? There are harmless stains, such 
as those made with walnut shells or those 
containing henna. Write again, inclosing a 
little sample of your hair, and I will try to 
help you with something that is harmless 
yet beneficial. 


Miss P. L.—I consider cacao butter su- 
perior to olive oil for external fattening pur- 
poses. Raising and lowering the body on the 
toes—doing so systematically for a stipulated 
length of time every day—will also develop 
the legs. Another excellent exercise is the 
movement of the limbs as in swimming or 
bicycling. 


Marie R.—Yes, a girl of your age should 
have some color. If the condition is due to 
poor health, especially impoverishment of 
the blood, you cannot hope to have color un- 
til this is corrected. The liquid given here 
can da no harm: Liquid ammonia, one 
dram; glycerin, three ounces; rose water, 
four ounces. Rub this lotion into the skin 
briskly. Also take deep-breathing exercises 
and long walks in the open air. You should 
also practice lowering and elevating your 
body upon your toes, while inhaling deep 
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drafts of fresh air. Send me a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope for a list of 
breathing exercises which you should prac- 
tice faithfully. 


Henry M.—You may have infected your 
toe by scratching the itching skin violently 
or in cutting too deeply into the calloused 
parts. Soak the foot in a solution of car- 
bolic acid and water and apply a carbolized 
ointment. Do not wear colored socks, and 
keep the foot, as well as all footwear, scrupu- 
lously clean. 


Mrs. Decxer.—I am sorry the formula for 
the “reducing cream mentioned” cannot be 
given here. If you will write me direct, 
inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope, 
I will be glad to put you in touch with it. 


Auicta B. N.—You are decidedly under- 
weight. Since you tell me so little, it is 
difficult to give you satisfactory advice. Are 
you living under good, hygienic conditions? 
Are you happy and contented? Have you 
pain? Are you ill? Do you cough? Do 
you take sufficient nourishment? These are 
questions which must be answered before we 
can go further. Why not write me for a 
reply by mail? I will gladly help you. 


Mase. C.—I advise-you not to employ thy- 
roid extract for the reduction of weight. 
Yes, it is used for this purpose, but only un- 
der the guidance of a physician and in se- 
lected cases. If you want to reduce, write 
me a statement of your case, and I will offer 
suggestions, 


TyLer G.—The undersized are frequently 
so because their food is not converted into 
blood. Most of us do not begin to possess 
the measure of health we could attain if we 
strove for it as we strive for many things 
of lesser value. Now, if you want to build 
up your body, there are two very simple 
things that will aid you: the iron-tonic food 
in powder form, which is immediately ab- 
sorbed into the system, and daily, systematic 
breathing in fresh air. I will give you full 
data on these if you will write me for it. 


Epwarp $.—Why do you write me so fool- 
ishly? Of course acne and constipation are 
curable; you simply have not had the right 
treatment. Life is beautiful and full of in- 
tense interest and joy for us all. Send me 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope, where- 
upon I will gladly furnish you with details 
whereby you can attain “a place in life.” 
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Mrs. M. G. S.—Tissues which have never™ 
received any treatment but soap and water, % 
which sag, droop, and wrinkle at forty-five 
cannot be completely restored by means of 
massage and exercise alone. In these cases 
the lifting treatment helps most, especially 
for that “ugly, deep line” from the nose to 
the jaw, which you mention. 

Now, if you will send me a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope and repeat your request, I 
will put you in the way of treatment through 
which you can help yourself, and if you want 
the little operation of face lifting done, I 


‘will gladly suggest the best means to this end. 
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M. T—You failed to inclose a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope for reply to your 
request. Kindly comply with the rules of 
this department and I will gladly answer. 


Mrs. E. D. anp G, R.—Please write again, 
inclosing stamped, self-addressed envelope 
for private replies. 


L. H. B.—An article on bust development 
will soon appear in this department. Vau- 
caire tonic is an old remedy for this pur- 
pose. It contains: 

Liquid extract of galega—i1o grams; Lacto 
phosphate of lime—ro grams; Tincture of 
fennel—1o grams; Simple syrup—4oo grams. 

Dose: Two tablespoonfuls in a glass of 
water three times daily before each meal. 

The chief ingredient in this tonic is the 
galega, and unless the genuine herb is used, 
the compound is practically worthless. 

There is a better preparation than this on 
the market now, concerning which I will 
write you, if you will send an address. 


A Man Reaper.—It naturally pleases me 
greatly that you find so much to interest you 
in this department. I will be most happy to 
give my opinion, if it is possible to do so 
from a mere description of the case. , It is. 
often necessary to make a careful physical 
examination before one can give a satis- 
factory statement. 


Mrs. T. K. M—You are in need of an 
intestinal tonic laxative, the name of which 
I will gladly send you. The habitual use of 
salts is not without danger, especially to the 
delicate lining of the kidneys. You also re- 
quire an iron tonic. Hair that is fading 
needs to be fed through the blood with iron. 
I can give you the name of a splendid iron 
tonic if you apply to me privately for it. 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 


Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
or coins. Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


Do not send Canadian stamps 
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Corn Enders 


the old sort—and the new 


Corns used to be treated by 
fakers. 


But science has found a bet- 
ter way to treat corns. And 
millions have adopted it. 


The modern way is Blue-jay 
—liquid or plaster. A famous 
chemist perfected it. This great 
surgical dressing house pre- 
pares it. 


Blue-jay is applied by a touch. 
The corn pain ends instantly. 


Then the corn is gently loosened. 
In a little while it comes out. 


It is folley to pare corns or to 
treat them in unscientific ways. 
This new way is ending some 20 
million corns a year. It will end 
yours any time you let it. 


Prove this to-night. 


Plaster or Liquid 


e 
Blue-jay 
The Scientific Corn Ender 
Also Blue-jay Foot Soap Blue-jay Foot Powder Blue-jay Foot Relief 


BAUER & BLACK 


Chicago 


New York 


Toronto 


Makers of B & B Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
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ASPIRIN 


Name “Bayer” 





on Genuine 





Unless 
on package or on tablets you are 


Beware! the 
“Bayer” 
not getting genuine Aspirin prescribed by 
physicians for twenty-one years and proved 
safe by millions. Take Aspirin only as told 
in the Bayer package for Colds, Headache, 


you see name 


Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Earache, Tooth- 
ache, Lumbago, and for Pain. Handy tin 


boxes of twelve Bayer Tablets of Aspirin 
cost few cents. Druggists also sell larger 
packages. Aspirin is the trade mark of 


sayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester 
of Salicylicacid. 





(Compare with a DIAMOND > 


Yes, free—not a penny to send. Just take your choice 
of these exquisite Tifnite gems and we willsend it onour 
liberal 10 days’ free trial offer. When you receive the ring, 
examine it closely, Note its dazzling brilliancy. Ts 
pare it with the yt diamonds. If you can tell th 
difference, send it ba 


SOLID GOLD MOUNTINGS 


Ittakesanexperttodistinguish betweenaTifnite anda 
genuine diamond. Tifnites oe every diamond ot , acid 
and diamond vy set in latest soli id 


Almost a carat in size, 
‘uaranteedgenuin e Tif je 
aiCom. e, $12. only 
$3.50 on ‘rival: Balance §3 per month. 


Order Now-Quick! Tifnite Gem prices reduced—same 


w as before war. Easiest terms. 


Send strip of paper fitting exactly around second zouek ¢ of fin; ee 
toe — and aoe yp le Ag . ray only See cuarrs i is 
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Free Book 
Containi “ 
and sory of te ri 


wonderfu tw 
ment— 


Easy to Play 
Easy fo Day 


This book tells you when to use 
Saxophone—singly, in quartettes, 
in sextettes, or in regular band; how 
to transpose cello parts in orchestra 
and many other things you would 
like to know. 
can learn to the scale in one hour's 
practi e playing popurer al airs. You 
can double your income, your ae peeaense, ed so 
popularity. Easy te pay by easy pa: lan. 
MAKES AN IDEAL PRESENT 
bal ‘or 0) prone book and catalog of every. 
ne += ‘free. Tone 1 and orchestra instruments. 


BUESCHER 3: ee ee INSTRUMENT Sen 


PANELS 


Big opportunities open on land and sea! 
Salaries up to a year. Wireless ex- 
pansion is spreading over the world like 
wild-fire! Now easy to learn—at home in 
your spare time. Offers you fascinating 
work, good pay, travel if you want it, and 
a wonderful future. Amazing new in- 
vention and special home-study course 
enables you to qualify inshort time No. 
previous experience necessary—FREE ROOK— 
“Wireless, the Opportunity of Today”—sent upon 
request. Write today for it and our Special Short 
ime (Offer. 
National Radio Institute, Dept. 67, 
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Washington, D. C, 


“DON’T SHOUT” 


“I can hear you with the MORLEY 




















No metal, wires nor rubber. Can 
be used by anyone, young or old. 
The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are to 
the eyes. Write for Free Booklet 
containing testimonials 
users all over the country. It 
describes causes of deafness; 
tells how and why the MORLEY 
PHONE affords relief. Over 
one hundred thousand sold. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 26 S. 15 St, 
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Comfort Baby’s Skin 
| With Cuticura Soap 
_ |And Fragrant Talcum 
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s Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. D, den, Mass. 
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Holds Like Daddy’s”’ 
Not only that, but the Baby's garter is made with the 
same care and of ths same quality as Daddy's. 








Im The Baby Midget 


en SIZE Hct pa (eur 


Hose Supporter 
Has taken the place of all make- 
shifts ever known for holding up 
baby’s tiny socks-equipped with 
that unique feature found only 
on Velvet Grip Hose Supporters 
for “ grown-ups "’—namely the 


All-Rubber Oblong Button 
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Sold everywhere or sent postpaid 
Lisle l2cents Silk 18 cents 


George Frost Company 
579 Tremont St., Boston 
Makers of the famous 
Boston Garter for Men 
“Sew-Ons”’ for Women 
“Pin-Ons” for Children 
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Keep It 10 Days Free 
Wear a LIZNITE GEM RING and 
be the envy of your friends See if you 
‘an tell it from a high priced diamond. 
end your Name, Address and Number of 
Rin, iG select, and one of these won- 
ul LIZNITE GEM RINGS, with all 
and sparkle of the finest diamond 
will be sent you by return mail. 
Solid Gold Mountings 
And all rings hand 
with ful carat wre unite Gem. 
Select the one you like best: 
Bie. Tn ag z 8—$15.50 


Size must be mad - ll ordering. 
Wher your | LIZNITE GEM RING comes 


je mail man $460, balance 
monthly entil paid. Money back er any time 
within 10 daze it if not perfectly satisfied. 
Today 


THE LIZNITE GEM COMPANY 
“The House of Quality and Price’* 
Depe 730- 126 N. Wells St.,Chicago, ti, 
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AND MORE FOR YOU 





1920. Others had sensational records. 
All did it with Hayweod's Tire Surgery. 
Twelve years ago I began with $1000 new 
Now own $400,000 business. I’ve started 
n from ‘all walks of life—without experience— 
with very little. Sanita on same road to financial success. 
Let me start YOU. ite today. M. Haywood, Pres. 
1331 Guan T RE & EQUIPMENT CO. 





tire repair eee. 
hundreds 
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“The Best Hunch 
I Ever Had!” 


“I was feeling pretty blue. Pay- day had 
come around again and the raise I’d hoped for 
wasn’t there. It began to look as though I 
was to spend the rest of my life checking 
orders at a small salary! 


“I picked up a magazine. It fell open at a familiar 
advertisement, and a coupon stared me in the face. Month 
after month I'd been seeing that coupon, but never until 
that moment had I thought of it as meaning anything to 
me. But this time I read the advertisement twice—yes, 
every word. And this time I tore out the coupon! 

“That was the turn in the road for me. The Schools at 
Scranton suggested a course that would give me a real 
understanding of our business and they worked with me 
every hour I had to spare. 

“In six months I was in charge of my division. In a 
year my salary had been doubled! And I’ve been ad- 
vancing ever since. Today I was appointed manager of 
our Western office at $5,000 a year. Tearing out that 
coupon three years ago was the best hunch I ever had.”’ 

You, too, can have the position you want in the work 
you like best. No matter what your age, your occupation, 
your education or your means—you can do it. 

All we ask is the chance to prove it. Just mark and 
mail this coupon. It takes but a moment, but it’s the 
most important thing you can do today, Do it right now! 


(— eee cee cee TEAR OUT HERE ceee ceee cee eee oe oe 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 3460-B SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without Geiesting me, od ne can qualify for the position, 
or in the subject, bef i 





ich I m: 
Ccetteg pe Lo egeeay | BOOKK: EEPER 
lectri ti ~g and Rwys. Stenographer and Typist 
Electric < Wirin Private Seerstery 
Teleereoh Eoginees > on 
eropnone ww Oi Rapeene Law 
MEOH ANIOAL ENGINEER Deen. Public Accountant 
Mechanical Draftsman Railway Accountant 
peocnine Shop Practice (© ADVERTISING 
oolmaker 
Window Trimmer 
one Saeiae Geossting Show Card and Sign Ptg. 
Surveying and Mapping SALES IP 
MINE FOREMAN ORE NGINBER Sune Shall Glock 
STATIONARY ENGINEE 
alg Engineer AGRICULTURE 
> Draftsma Poultry Raising 


ARCHITEC’ r 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


Railroad Position 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 








<< Write name and address here 

















Concrete Builder AUTOMORILES 

Structural Engineer GOOD ENGLISH 

PLUMBING AND Wea‘ TING Common School eeebiocts 

Sheet Metal Worker ILLUSTRATING 

Textile Overseer or Supt. Cartooning Spanish 

CHEMIST Mathematics ee al 

Pharmacy Navigation ing 
Name____ we 
Present Business a-t-28 
0. i Se a 
Street 
and No —o — 
City. ee OS EE 

Canadians may send this coupon to International 
Correap Schools C Limited, Montreal, Canada 
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Jewels 
mcr wheel Ruby and Saj gent jewels, solid gold 


itions, isochron- 

sntee! abrolute tisfac: 
guaranteein; jute 1 istac- 
tion. Substan' 20- 
12 or 16 size’ Pix i filled case. 
it without a penny down. 


10 Days 
| Free Tal 


Wear this « qplendia watch 9 
days free. No obligation. 
you decide 


et our expense. 
Chain and 

Knife FREE 

Arey a s.r 


aan \aoen > cen Cale. 


ae Day 


lust send your name and address. The watch, chain and knife 
come to you by brepaid express. Give exprecpman man $8.75. This 
s Sanaa. Wear the watch and chain 10 daye. Then 
t wish to keep it return it_at our expense and your 


i 
di it will be refi instantiy. You are not out on 
Trial i iy" tel reso. f you keeo the watch, pay $4.00 i. 


Order Today on Trial 
seperate eked. es MRacekye Pekay oi omens, bare le 
J.M.LYON & CO. SS: AEs. 


Bie, NEW XO 


How to get a Good dob 


FREE 124-Page BOOK 
This book will tell you how to land a real job with 
big money. It has done it for thousands of others, 
It will help you. It costs you nothing. Send for it. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. GB4 Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicage 







buy return it 











The Burlington 
271 Jewels 


first. We send it for you to look at and examine 

pend D y. You are under no obhization tobuy. A 21- 

ag watch sold to you at a price a great deal Gace 
an that of other high grade watches. 


$5°2° 4 month 


The 21-Jewel Burlington fs sold to you at a very low priee 
and on the very goccie’ perme (after free examination) of 
only $5.00 a month—no rrest. Send for orl information. 
CK Pm — a been i 
engravings 
beautifully fllustrated | tn colors Write for it today It ls free: 
post card wi ili do. 


Burtt . 
49th ong Marshal Sivas >" Dept. aa a” 
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Bud Cigarette 


Plain or Cork Tip. Made of s 
lected Pure Turkish Tobacco, with 
distinctive blend which is appreciated! 
by smokers of discrimination and 
taste. 100 Bud Cigarettes securely 
packed in Mahogany Wood Boxes, 
Send us $2.00 for a box of 100. Sent 
postpaid to any address. The Bud 
Cigarette Company, 2 Rector Street, 
New York City. 

| 


YOUR NEWSDEALER 


maintains his store at considerable 
expense. He must pay for help, reut 
aud lighting. He carries many arti- 
cles that you would never dream of 
ordering direct from manufacturers, 
aud is, therefore, of great service 
when you need a newspaper, a 
cigar or a box of stationery. ‘Then 
why not give him all of your custom 
aud so help make his business profit- 
able? 

















Tell him to show you samples of 
AINSLEE'S, POPULAR, SMITH’S, PEO- 
PLE’S FAVORITE, DETECTIVE STORY, 
PICTURE - PLay and ‘Top - NotTcH 
magazines. Select those you want and 
he will gladly deliver them to your 
residence regularly. 

Then, when you want something 
good to read, you will not have to 
search for it. 
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Why stay thin as a rail? You don’t 
have to! And you don’t have to go through 
life with a chest that the tailor gives you; 
with legs you can hardly stand on And 
what about that stomach that flinches 
every time you try a square meal? Are 


you a pill-feeder? 

Do you expect Health and Strength in tablet 
form—through pills, potions and other ex- 
ploited piffie? 

The only way to be well 
your body—all of it, through Nature's 
methods—not by pampering the stomach. 
It is not fate that is making you a failure; 




















is to build up 


it’s that poor emaciated body of yours; 
your half-sickness shows plain in your 
face, an the world loves healthy people. 
So be HEALTHY — STRONG — VITAI 
That’s living. Mention the ailments upon 
which you wish Special Information and 
send with a 10c piece (one dime) to_help 
pay postage on my Special Talk on Thin- 
mess and my book, “Promotion and Con- 
servation of Health, Strength and Mental 
Energy.”’ Don’t put it off—send for my free 
book Right Now 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


STRONGFORT Physical and Health Specialist 
Er Perfect Dept. 355. Newark, New Jersey 


ore ees, PLAPAe - Pass - PADS 
being medicine applicators 


made ad 
posel to hold the distended 
muscles securely in place. 
No straps, buckles 


















t bemselves § at home without 
hindrance from work—most  grang prig, 





Soft 2. volvet—easy "4 A 
Gold Medal and Grand 9 of, Feces socove - 
natural, so afterwards further 
prove it by sending Trial < of Plapao y bse FREE 
Write name on Coupon and send TODAY. 


Plapzo Co, 633 Stuart Bidg., St. Louis, 


Name.. 





























DIAMOND 


FRE RING OFFER 


Just to advertise our famous Hawaiian im. 
the world 
absolute! 
t with a 1- 


Hawaii nd—in beautiful aia box 
Dostage Pay postmnantes 43 . DB 
Charges to cover pc KK ing, 


If you | can n tell it from ry ge 
and money refunded. Only 
000 given away. Send nomoney. Answer 
quick. Send size of finger 


KRAUTH & REED, Dept.412 


MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO 











MYSTERY—LOVE 


Read stories of romance and startling adventure. Full 
of thrilling situations, absorbing loves. These newest 
novels tell of life as you'd like to live it. Fascinating, 


exciting. Write for illustrated catalog FREE. 


THE MACAULAY COMPANY 
15 West 38th St. NEW YORK 
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Send No| Money: ! 


Ladies’ Solitaire— 
Examination Free 
— 10‘Months to Pay 


Examine ring 
FIRST, then if 
you decide to keep 
it pay only $2.00. 
Buying direct as- 
sures you the Rock 
Bottom Price. 
perfectly cut blue- 
m white Diamond in 
ladies’ solid gold 

setting at onty' $2.80 a month! 
Take Advantage of this 
amazing offer 
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EY 

BACK if you 

are not sat- 
isfled, 


No Security— 
No Red Tape. 


* . 
: RINGS YOU 
\FREE 32° | 
: EVER PpuBLISHED 


Whether you a voy ring or not, let 
us send you this De Luxe oo FREE. 
Evervthing sent on E EXA 

Address Dept. 1! ei-M. 


Capital $1,000,000. 
“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 


L:W-SWEET INC. 


1650-1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

































Big paoney | made at show card 
and sign writing. Easy, interesting 
profession. - arn it ina few hours’ 
spare | time. We furnish colors and 
artists’ materials free. Earn money 
while you learn. Become independ- 
ent. Go into business for yourself. 
Big Demand for Show 
Card Writers 
Show cards and posters 
are needed by National and 
local advertisers and every 
live dealer and merchant in 
your town. High prices 
paid. You can make this 
money. We show you how. 
Send for FREE Literature 

Contains complete information how you can obtain paints. 

aruenes. etc., free and become show core writer. No 

tions. Send name and address to-day. 

ALPHA SHOW CARD SCHOOL, 1123C Broadway, N.Y. City 


Earn 
15.to$25. 
Daily 











When you have read this MAGAZINE, buy a copy 
of Popular Magazine, It’s full of variety, and every 
story in it is interesting. It will cive you excelleut read- 
ing until the next number of SMITH's is out. 











PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSA 
Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 
Restores Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
60c and $1.00 at druggists. 
Hiscox Chem. Wks. Patchogue, N. Y. 


HINDERC ORN Removes Corns, Callouses, etc., 
stops all pains, ensures comfort 

15 cents by mail or at 

Hiscox Chemical Works, Patchogue, N. Y. 











to the feet, makes walking easy. 
Druggists. 
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FREE Book LEARN PIANO! 


This Interesting Free Book 
shows how you can become a skilled player 
of piano cr organ in your own home, at 
one-quarter usual cost. Dr. Quinn’s famous 
Written Method is endorsed by leading mu- 
sicians and heads of State Conservatories. 
Successful 25 years. Play chords at once 
and complete piece in every key, within 4 lessons. Scientific yet 
easy to understand. Fully illustrated. For beginners or teachers, 
old or young. All music free. Diploma granted. Write today for 
64-page free book, ‘‘How to Learn Piano.’ L. Quinn ‘eoeeeted 
tory, Studio AF27, 598 Columbia Rd., Boston, 25, Mass 
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Can You Break Into the Movies? | 











No other Two of the 
profession best-loved 
offers players on 
such rich the screen. 
rewards; Lillian Gish 
no other and Richard 
industry Barthelmess 
demands in a scene 
so little from “Way 
training Down East” 
DVO GVO, 

USUSys ASASYS 








Wouldn’t You Like to Know 


What chance you would stand of landing a job in the movies? 

Where you should go to get it? 

What it would cost you to live until you had engagements 
enough to be self-supporting? 

What you could expect in two years? In four? 

Helen Christine Bennett, famous writer of special articles, who goes to the 
root of any matter she sets out to investigate, has gone to California to study 


motion pictures. She has found out some startling facts about getting into 
motion pictures. She tells them frankly—from an unbiased point of view. 


Her first article on “CAN YOU BREAK INTO THE MOVIES” will 
appear in the AUGUST number of 


PICTURE-PLAY MAGAZINE 


ON SALE AT ALL NEWS STANDS JULY 1. DON’T MISS IT! 
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in Wrist Wate 
Ribbon and Extension Link 
a nesiets. fom $22 for Gold 
oo are arranted for 20 ye 
to $355 for : Solid “Gold and Platinum rWatch 
studded with 20 fine diamonds. EASY CREDIT TER 


Genuine RecngienMiieasieah 


Solid Geese 
Gold, Dia- 
mond set in 
White Gold. 






LOFTIS Bi BROS. ates . ra 


f THE OLD RELIABLE CREDIT JEWELERS 
Dept.8 222, 108 N. State St., Chicago, Il. (Stores in Leading Cites) 










. pe can earn from $1 to $2an hour in your spare 
time writing show cards. Quickly and easily 
learned by our newsimple method. No canvassing 
or soliciting, we teach you how, sell your work and 
pay you casheach week. Full particulars and booklet free 


AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
















240 Ryrie Building, Yonge & Shuter Streets 
TORONTO CANADA 








Pa You can 
| this simplified 
of two years. Meets all choo ourse at 


the | pred rofessions. 
lescribed in our Free 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
] Drexel Ave. & 

















s the secret of Mary Pickford’s charm - Charlie Cha) 
in’s wistful fun—Douglas Fairbanks’ smile and Billy 
Sunday’s appeal. The compelling force of successful 
business men is personal magnetism. Your success. meee 
happiness, your ability to make friends, to be popular, 
depends on your pe rsonal magnetism. You can develop 
this wonderful power by studying and practicing 


“The Art and Science of 
Personal Magnetism” 


written by that marvelous French Scientist Theron Q. 
Dement. Study this book chapter by chapter. Read It 
in your own “ae we ‘* oo t pene ee les- 
3ons day by d oun: ry young 
woman, every = Any pen wife should take advantage 
of this special offer 


FIVE DAY 
TRIAL 
OF FER money Mil pny BE returned. 


We guarantee this to you and to the Picture-Play 
Magazine. Send coin or money order to 


H. E. GRIFFIN, 4652 N. Campbell Ave., Dept. 10, CHICAGO 





Send only $1.50 for this great work 

on personal magnetism. Study it 
five days. Thenif you are not 
sure that it is going to bring 
more power and happiness into 
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Light~but lively 


VORY GARTERS are so light 

that you don’t realize you're 
wearing garters — except for the 
fact that your socks stay up per- 
fectly all of the time. 


It’s the scientific construction of 
Ivory Garters that makes them so 
unusually comfortable, serviceable 
and economical. They are long life 
elastic all the way ‘round —no 
pads—no metal to corrode or eat 
the fabric—no dead cloth to rob 
the elastic strength. Because there 
is no fixed angle, Ivories fit any leg 
and hold up any length sock. They 
can be worn loose and will not 
slip, nor bind the muscles or cause 
leg fatigue. 

There is one way to be certain 
you're getting every cent of your 
money’s worth—ask for, demand 
Ivory Garters. Your dealer has 
them. Ask for Ivory Garters and 
learn how to really enjoy genuine 
leg comfort. Prices: Single Grips, 35¢c. 
and up; Double Grips, 50c. and up. 


IVORY GARTER COMPANY 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 


(OL 


U.S. & {U.S.& FOREIGN | 
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Trade 
This Trade-mark identifies 
genuine Boss Work Gloves. 


Be sure it ison every pair you buy. 


You have 
a job for 
Boss 


Work Gloves 





made of the highest quality white caf 


ERHAPS it’s building a chicken 
ton flannel — for long service. 


coop, or putting up the screens, or 

mowing the lawn. But some time dur- 
h : 

= SS oe, vee have some job for and do general housework. Boss Wol 

’ Gloves come in men’s, women’s, boy 

They are so comfortable to work in, and girls’ sizes. Ribbed, band an 


Women wear them to dust, Swee 


and so flexible that you can “grip onto” gauntlet wrists. Buy a pair from yow: 


the finest kind of a job. Every pair is dealer —he sells them. 
THE BOSS MEEDY — best quality, THE BOSS XTRA HEVY—finest grade 


medium weight canton flannel. of extra heavy canton flannel. 
THE BOSS HEVY—very best quality, THE BOSS WALLOPER—best quality, 
heavy weight canton flannel. heaviest weight canton flannel. 


The Boss line includes highest quality leather-palm, 
jersey, ticking, and canton flannel gloves and mittens. 


THE BOSS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Kewanee, IIl. 


BoSsS Guoves 
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‘Be a Farmer! 





i IS CENTS: ‘wol 


eicev: ATID - 


(GARDEN ING = 
ee Thomas Best 
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Price, 
Fifteen Cents 


From your news dealer, 
or sent postpaid upon 
receipt of nine two- 


cent stamps by 


Street & Smith 
Corporation 


83 Seventh Avenue, New York 











HAVE you. a back yard, 
or vacant lot, now 
growing flowers, grass or 
weeds? If so, plant a 
vegetable garden and be 
independent. Last year 
there was a shortage in all 
crops and the demand was 
the greatest in history. 
That is why vegetables are 
now expensive luxuries. 


BACK-YARD 
GARDENING 


By Thomas R. Best, has 
been published to help 
avoid another shortage in 
the vegetable crop. It tells 
what can be done with a 
small plot of ground; how 
to lay it out and plant; what 
to plant early and how to 
secure a succession of crops 
—and thus get double serv- 
ice from the same ground 
in one season. 
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Every golden granule of 


Grape-Nuts 


contains the sturdy nourishment 
of wheat and barley — nothin 


8 
left out that could build strength 
and health. 


“ There's a Reason” 








